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AYER’S AGUE ‘CURE, 


FOR THE SPEEDY RELIEF OF 


Fever and Ague, Intermittent Fever, Ohill Fever, Remit- 
tent Fever, Dumb ¢, Periodical or Bilious Fever, &c., 
and indeed all the tions which arise from malarious, 
marsh or miasmatic poisons, 

Has been widely used, during the last | 
twenty-five years, in thetreatment ofthese | 
listressing diseases, and with such unva- 
rying success that it has gained the repu- 
tation of being infallible. The shakes, or 
chills, once broken by it, do not return’ 
uutil the disease is contracted again, Th:s has made it an 
accepted remedy and trusted specifie for the Fever and 
Ague of the West and the Chills and Fever of the South. 

Ayer’s Ague Cure eradicates the noxious poison from 





the system, and leaves the patient as well as before the | 


vughly expeis the disease, so that no Liver 
eumatism, Neuralgia, Dysentery or Debi! 
Indeed, where disorders of the Liver 


attack. It thor 
Complaints, Rh 
ity follow the 


and Bowels have occurred from Miasmatic Poison, it re- 
moves the cause of them, and they disappear. Not only 
is it an effectual cure, but, if taken occasionally by pa- 
tients exposed to malaria, it will expel the poison and 
protect them from attack. Travellers and temporary 


residents in Fever and Ague localities are thus enabled 
to defy the disease. The General Debility which 
apt to ensue from continued exposure to Malaria and Mi- 
asm, has no speedier remedy. 

For Liver Complaint, it is an excellent remedy. 
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The Children’s Hour 


AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 
EDITED BY T. 8. ARTHUR. 


This favorite of the children, “from five to fifteen,” 
will continue as beautiful, as pure and as fall of attrac- 
tive reading as ever. No effort will be spared in the work 
of kooving t in the advanced position maintained from 
the as “one of the best magazines for children 
in the are 

The editor writes largely for the “ Hour,” and nothin 
goes into its 6 without his careful supervision, It 
will continue to be richly illustrated. 





One year, in advance... 
5 copies 
10 copies, and one to getter- up of club... pm 
PREMIUM.—Every getter-up of a club will receive a 
copy of “Tar Curistian Graces,” one of the purest, 
sweetest and loveliest stee! engravings ever pablished. 
Send 10 cents for mailing picture 
For $2,a copy of “THe CrLonen’s 
“ Tue Cunistian Graces” will be sent 
For $3.25,“ Tas Campnren’s Hover” “ 
and “Tag Curistian Graces” will be 
Remrrrances,—Send post-office order ora draft on Phila- 
delphia, New York or Boston. If you cannot get a post- 
office order or draft, then, if the sum be five dollars or 
upward, have your letter registered at the post-office. 


TOOL-CHEST PREMIUM. 
For 10 subseribers tothe “Hour” at $1.25 each, we will 


send a $5 Toul-Chest, well made, with lock and liftin 
handles, containing 15 different tools of good size anc 





Hour” for 1873 and 


Home Macazine” 


sent 


| quality. 


Young Ladies’ Writing-Desk Premium. 


For 10 subseribers to the “ Hour” at $1.25 “oo we will 


| send a handsomely finished, velvet lined, mahogany 


writing-desk, w: 
Address T. S. ARTHUR & SON, 


809 and 811 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 
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aa. ouyer vu the fand doth lay 

Its beauty, stretching far away ; 

His breath doth fill the opal skies 

With grandeur dread to mortal eyes ; 

He gives man harvest from the wild, 

And drops the daisies for the child. 
VOL. XLI.—46. 


But, Lord, we know Thee otherwise— 
A slighted man, with loving eyes, 
Toiling along, with weary feet, 

Such paths as these among the wheat ; 
Come from the light of Heaven’s throne 
To call no home on earth thine own. 


(617) 
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IN THE 


1 LORY to Him who bids the field 


Its ble¢sing to our toil to yield, 
Who giveth much, who giveth more, 
Till store and basket runneth o’er; 


Thus, ere the golden skies grow dim, 
Come, let us sing our Harvest Hymn. 


His finger on the land doth lay 
Its beauty, stretching far away ; 
His breath doth fill the opal skies 


With grandeur dread to mortal eyes; 


He gives man harvest from the wild, 
And drops the daisies for the child. 
VOL. XLI.—46. 
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But, oh, how shall we dare draw near? 
Such power is veiled in mists of fear. 
What can we be to One who fills 

The awful silence of the hills, 

Who knows the secrets of the sea, 
The wild beasts in the forests free ? 


But, Lord, we know Thee otherwise— 
A slighted man, with loving eyes, 
Toiling along, with weary feet, 

Such paths as these among the wheat; 
Come from the light of Heaven's throne 
To call no home on earth thine own. 


(617) 
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Oh, Lord, Thou givest bounteous spoil 
To the poor measure of our toil, 

For our few gray dank sowing days 

The glow of August's evening blaze ; 
And what can we give for the pain 

With which Thou sowed immortal grain ? 


Nothing—for all we have is Thine, 

Who need’st not corn, nor oil, nor wine ; 
Nothing —unless Thou make us meet 

To follow thee through tares and wheat, 
And from the storm of woe and sin 

To help Thee bring Thy harvest in. 


SUDDEN DEATHS. 
BY J. E. M’C. 

HEN a person dies suddenly, it is customary 
to attribute his death to some latent disease 
he may have had long in his system. Heart 

disease is very commonly settled upon as a conveni- 

ent and satisfactory explanation. But little account 
is made of mental and moral influences, which may 
have greatly hastened the event. 

Yet history gives us many examples of those who 


have died from sudden grief, or joy, or chagrin, or | 
’ 7? ’ | 


some similar emotion. And in common diseases any 
observer will see how greatly the mental state affects 
the patient’s condition. 

Few people are so devoted to science as the Ara- 
bian grammarian, Sibouyah, who died of grief, be- 
cause, in a discussion with another scholar of his 
time, the caliph did not agree with him in a disputed 
point. 

A Spanish theologian, named Valentia, was re- 
proached by the pope for something unsatisfactory 
in his writings, and died of grief, or mortification, in 
consequence of it. 


So, 100, a great French historian was killed by a | 


printer's blunders. It is well such particular people 
do not write for the press now-a-days, Lf all authors 
were as sensitive, they would be a short-lived class. 
No doubt there have been young men ever since 
Absalom’s day who have prided themselves on their 
fine hair or beard, but few have ever set their heart 
on it, as did a certain bishop of Clermont, named 
Guillaume Duprat. Never in France had such a 
beautiful beard been seen, and the young man culti- 
vated it as assiduously as if he had no other business 
in life. But his closely-shaven clerical brethren 
looked with a stern eye on such an innovation. One 
Easter day, as he presented himself at his cathedral 
to take part in its services, he found three grim-faced 
brethren awaiting him, with scissors and razor, pre- 
pared to put him into better ecclesiastical trim, He 
cried out in dismay: “Spare my beard, and I will 
renounce my bishopric!” and fled from his pursuers 
to his own chateau. Afterward, however, he was 
induced to submit to the rigorous canons of the 
church, and allow himself to be shaved. But so re- 
pulsive did his shorn face look to him, and 80 deep 
was his regret at the sacrifice he had been compelled 
to make, that he took to his bed and soon died, It 


” 


is not wise to make an idol of one’s personal appear- 
ance, for a thousand accidents may mar it, and de- 
stroy the peace of its worshipper. 

Disappointment has no doubt hurried thousands 
to their graves, who otherwise might have lived on 
for many years. An Italian writer, named Fonte- 
| guerri, had an appointment promised him, which he 
| was very anxious to obtain. But when the time 
came it was given to another. Tne shock prostrated 
| him, so that he never rallied from it. 
| A French architect died of grief because his royal 
| master preferred the works of one Mansaret to his 
}own. If he was the author of our famous Mansard 
| roofs, it might have consoled him some to hear the 





censures passed on the invention in our times, 

Two famous painters are said to have died of 
| jealousy, when they looked on the works of artists 
| that surpassed theirown. No doubt many an au- 
thor, besides the youthful Keats, has had his days 
shortened by the sharp arrows of the critics. 

Anger is a most wearing passion to indulge, and 
tears down the constitution like a fever. A woman 
who was subject to violent fits of this sort, was once 
beating a child in a most furious manner for neglect- 
ing her work. Pausing a moment to take breath, 
| she dropped down dead. Happy release for the poor 
| children of that household! But what of the mother 
| thus summoned away ? 
| Children, and sometimes older people, have died 
| of sudden fright, where there was no just ground for 
fear. A young lady was met by a party of boys with 
| a hideous “ Jack-a lantern” one evening, and was so 
terrified that she died a few minutes after she reached 

her home. 

A celebrated French marsha! was so superstitious 
| that, when a saitcellar was once overturned in his 
| lap at dinner, he was thrown into a frenzy of terror, 
| exclaiming, “Tl am a dead man!” He never re- 
| covered from the fright, and his prediction was soon 
| verified. 
| A-sound mind and an even, quiet spirit have often 
enabled a feeble body to outlast many which had far 
greater prospects of a long life. When we are culti- 
vating evil, selfish dispositions, when we are in- 
ordinately setting our hearts upon anything below 
the skies, we may know that we are sowing for our- 
selves the seeds of death. 


A RECIPE for perpetual youth is to study God's 
book of nature. See the good in 
mankind, pass by the evil. 
Strive to do some good every day of your life. 
Speak only kind words. Thus your heart will ever 
| be young, and your friends will not notice the wrin- 
kles of age. 


Never be idle. 





Love yourself least. 


Ir we are cheerful and contented, all nature smiles 
with us; the air seems more balmy, the sky clearer, 
the ground has a brighter green, the trees have a 
richer foliage, the flowers a more fragrant smell, the 
birds sing more sweetly, and the sun, moon and stars 
all appear more beautiful. 
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THE ARGUS PHEASANT. 

r JHE Argus Pheasant of Sumatra and neighbor- 
ing localities is the most imposing of this group 
of birds, although many others surpass it in 

brilliant colors. It is named in reference to the ill- 


fated Argus, whose hundred eyes never slept simul- | 
taneously until charmed by the magic lyre of! 


Mercury. 


This magnificent bird is remarkable for the very | 


great length of its tail-feathers, and the extraordi- 
nary development of the secondary feathers of the 
wings. While walking on the ground, or sitting on 
a bough, the singular length of the feathers is not 
very striking, but when the bird spreads its wings 


they come out in all their beauty. The bird is not a 
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of plumage, and would require many pages to de- 
scribe them fully. Suffice it to say that the grada- 
| tions of jetty black, deep rich brown, orange, fawn, 
Lelive and white, are so justly and boldly arranged 
as to form admirable studies for the artist, and total!y 
to baffle description. 

“In one feather now before me,” says Rev. J. G. 
Wood, “there are seventeen large ‘eyes’ on the outer 
web, each being surrounded with a ring of jetty 
black, then with a dash of chocolate within the ring, 
then olive, with the least possible tinge of purple, 
and lastly with a spot of pure white near the tip, 
fading imperceptibly into the olive on one side and 
Between these ‘ eyes’ 


the chocolate on the other. 
some leopard like mottlings diversify the rich fawn 





good flier, and when it takes to the air only goes for 
a short distance. In running, its wings are said to 
be efficient aids. 

Although the Argus Pheasant is scarcely larger 
than an ordinary fowl, the plumage is so greatly de- 
veloped that its total length is more than five feet. 
The head and back of the neck are covered with 
short brown feathers, and the neck and upper part 
of the breast are warm chestnut-brown, covered with 
spots of yellow and black, and similar tints are 
formed on the back. The tail is a deep chestnut, 
covered with white spots, each spot being surrounded 
with a black ring. When the bird chooses, it can 
raise the tail so that it stands boldly in the air be- 
tween the wings, and is partly spread. The sec- 
ondaries of the wings are most wonderful examples | 


of the ground color, and outside of them four wavy 
bands of dark brown run along the feather toward 
the edge, breaking up into spots about an inch be- 
fore they reach the edge. The inner web is pale 
fawn, covered with black spots, surrounded with 
buff, and the tip of the whole feather is deep brown, 
spotted profusely with white. The shaft is black at 
the base, and yellow toward its termination, 

“In another feather both webs are marked just 
like a leopard, with dark spots on a fawn ground, 
only the spots are arranged in diagonal rows. But 
along the shaft runs a band, about three-quarters of 
an inch wide, of rich chocolate, profusely speckled 
with the tiniest white spots, also arranged in rows. 
This band does not quite extend to the end of the 
feather, which at its tip is pale fawn very sparingly 
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studded with deep brown rosettes, surrounded with 
chestnut. These are but two feathers, and I might 
take twenty as wonderful. Jn the female, the sec- 
ondary feathers, instead of measuring nearly a yard 
in length, are little more than a foot, and the eyes 
are much more obscure.” 


ONE DAY AT A TIME. 
QQ" neighbor dropped in upon another. 


“Are you sick, Mrs. Carson?” asked the 
friend, on meeting a pale, tronbled face. 


“Sick at heart, Mary,” was answered. gloomily. | 


Not even the ghost of a amile became visible. 


Ta 


“Ts that all?” 
ened. 

Mrs. Carson looked half-surprised and _half- | 
offended. | 

“{f don’t know any worse sickness,” she said, | 
ratber fretfully. 

“That depends on the origin and nature of the 
disease,” was replied. “There is a heart-sickness, | 
which is unto death; but I take it that yours is of a 
milder type, having its origin among life’s petty an | 
noyances, or it may be in its more sober disappoint: | 
ments; in things common to us all, yet borne in so | 
many different ways.” 


| his place, with no prospect of another. 





The friend’s countenance bright | 


Mrs, Carson sighed heavily. There was a leaden 
weight on her bosom. Reason assented to her neigh- 
bor’s suggestions, but oppressed feeling held her in 
painful bondage. 

“ What troubles yon to-day? Why are you so 
much cast down?” asked the visitor. “ But this may 
be an intrusion.” 

Mrs. Carson did not answer immediately. Her 
dreary eyes rested on the floor; her hands Jay idly 
in her lap; she was the picture of despondency. At 
length she said: 
husband muat give up his situation. 
in the firm throws him out 


“ Ow ing to changes in business, my 
A dissolution 
To-morrow he leaves 
What are we 





todo? We've saved nothing. How could we, on so 
light an income.” 


“I’m sorry to hear that,” answered the lady. 


| “* Very sorry.” 


“Could anything be more gloomy or discouraging? 
Can you wonder that I am in trouble?” 

“T do not wonder that you are concerned about the 
future, Mrs. Carson. That is a natural result. But 
I cannot see, in the event, any reason why you should 
sit down with folded hands, and make yourself miser- 
able. Mr. Carson is, of course, troubled ?’ 

“You may well say that. He took scarcely a 
mouthful of breakfast this morning.” 
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“On him rests the heaviest part of this burden. 
He must provide and maintain a home for his wife 
and children. I sympathize with him from my 
heart.” 

‘*Iv’s seeing him so cast down that makes me so 
wretched” said Mrs Carson. “If he were cheerful 
and hopeful, I could take heart.” 

“ Perhaps, in thovght, he is saying the eame thing 
of you.” 

A flash of surprise came into Mrs. Carson’s face. 
The suggestion of her friend went home. 

“ When did he tell you of this?” 

“Last night. I saw that something was troubling 
him, and urged him to say what it was. Then he 
told me.” 

“ How did you receive the announcement ?” 

Mrs. Carson was silent. 

“ Bravely, as a wife should, when she sees trouble 
approaching her husband, or in weakness and tears?” 

“In weakness and tears. { make you this confes 
sion.” 

“Did that help him any? Did that make his 
trouble lighter?” 

“No, no, my friend. While telling me of the 
change, he mingled hopeful words in his sentences, 
But, afterward, he sat silent and gloomy through all 
the evening.” 

“And you?” 

“Cried myself almost sick.” 

“And sat opposite to him, at breakfast-time this 
morning, with a rueful visage. No wonder he had 
no appetite.” 

“No wonder,” said Mrs. Carson, repeating the 
words to herself. “‘ That was not well, at least.” 

“ And should not be repeated ” 

“Tt shall not be repeated, Mary. Poor man! He 
has enough to bear, without the déad weight of my 
despondency.” 

“I’m glad to hear you say that, Mrs. Carson. Now 
you are coming toward the right way of thinking. 
We have only to day, and in every today we shall 
find the elements of peace, if we will search for them; 
and the elements of disquietude as well. To accept 
the one, and reject the other, is to be wise. Last 
evening you cast aside your husband's hopeful words 
and drew around both his heart and yours a pall of 
despondency. This morning your state was un 
changed, and you let him go forth for the aay doubly 
weighted. My friend, this was not well. Now, I 
pray you, limit thought and duty, as far as in you 
lies, to this one day which, in God’s providence, is 
yours. You have a pleasant home, children, a hus- 
band. There is not a single external element, in all 
appertaining to your to-day, that is not favorable to 
peace of mind. When to-morrow becomes to-day 
will the change be marked? Ithinknot. You will 
still, I trust, have your home, food, raiment. your 
children and your husband, and God’s promise to | 
those who do their duty in singleness of heart. What | 
if your husband’s hands are idle for a short time? 
What if the way, looking weeks or months in ad- 
vance, does not seem clear? Your to-day is all | 


| 


bright, if you will but have itso. Tne sun shines, 
the heart beats, God’s providence is not hindered. 
You may be in peace, if you will do your best to se- 
cure peace.” 

The neighbor deperted, leaving Mrs. Carson in a 
better frame of mind, and with her thoughts flowing 
in the right direction. “One day at a time. One 
day at a time,” she said to herself, as her hands 
took hold upon the duties of the hour. “Ah! if we 
could so live, how tranqnil all might be. Even in 
this feeble effort, my heart has a calmer beat. I did 
not believe in the possibility of a change such as I 
feel. One day at a time!” 

She lingered on the suggestion drawing out more 
and more distinctly many of the things it involved, 
and seeing more and more clearly how it lay at the 
basis of all right living and true enjoyment. 

Relieved, in a great measure, from its burden of 
despondency, the mind of Mrs. Carson lifted itself 
into a region of clearer light, and became busy with 
ways and means adapted to the change which had 
taken place in their circumstances. Instead of re- 
maining with folded hands, in terror of approaching 
ills, or dwelling in vague apprehensions, she let hope 
gain entrance; and hope had good words to say. 

Slowly, in the dimly-closing twilight, a man 
walked, with eyes upon the pavement— walks with 
bowed head and stooping shoulders; he was bending 
under a heavy weight. One week ago the same man 
walked in the twilight, with head erect, and quickly- 
falling footsteps, almost impatient to reach his home. 
Then he looked for a smiling welcome and loving 
words ; now, as thought reached forward, he saw 
only clouds and tears. His heart was cheerful then, 
but heavy now. Suddenly his path had been crossed 
by a mountain range that looked impassable For 
himself, he might gird his loins, and bravely move 
to the ascent; but, she who must walk by his side 
through smiling landscapes, or amid toilsome ac- 
clivities, had sunk down, overcome by weak terrors; 
and with this added, how was he to advance? Brave 
enough to face the mountain, with its sky- reaching 
clifls and snowy summits, if his way must be over its 
barrier, and strong enough to support his companion, 
if she put forth what strength was given, he was not 
able to carry her as a dead-weight. And this it was 
that bowed his head and saddened his spirit, as he 
lingered, with slow steps, in the falling shadows, and 
dreaded the arrival at home. 

Mr Carson’s hand rested for some moments on 
the door before he found heart to push it open. 
Night had fallen without; but a darker night seemed 
waiting for him within—a night, the blackness of 
which no lamp rays could penetrate. Usually he 
shut the door after him with a quick, strong hand, 
that announced his entrance in echoes from the far- 
thest chambers, and made the stairs musical! with the 
patter of little feet ; now it was closed so noiselessly, 
that only the alert ears of Mrs. Carson noted his 
coming. 

“There’s your father,” she said to three little ones 
who had gathered about the centre-table, under a gas 
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lamp, one with her doll, and two with picture books, 
and then there was a scampering down-stairs, and a 
jangling of young voices, sweet if discordant. The 
mother heard only the sound of kisses in response 
The father’s voice, lately so full of glad welcomes, as 
he opened his arms for his babies, was silent now 
What a change! And yet so far as every external 
element of happiness was concerned, no new condi 
tion existed) There was no evil in the present. 
Food and raiment, light and warmth, health—all 
that they could apprapriate was in equal abundance 
now as before. It was the shadow of some imagined 
evil in the future, which might never come, that shut 


come, or, coming, change to good in the day of its 
advent. 
Mr. Carson entered the room where his wife sat, 
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have thought, happier—in that cosey little house 
where the first six years of our wedded lives were 
spent. And now that you have alluded to this hum- 
ble condition, I will say what further has been in my 
thoughts. Let us go back to the same condition, and 


| thus reduce our expenses to the old rate. In a smaller 
| house I can get along well enough with a single ser- 
| vant, and not have to work any harder than I do 


now. This will be acting right in the present—do- 
ing to-day what seemeth best—and I think we sha!] 
find the way before us growing smooth to our feet, 


though it looks so rough and so thorny in pros- 
| pective.” 
the sunlight from their hearts—which might never | 


bearing one child in his arms, while two clung to | 


him, in laughing efforts to impede his progress. The 
old welcoming smile was on her face, not so bright 
nor so happy, but fuller of tenderness. How like a 
flash its reflected rays drank up the shadows from his 
eyes and brow. He could not help stooping over 
and kissing her with unwonted fervor. She felt it, 
in a sweet thrill, down to her heart. They were 
drawing closer together. 

“You have changed since morning,” said Mr. 
Carson, soon after, as the children resumed their 
toys and picture books, laying his hand on his wife’s 
head as he spoke, and looking into her calm eyes 
almost wonderingly. 

* Have I?” 

“Yes. What has brought this change ?” 

“ Right thinking, perhaps.” 

“ What have been your thoughts ?” 

“To-day is ours, and only to day.” 

“Only to-day,” said Mr. Carson, echoing the words 
of his wife. 

“Ts it wise to throw aside the good things of to 
day, because in doubt as to the future? To shut our 
windows, and refuse to let to-day’s sunshine enter 
our dwellings, because there are signs of a storm to- 
morrow ?” 

“No, it is not wise,” answered the husband. 

“So I have thought; and, so thinking, I have been 
striving to keep myself in the present, and amid the 
duties and blessings that crowd the paasing hours. 
All is well with us to-day—all has been well with us 
so far in life; and if changes and trials are to come, 
will not strength as we need be given ?” 

“Surely it will, dear wife!” said Mr. Carson. “I 
cannot express the feeling of relief your language 
gives. Yes, yes. Let us take, in all our to-days, the 
good things God has provided. Hitherto they have 
been in full measure. If diminished from this time, 
as to what is external and material, may we not have 
an increase of our internal pleasures? I do not 


think we have been a great deal happier since a bet- | 
ter income enabled us to rent this larger house, and | 
to possess costlier furniture.” 

“ Just the conclusion of my own mind,” ay 
“I know we were as happy—sometimes I | 


the wife. 


“Comforter !—consoler !—astrengthener!” said Mr. 
Carson, giving way to a gush of feeling. His voice 
was half-choked and his eyes glistened. “One hour 
ago I was wretched. Now I am hopeful, resigned, 
peaceful. The high mountain across my path, that 
seemed impassable, has sunk to a little hill. When 
our feet begin the ascent, we shall not find the way 
so very difficult; and strength will come in the hour 
of need.” 

And it came as he had prophesied. The lesson 
and the experience of that day and evening to Mr. 
and Mrs. Carson were so ful! of instruction that they 
could not be forgotten. In present right thinking 
and acting—in taking each day as it came, and ac- 
cepting the good it had to offer—they found: tran- 
quility of mind; but, in all variations from this rule 
of life—in all weak yieldings to doubt and fear—in 
all helpless broodings over coming ill—they were 
led into darkness, self torments, wretchedness. One 
day at a time—taking and using the good it had to 
offer, and bearing patiently its ills—this was the bet- 
ter life they sought to live; and though, for some 
years afterward, their way in the world was through 
obscure places, where the humbler move, they found 
as sweet flowera to give the air perfume, and as soft 
and green a turf for their feet, as had ever delighted 
th.m in more prosperous seasons. 


HOW LONG ANIMALS LIVE. 
CCORDING to some naturalists the length of the 
LX life of animals is as follows, though it is rather 
puzzling to see how they can know all this, especially 
about those that live a hundred years or more: 
The rabbit lives from 6 to 7 years. 
The equirrel from 7 to 8 years. 
The fox from 14 to 15 years. 
The cat from 15 to 16 years. 
The dog from 16 to 18 years. 
The bear and the wolf from 18 to 
The rhinoceros from 20 to 22 years. 
The horse from 22 to 25 years. 
The hen from 25 to 28 years. 
The porpoise from 28 to 30 years. 
The crow and the camel 100 years. 
The tortoise 110 years. 
The eagle 120 years. 
The swan 1+ 0 years. 
The elephant 400 years. 
The whale, according to Cuvier, 1000 years. 


20 years. 
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MY FIRsT LITERARY VENTURE. 
BY ROSELLA RICE. 


HAD always wanted to do something to help my 

husband ; he was poor, and his health was not 

good, and he had a family of four to provide for. 
I could churn and sell the butter for a good price, 
and I could raise chickens, and sell eggs; and the 
product of the garden was no small item, but I didn’t 
like slavish toil, I didn’t want a freckled face and 
sunburnt hands and a stout waist. 

It was easy work to write stories, surely ; anybody 
could do that; love stories were always read with a 
relish, and, judging from the abundance of them, 
they were marketable enough. 

I consulted no one. I wanted to surprise my hus- 
band some day; I wanted he should find himself 
famous as the husband of the distinguished Mrs. y 
the new star that had arisen in the literary horizon. 

My children were very troublesome, the baby was 
teething; I found that I could not write love-stories 
and hear them crying, and fighting, and falling and 
bumping their heads. I baked a jar full of sugar 
cakea, and made some molasses taffy, and drove a 
spike in the joists overhead and put up a swing on 
it, and did everything I could one day that I might 
commence my literary career on the following morn- 
ing. I likewise sent to a neighbor's to borrow her 
little poor house girl to tend the children and be 
company for them. 

In the morning I went to my bedroom up-stairs to 
begin my work. I had laid the plot of my story in 
the night, while my husband was snoring obliviously 
by my side. 

My plot was beautiful. Gustavus Le Claire, a run- 
ner for a city firm, was to fall in love with a lovely 
girl, an orphan, Melissa Melsina, the niece of the 
landlady at the village hotel, where Gustavus had 





stopped for a few days. His friends were to oppose 
the marriage, and use all their influence against the 
proposed union, She was to pine, and be sent away 
to her grandmother's; letters were to be intercepted ; 
he was to cut his throat with a razor, and be dis- 
covered in time to be restored to life. A tobacco 
firm were to employ him as a runner on a new route 
that would carry him away in an opposite direction. 
In time he was to forget her and marry another, and, 
at the close of a long life, fall into abject poverty, 
and be assisted by his former sweetheart. He was to 
recognize her by a mark on her wrist, and she was 
to recognize him by a lock of red hair that grew on 
the side of his head. He was to die in her shelter- 
ing arms, murmuring: “ Thine—thine only!” 

I knew if I could grow inspired while writing, 
that this plot would work a thrilling tale, and my 
humble name would become a household word in my 
native land, and my fertile pen would be a resource 
of pleasure and of profit. 

I wrote two days, stopping to cook the three meals, 
rising early, churning after the family were abed, 
baking biscuit to save baking bread, spreading up 
the beds instead of making them, sweeping in a tem- 


porary manner, and cuffing the children instead of 


coaxing them. All this I did with my brows drawn 
in a thoughtful mood, and my pencil sticking above 
my ear. 

The third day I wrote, Harry, my baby fell down- 
stairs and struck his forehead on the rough stone 
wall, and cut a gash through totheskull. An Italian 
was in the kitchen with his little shoulder-stand full 
of gay nick-nacks, and Harry was hurrying down to 
see them. After he had cried himself to sleep, and 
I had recovered from my faint and my fright, I re- 
sumed the pen. 

When he awoke he was unusually fretfal, and I 
tried to keep him with me. I gave him my slippers, 
and my comb and brush, and a little silver bell, and 
everything that could possibly amuse him foreven a 
minute at a time. 

Just when my story was reaching its acme, the 
baby wearied of all things, and kicked and cried 
most piteously. 

How could I come down from the delectable heights 
of fancy and tend a mortal child, when the children 
of my brain, my immortal darlings, clamored for 
my undivided attention? The thought was mortify- 
ing, aggravating—how could I soar with all these 
human ties tugging at my heart? 

I looked ali around me to devise a newer play- 
thing. A small mirror seemed to recommend itself. 
I held it before the baby, and he laughed aloud, 
while the tears like dewdrops hung on his long 
lashes. 

“See a baby!” I said, “see a baby!’ 
down on the floor and placed the mirror before him, 
so he could bend forward and look into it. He 


’ ’ 


I sat him 


shouted in his rare glee. I resumed my story, occa- 
sionally peeping over my shoulder and saying: “He 
sees a baby! sees a baby!” 

After while I looked round, thankful I had found 
a plaything that pleased Harry, and I discovered 
him very deliberately sitting on it, peeping over first 
at one side then the other, to see how nearly it 
adapted itself to his ample proportions The glass 
was broken into a thousand pieces, and he sat there 
as delighted as a boy who has mounted a fractious 
colt for the first time. He crowed, he tried to tip up 
his heels into the air, and he threw back his head 
as though he was tossing a flowing mane, I really 
believe the little human baby, with a touch of the 
bully spirit that often comes with mature growth, 
thought he had that other fellow down, and that 
afier some fashion or manner he was a little man 
victorious. 

At last, after much tribulation, my tender love- 
story was written, revised, copied, punctuated care- 
fully, put into an envelope without rolling or folding 
and sent off. Because it was a first attempt, I aflixed 
to it the modest price of fifteen dollars. 

Elated by the success that I was sure would attend 
my first effort, 1 wrote another story, called “ My 
Grandmother’s Prophecy.” The grandmother was 
a superstitious old lady, and, following the bent of 
her whims, she prophesied over every event that 
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transpired. One cf her granddaughters came sud- 
denly upon a nest of eggs under the lilacs, and the 
old lady said that it was an infallible sign that she 


would receive an offer of marriage unexpectedly. | 


The offer did come in a very droll, dry, business-like 
way from a renovated old widower in a blue silk 
cravat. I thought I made a splendid story of the 
incident. 

Oh, I seemed to feel the cool chaplet of fame on 
my heated brow, and to hear the chink of the yellow 
twenty-dollar gold pieces in my humble little black 
velvet wallet. 

Life was very sweet to me in those summer morn- 
ings and noons and nights. I waited patiently until 
I thought it was time for replies to come, and for the 
newspapers to shout out the name of the new star, 
already in the zenith. 

Hadn’t I for years felt the burning desire to write! 
Hadn’t I felt that | was one of the anointed !—one 
of the few set apart ! 

I don’t like to be langhed at, and yet I always en- 
joy a joke on myself as well as on others, I'll put 
my hands over my face while I tell it. 

A peddler came along with a fine assortment of 
Irish poplins. Now, I always had a weakness for 
lustrous popline. I am tall and slender. I knew a 
dress of dark-green poplin would fall in such mag- 
nificent folds from my waist down to my feet, that I 
would be the admiration of all Lenox and vicinity. 

I had felt a desire to help my poor husband. 
Fudge! Wouldn’t that be inverting the order of 
marriage ?—wouldn’t that be making of myself the 
strong oak, and of him the clinging vine? I, a free 
woman, able to earn my own living by my pen, would 
none of this. 

I bonght the beautiful pattern, and promised to 
pay for it as soon as J heard from “my publishers.” 
I said this with a great deal of zest and satisfaction. 

The dress was twenty dollars. I could pay for 
that easily, and have money left—and how nice that 
would be. Not another woman in Lenox could do 
such things as that, they were all burdens to their 
husbands. They leaned on them. 

Well, well, no Italian sunsets were finer than ours 
in Lenox; no sunrise in the tropics softer, or mel- 
lower, or more delightful. 

In a few weeks came a bulky envelope, acccompa- 
nied by a letter. My beautiful love-story of “ Au- 
gustus the Runner, and Melissa Melsina the Orphan” 
came back to me, and the letter read : 


“Mapam: We shall not be able to use your story 
of ‘Augustus the True Hero.’ We return you the 
MSS., etc., etc.” 


Why wouldn’t they use it? Perhaps an ill-dis 
posed clerk had sent it back to me; or, maybe, they 
had organized rings, and favored no new contribu- 
tors. I wrote back immediately, and asked why they 
refused it. I wanted they should point out the errors, 
and if it was not worth fifteen dollars, perhaps they 
would pay me twelve for it; and, rather than miss a | 


sale, and because it was my first attempt, I was will-| 


| ing to sell it for ten dollars, I didn’t mind making 
| a little sacrifice. I could afford to be generous, I 
| received no reply. I wrote again with a like result. 
I hoped a better fate for the ‘ Grandmother's 
Prophecy ;” but though I waited long and patiently, 
| I never heard a word from it. I presume it was con- 
signed to the waste- basket. 
| The days were not so beautiful then. My star of 
| hope had gone down—the sunsets and sunrises were 
| very common. I wondered wherein had ever lain 
the burnished glow and the tender shimmer on the 
hazy hill-tops, and the soft, caressing touch that 
seemed to come to my glad face in the twilight breeze 
that dallied on the billowy meadows, and ehook the 
over ripe roses until their pale petals fell like fragrant 
flakes at my feet. 

I took up the burden of life again; it was a little 
heavy at first; its tasks were often performed in 
tears, that fell freely when I thought of my great 

Though | shrank from facing the truth, I 
could call my error by no other name. 


mistake. 


How I hated the sight of my green poplin dress! 
It brought up such painful memories; and then it 
did not harmonize with my shaw! or hat or veil. 
What a mountain loomed up before me when I tried 
to pay for it myself. 

I sold butter and eggs, chickens and berries and 
cucumbers and radishes, and took in washings and 
boarded the music-teacher, but I couldn't pay for it 
all myself, and I couldn’t trade it off. It haunted 
me like the dead body haunted Eugene Aram. 

At last, in a fit of despair I cried right out one 
night, and owned up to the whole thing. I was very 
miserable ; I hid my face in Joey’s bosom, and with 
sobs that shook me like an ague fit, I confessé¢d the 
whole truth. It was very humiliating, but Joey 
said it only made me dearer to him than ever, and 
that | must never play the strong oak again, and 
keep secrets from him any more. He said the pub- 
lic should never have the opportunity of criticizing 
his dear wife’s pretty stories, that they couldn’t ap- 
preciate then; a greedy gourmand of a public never 
should tear from the sanctity of home her precious 
name, and flaunt it in the papers. 

He paid for the ugly green dress willingly, and 
the tender love-light in his blue eyes, as he did it, 
was worth more to me than all the huzzas and noisy 
plaudits of a hollow-hearted public. 

I never recovered from the humiliation. My soul 
is sick yet, when I think of the bright dreams that 
for a few months dazzled my eyes, and bewildered 
and biassed my better judgment. 


RicueEs, honor, power and the like, which owe all 
their worth to our false opinion of them, are too apt 
to draw the heart from virtue. We know not how to 
prize them; they are not to be judged of by the com- 
mon vogue, but by their own nature. They have 
nothing to attract our esteem, but that we are used to 
admire them; they are not cried up because they 
are things that ought to be desired, but they are de- 
sired because they are generally cried up. 
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THE FLOWERS OF THE SEA, 
BY E. CHARDON, 

PYVHE dweller upon land is accustomed to regard 
the sea as a vast waste of waters, resting upon 
rocks and sand, and abounding, perhaps, with a 

numerous, curious and predacious animal life, with 

a flora of sea weeds and mosses, with perhaps beauti 


ful shells and brilliant 
scaled fish. But, flowers! 
who would look for them 
in the sea? Nevertheless, 
they are there, as beautiful 
as those upon land, and 
far more wonderful in their 
structures and functions. 

The flowers of the sea are 
living flowers, animated 
not with the passive life of 
vegetation, not with the 
active life that feels and 
moves and suffers hunger, 
and gratifies it sometimes 
voraciously, 

These sea flowers are zo- 
ophytie in their character, 
being merely poly pes, 
Among the polypes, the sea- 
anemone is the moat beau- 
tiful and the most curious, 

It seems, indeed, a 
strange compound of the 
animal and the vegetable 


THE FLOWERS OF THE SEA. 


combination of pink, gray green, white-purple, or- 
ange, lilac, yellow, blue, fawn and white. 





SEA ANEMONES. 


The lower end of the column-like body is flattened 
at the will of the polype, and attached firmly to the 
rock upon which it takes up its abode. They are 
usually stationary, though they can make a slow 
progress when they wish to do so. When one of 


these creatures desires to 
change its place, it almost 
imperceptibly contracts 
one side of its hase, and 
as imperceptibly expands 
or stretches forward the 
other side. Sometimes it 
will drag itself along by 
the aid of its tentacles. 

When the season of win- 
ter approaches, the ane- 
mones who inhabit the 
ocean at a high latitude, 
relax their hold upon the 
rocks and allow them- 
selves to be passively 
borne by the waves into 
deep water, out of the 
reach of the cold. 

The appearance of the 
anemone, when it is open 
to the sunlight, has been 
likened to that of an En- 
glish daisy. The petals or 
tentacles of this sea-flower 


kingdoms—bearing a striking resemblance to the lat- | are, however, endowed with life and motion. They 
ter in its appearance, while it is allied to the former | move about, and expand and contract, and open and 
close themselves at the animal’s pleasure. Ifthey are 


in its functions. 


The body of the sev-anemone is in the form of a 


column, of more or 
less thickness, which 
flattens out into a 
dise at the summit, 
around which are 
many rows of tenta- 
cles, resembling the 
narrow petals of a 
daisy. In the cen 
tre of this disc, in 
the midst of these 
tentacles or petals, 
is the creature's 
mouth, The tenta- 
cles vary in form 
and number greatly 
in the different spe- 
cies, Sometimes they 
are round, 80m e- 
times flat, and again 
they are pointed. As 





SEA-ANEMONES, 


touched, or if the water around it is agitated, they 


seem to shrivel up 
and draw themselves 
in. When the ten- 
tacles are closed na- 
turally, they meet at 
a point above the 
mouth of the ani- 
mal, and present the 
exact appearance of 
a bud of a flower 
just ready to bloom. 

The sea-anemone 
is most voracious in 
its appetite, seizing 
anything that comes 
within its reach. Its 
tentacles emit a ven- 
omous fluid, by 
which means small 
fish, which fall with- 
in its clutches, are 


many as one hundred and fifty tentacles have been | readily overcome, and fall an easy prey. The touch 
of a tentacle will produce a stinging smart, and for 
The sea-anemones present the most brilliant and | more than an hour afterward the hand will remain 


counted on a single anemone. 


varied colors. The stem, dise and tentacles are not | red and painful. 
always of the same color, but frequently display every 


Having swallowed its dinner, it closes its tentacles 
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and remains in a state of torpor during the process 


of digestion. It is not, however, always permitted to | 
remain in quiet. Its digestive apparatus is exceeding- 
| 


ly simple. Indeed, all there is of the animal beside 
its tentacles, are a stomach and a mouth. The latter 
opens directly upon the former, without any inter- 
mediate canal. In consequence of this, it sometimes 
happens that the animal which has been seized and 
swallowed alive and whole is able to force its way 
out again, and make its escape uninjured. Or a 
shrimp which has witnessed the wholesale devouring 


of the prey from a distance will throw himself upon | 


the anemone, with his small feet prevent the closing 
of the tentacles, and, thrusting its claws into the crea- 
ture’s stomach, will draw the recently-swallowed food 
forth for his own use. Sometimes a battle takes place 
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| fuse. These embryo anemones attach themselves 
to some solid substance, soon throw out little 
rows of tentacles, and finally become minature ane- 


| 


mones, 

The most curious trait of these wonderful sea 
flowers is their tenacity of life. If a tentacle is am- 
putated, another one speedily grows in its place. If 
an anemone is torn forcibly from the rock, leaving 

|small fragments adhering, each one of these frag- 
ments will develop rows of tentacles, then a mouth 
| and a stomach, and become in time a complete ani- 
mal, If an anemone is cut in two, the lower half of 
the body throws out its fringe of tentacles, and de- 
velops a digestive apparatus. The upper half will 
go on catching and swallowing its prey, apparently 
| entirely oblivious to the fact that the food passes out 





BIRTH OF THE ANEMONE. 


on these occasions, in which the shrimp gets the 
worst of it, and finds himself, when too lete, on the 
wrong side of the creature’s mouth. 

As the anemone cannot go in quest of food, but 
must wait for it to come within his reach, nature has 
wisely ordered that he shall be enabled to endure a 
long fast without inconvenience. Thus anemones 
have been known to live for two or three years with- 
out food. 

The germs and embryos of the anemones are borne 
within the arms or tentacles. The former are mo- 
tionless, the latter exhibit a sort of rotary motion. 
From the ten: cles they pass into the stomach, where 
they remain uninjured amid the digesting food, and 
are at last ejected through the mouth with the re- 





oe es oe nt 


at once through the lower opening. This opening, 
however, gradually closes, a crown of tentacles ap- 
pears, a new mouth is formed, and the creature has 
gained, rather than lost, by its mutilation, for it now 
poasesses the faculty of double enjoyment in being 
able to eat with two mouths at once. This is not for 
long, however. In due time the double anemone 
separates in the middle, producing two single ane- 
mones ; and thus three perfectly independent crea- 
tures have been formed from one 
If an anemone is cut in two lengthwise, each half 
| will finally unite, and the result will be two anemones 
just like the original one, except of somewhat slim- 
mer proportions. If one of these curious greatures is 
cut up into more than two fragments, the result is 
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atill the same—at least, one living anemone for each 
fragment. 

The Abbé Dicquemare, who experimented in va- 
rious ways with these zoophytes, remarked: “ Per- 
haps I may be accused of cruelty, but from what I 
have seen from my experiments, I believe that the 
happiness of the creatures was increased; for, not 
only did I augment the duration of their lives, but I 
renewed the term of their youth.” H2 might have 
added that in multiplying their existences he multi- 
plied their capacity for enjoyment. 

The Lucernaria differ from the anemones in their 
form, and in the texture of their skin. They attach 





TWO BELL LUCERNARI#® UPON A PIECE OF SEA-WEED. 


themselves to sea-weeds and other marine bodies 
The tentacles, instead of proceeding in a regular 
fringe around the whole disc, appear in clusters from 
a number of hornlike protuberances. 

The Bell Lucernaria ia one of the most beautiful of 
the species. It is bell shaped, an inch in depth, of a 
uniform dark-brown, while each of the eight lobes of 
the corolla is terminated by a glandular rose colored 
bud. Its mouth is small and square, and in the 
centre. 

The anemones are used for food in certain coun- 
tries, and are even considered delicacies, 


“IT’S NONE OF MY BUSINESS.” 


“ TT’S none of my business,” said Peter Martin, as 


he passed Farmer Hyde’s orchard and saw one | 


of his neighbor's sons stealing apples. “Let Ryder 
look after his own boys.” 

And he trudged on home, meeting Mr. Ryder by 
the way. His first impulse was to tell the neighbor 
about his son, but he checked the impulse. saying in 
his mind: “ Let him find it out for himself; it’s none 
of my business. I’d get his ill-will, instead of his 
thanks, most likely.” 

It so happened that this was Jim Ryder’s first 
offence, and if Martin had told his father, the re- 
proof or punishment that would have followed might 
have saved the boy from further crime. But, escap- 


ing detection and punishment, he was encouraged to 
go on ig evil. 
But it was Martin’s business, even in the narrow | Shame or repentance. 


and selfish sense in which he had expressed himself. 
He would have made it his business if some one had 
introduced a fever-breeding nuisance into the neigh- 
borhood, to the serious peril of his family. 

On that very evening Jim Ryder met Martin’s son 
Edward, a lad three years younger, and gave him a 
couple of nice red apples. 

“Where did you get them?” asked Edward, as he 
ate the spicy fruit. 

“ You'll not tell ?” 

“Oh, no indeed.” 

“Well, then, I got them down at Mr. Hyde’s 
orchard, I was going along there, and the apples 
looked so tempting I could not resist. Mr. Hyde’s 
got bushels and bushels, and he’ll never miss them.” 

The boys talked it over, and the older one per- 


| suaded the younger that there was no great harm in 


taking a few apples. The only thing was not to be 
found out. And they agreed to go round together, 
on the next afternoon, and help themselves to as 
many as they could carry. 

Peter Martin was returning home on the next day, 
and just as he got near Farmer Hyde’s orchard, he 
heard a great outcry and barking of dogs. And soon 
after he saw Jim Ryder leap over the fence and run 
swiftly down the road, 

“Ah, you young rascal!” 
“ Been stealing apples again.” 

He was moving on, when he heard himself called. 
Looking round he saw Farmer Hyde—and he saw 
something else that made his heart sink like lead in 
his bosom. He saw his little boy Edward in the 
tight grip of the angry farmer's hand. 

“ Been stealing my apples!” said the farmer. 

At a single bound Peter Martin was over the fence, 
and, standing with pale lips before the farmer and 
his frightened boy, he cried: “Oh, Ned! Ned!” in 
sorrow and shame. “To think that you could have 
done a mean and wicked thing like this.” 

“Tl wouldn’t have thought of it, father,” answered 
the trembling, white faced child, “if it hadn’t been 
for Jim Ryder. He said he got some yesterday, and 
that it wasn’t any harm.” 

“ The greatest rogue has got off, as is usual in such 
cases,” said Farmer Hyde, the anger going out of his 
heart at sight of the father’s pain. “But there is 
harm, my boy,” speaking gravely but kindly to Ed- 
ward, “in taking what don’t belong to you. It is 
stealing.” 

Peter Martin went home that day a wiser man; 
and with some cleirer notions of his responsibility 
in the life around him. 


he said to himself. 


Ir is an ill thing for a man not to know the gauge 
of his own stomach, nor to consider that men do 
many things in their drink that they are ashamed of 
when sober; drunkenness being nothing but a volun- 
tary madness, it emboldens men to undertake all 
sorts of mischief; it both irritates wickedness and 
discovers it; it does not only make men vicious, but 
shows them to be so; and the end of it is either 
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BY PROF. JOHN WISE, 
HE first time I was ever swallowed up in a 
storm cloud, it happened to be in a suddenly 
generated hailstorm nimbus during an ascen 
sion from Carlisle, Pa. A hail storm is not a very 
large meteor, but it is very violent in its gyratory 
action; and when it sucks a balloon into its vortical 
air-hopper, the aéronaut may look out for a little 
rough usage, and not the least of his troubles will be 
a nausea similar to that of sea-sickness, following 


the swinging to and fro, compounded with gyrations, | 
of the airship. I will, however, for the present, | 
describe an experience of travelling inside of a 
thunder-gust for a distance of nearly a hundred 
miles along the Ohio River, in a balloon voyage from 
Portsmouth, Ohio, to Point Pleasant, about twelve 
miles below Gallipolis. Straight across the country 
from Portsmouth to Gallipolis is not much over half | 


* We are indebted to the publishers of To-Day for the fine 
illustration accompanying this article, as well as for the very 


interesting article itself, which appeared originally in that 
paper. 
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IN A THUNDER-CLOUD WITH A BALLOON.* 


“T GAZED UPON IT WITH ADMIRATION AND AMAZEMENT.” 


the distance it is by the course of the river, but 
thunder storms have a penchant to trail their watery 
drapery along river channels. 

The ascension was made in the afternoon, between 
four and five o’clock, and right in the face of an ap- 
proaching thunder-gust coming from the northwest, 
On attaining a height of three-quarters of a mile, I 
discovered a second thunder gust coming along from 
the southwest. My balloon was situated on the apex 
of the two lines of the approaching storms, and 
already gave indications of being gobbled up in the 


4 
\ 


vortex of centralizing air incident to storm-clouds. 
I made{up my mind to go into the whale’s belly, not 
entirely regardless of consequences; but being well 
provided with gas and ballast, I was consoled with 
the knowledge that I could escape from this leviathan 
of the air by using the means of gravitation in let- 
ting out gas, or of levitation by disposing of ballast. 

The two storms were now approaching, as it were, 


|in grand battle array, with thundering explosions, 


The discharges of lightning came vivid, sharp and 
frequent ; and when the two storms clashed, they be- 
came terrific. It was a scene of awful grandeur, I 
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had a mind to escape by one or the other of the 
means just mentioned, but, like Lot’s wife, I was 
curious enough to look back—not to be turned into 
a pillar of salt, but certainly to be well shaken— 


hurled round and round as it were by the nape of | 


the neck, 

The intelligent reader may here be reminded that 
a thunder-storm is not an accidentally condensed, 
irregularly massed body of watery vapor, as viewed 
from the earth, but a geometrically formed and in- 
dividualized meteor, and of mathematical precision 


in its motion and compensating balances. It is more | 


or less governed in its onward progress by the undu- 
lations of the earth’s surface—the channels of rivers, 


valleys and mountain gorges. These meteors often | 


take short turns to pass into a deep valley. When 
they happen to plunge against a mountain-side that 
lies in their direct course, they often become tan- 
gled in the mountain-top, swaying to and fro like 
things of life, and this gives rise to those destructive 
mountain torrents known as “cloud bursts.” The 


rain that would be otherwise spread over a great | 


surface is by this stand-still of the meteor poured 
down against the immediately underneath surface of 
the mountain-side. 

It requires no strained imagination to give interest 
to storm scenes as viewed from above them and in 
their midet ; and when it is considered that a balloon 
is not in the predicament of a ship at sea as ina 
storm, the scene may be viewed with an assurance of 
safety that is never realized on the water. The sea- 
ship has two elements to contend with. The air 
whirling it around in the vortex of a storm, and the 
thousand times denser water holding it in its em 
brace, brings upon the sea-ship a leverage and strain 
that crashes and cracks it to pieces. The balloon 
has but one element to contend with, and it matters 
not whether the current is one mile an hour or one 
handred miles ; to the air-passenger it is all the same, 
for he knows not that he is moving at all unless he 
can see some landmarks to give him an idea of mo- 
tion, In a thunder-cloud, however, there is a per- 
ceptible motion, not violent, but disagreeable. The 
motion is gyratory—a swinging to and fro and going 
round in a circle at the same time—and this motion 
produces nausea like sea-sickness. The huge black 
precipices of nimbi, or the brilliantly illuminated 
lava-looking cumuli, have not the terror-giving cha- 
racter to the air-passenger that the coral reefs and 
leeshore rocks have to the sea-passenger. The reader 
is now better prepared to resume the thread of the 
narrative with composure, since dashing against an 
atmospheric boulder will not shock him. 

These two storms merging into one having met at 
an angle in the course of the river where it trends off 
from a southwest to a northeast, direction of stream, 


it followed the course of the Ohio up to the mouth of | 


the Kanawha River, and there it made a turn up 
that watercourse. Sailing in this meteor, I was con- 
stantly surrounded by electrical phenomena. While 
the discharges of lightning were almost incessant, 
thundering and crashing out of the thick vapor with 


| livid, zigzag bolts darting down toward the earth, 
they never seemed to explode near to the balloon. 
Most of the time the balloon was sailing in clear 
|atmosphere between the upper and lower cloud, 
though right in front of it, and within a few hun- 
dred yards, the upper and lower clouds were joined 
| in the form of a waterspout, and from this conjoined 
mass the discharges were mainly taking place, though 
occasionally a more distant explosion would occur. 
The central explosions were so frequent and terrific 
that I dare not let the balloon rock into the vortex, 
and, in order to avoid this, I had to pay out ballast 
and gas, causing the balloon to rise and fall, and by 
| that means be thrown outward in the upper cloud, 
whenever the lower cloud had rocked it too near the 
central uprising air-shower. This kind of manceuv- 
ring has been learned from former experience in 


these meteors. 

One time the balloon got so far to the rear of the 
| centre of the vortex between the upper and the lower 
cloud that it fell into the rays of the sun. This pro- 
duced one of the rarest spectacles of rainbow light 
in the form of a parhelion, or aureola, as it is tech- 
nically termed, that my eyes ever rested on. It 
threw upon this black central cloud matter a beauti- 
ful prismatic arch of vari-colored light, not circular 
as a rainbow, but in the form of a twisted ellipse, 
caused, no doubt, by the difference of density of the 
watery particles acting as the screen. I gazed upon 
it with admiration and amazement. All this time 
the celestial fireworks continued in full blast, bang- 
ing and booming like great guns, and the hissing of 
electrical streams of fire were truly appalling. It 
seemed to me like the crack of doom; and while it 
made my hair bristle and my heart beat quick time, 
it seemed still to say, “Stand from under,” because 
the thunderbolts were all hurled downward. So far 
as my reason could direct, I felt it safer to look at it 
from above than from below; besides, the country 
below was mainly forest and river, as seen from an 
occasional glimpse through an open chasm of the 
lower cloud. 

Once the balloon was totally involved in a mass 
of orange-colored flame. This was evidently “sheet 
lightning” playing between the upper and the lower 
cloud. I was for a moment paralyzed, not by an 
| electric shock, but by a shudder of fright, as it seemed 
for the moment that my air-bubble was in a blaze. 
In an instant more | felt easier in mind, seeing that 
the fire had not harmed the balloon. The thought 
now occurred, Am I not venturing too far upon my 
philosophy of safety in a thunder-cloud? Besides, 
|my ballast was pretty well exhausted, and I had 
| been riding in a storm for more than an hour, so 
| that I must be many miles from the place of de- 
| parture. 
The beautiful grotto of fire would appear and dis- 
| appear as the balloon happened to fall in and out of 
| the sunbeams blazing in between the upper and the 
| lower cloud. The balloon refracting the rays of 
| light passing through it caused the prismatic arch. 
| The rain was discharged from the lower cloud, and 
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but seldom a few heavy drops would fall on to the} by what kind of an express it had been carried to 
balloon from the upper stratum. From the rushing | the distance of ninety miles two hours after it came 
noise of water, it was evident that the rain was de- | from the press. 

scending to the earth in torrents, and this, with the| There are scenes in our lives that seem to become 
heavy and constant discharges of thunderbolts and | as indelibly impressed upon the tablet of the brain 
the remarkable beauty of the aureola illuminating | as is the image on the photographer’s albuminoid 
the interior of the storm-cloud, gave it more the | membrane, and these storm scenes are of that char- 
character of a scene of enchantment than one of| acter. The secret majesty of Nature therein asserts 
reality. There was a fearful fascination in the grand | its superior divinity, and makes man shrink into the 
phenomenon ; and while it made one’s heart beat | insignificance of a microscopic monad, with all his 
with emotion and a feeling of awe, it still persisted | boasted intellectual powers, when compared to the 
in dragging one along as the soldier is dragged along | intelligence of the great Ruler of the universe. 

in the thick smoke of the battle’s cannon. It is im- 








possible to fully and fairly portray with words the | 
condition of mind and its surrounding phenomena | 
when sailing in the midst of a good-sized thunder- 
storm. It is a sublimity not realizable on the sur- | 
fuce of the earth, grand and majestic as these | 
meteors present themselves to an observer on terra 
firma. 
Having now sailed within the folds of this elec- | 
trical meteor for over an hour, and for a distance of | 
nearly a hundred miles by the course of the Ohio 
River, and viewed it from various positions, the 
limited amount of ballast remaining on hand ad- | 
monished a preparation for descent. Before coming | 
down, a dozen or more copies of the Portsmouth 
daily paper were thrown overboard, and they were | 
soon drawn into the vortex of the storm. One of 
them fell into my hands again the next day, as will | 
be explained in the conclusion of this narrative. I | 
now commenced to descend slowly and cautiously, | 
in order to look out for a safe landing-place. As 
this process was going on, the storm was moving 
forward and away from the balloon. On coming | 
down through the lower cloud, | found the surface 
of Gallia County hereabouts covered with forest; but 
some distance ahead in my line of direction a log 
cabin peered out from a little “clearing,” and | 
struck for this, and made a lodgment before the | 
cabin door in the rain, greatly to the surprise of the 
family in the house. Seeing the suddenly appearing 
apparition was nothing more than flesh and blood, | 
the good housewife cautiously, with the door slightly 
ajar, ventured the question ol, “* Who are you?” In| 
dripping garments and with the most gentle speech 
at my command, | anewered, “A stranger, madam, 
in a strange land ; will you please help me a little ?” 
Still holding the door in her hand, she said, “ What 
is that?” pointing at the air-craft as it was swaying 
over her head. “A balloon, madam, just come out | 
of that cloud.” The door immediately tiew open, and | 
at the same time she exclaimed, “Come out, Joe; 
here’s a man in a balloon that you read about in the 
paper the other day.” 
The next morning I went to Small’s Landing, a | 
few miles off, to get on a Pittsburgh and Cincinnati 
packet to return co Portsmouth, and there | found | 
one of the papers referred to above, and which they 
told me had fallen down from a black thunder- 
cloud that passed overhead the day before, much to 
their astonishment, until I had explained to them 





RETROSPECT. 


BY 8 JENNIE JONES. 


HE path of the day is trodden; 
I sit by the milestone, night, 
And backward glance at the winding road 
As it gleams in the sunset light. 


Over the hill and adown the plain 
Where my feet were tired and sore, 
But the thorns that wounded, the stones that bruised, 


I see them again no more. 


I see instead, by the highway side, 
The flowers 1 might have strewn 
For other feet mure sorely tried, 
In paths that were dark and lone. 


I see instead the fountain cool, 
With its rainbow-colored spray, 

And the chalice I broke in my careless haste 
As I turned from the water away, 


Heedless of those who waited there 
For the draught I might have dipped, 

Heedless of blessings that had been mine, 
From the weary and fever-lipped. 

I see instead of the steep ascent 
Where toiling, I wept and prayed, 

The struggling, trembling ones, to whom 
My hand vouchsafed no aid 

I see the light that crowned my road, 
I see the dark unrest 

That wrapped my soul as a murky cloud— 
Father, Thou knowest best ! 

Oh, lead me in Thine own right paths, 
Or smooth or rough the way, 

And may I nearer walk to Thee, 
To-morrow than to-day. 


BEE. 


HAGNER, 


THE 
BY L. 8&8. 
ANCER of the golden belt! 
. Errant knight in ladies’ bower 
I have caught thee fairly now, 
Hid within this lotus flower. 
Ivory prison meet for thee, 
Boon companion of the light; 
Drowned in nectar thou shalt be 
Tiny Clarence of delight! 
Golden youth, beware! beware! 
Touch not, taste not, lest ye die. 
Let this wanderer of the air 
Teach forbidden sweets to fly. 
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MIGRATORY LOCUSTS. Louis Figuier, the well known French naturalist, 

FT VIE locust is one of the little insects that at times | thus describes their journeyiags: 
inflicts upon man an amount of inconvenience) “It is especially in warm climates that they be- 
- and mischief wholly inconsistent with its dimen- | come such fearful pests to agriculture. Wherever 
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sions, and due principally to the power of its num- | they alight, they change the most fertile country into 
bers, A swarm of locusts is one of the most tearful | an arid desert. They are seen coming in innumer- 
visitations to which the East is exposed, and is alto- | able bands, which, from afar, have the appearance 
gether extraordinary. of stormy clouds, even hiding the sun. As far and 
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as wide as the eye can reach, the sky is black, and 
the soil is inundated with them, The noise of these 
millions of wings may be compared to the sound of 
a cataract. When this fearful army alights upon | 
the ground, the branches of the trees break, and 
in a few hours, and over an extent of many leagues, | 
all vegetation has dieappeared, the wheat is gnawed | 
to its very roots, the trees are stripped of their leaves, | 
Everything has been destroyed, gnawed down and 
devoured. When nothing more is left, the terrible 
host rises, as if in obedience to some given signal, | 
and takes its departure, leaving behind it despair | 
and famine. It goes to look for fresh food—seeking 
whom, or rather in this case what it may devour. 
“During the year succeeding that in which a| 
country has been devastated by showers of locusts, | 
damage from these insects is the less to be feared ; | 
for it happens often that after having ravaged every- 
thirg, they die of hunger before the laying season 
begins. But their death becomes the cause of a 
greater evil. Their innumerable carcasses, lying in 
heaps and heated by the sun, are not long in enter- 
ing into a state of putrefaction; epidemic diseases, 
caused by the poisonous gases emanating from them, 
soon break out, and decimate the populations, These 
locusts are bred in the deserts of Arabia and Tartary, 
and the east winds carry them into Africa and 
Europe. Ships in the eastern part of the Mediter- 
anean are sometimes covered with them at a great 


distance from the land.” 

Captain Hall, in his second series of “ Fragments 
of Voyages and Travels,” gives the following account 
of a vast locust swarm : 

“Captain Beaufort, with whose interesting and de- 
lightful book on Caramania every reader of travel is 
familiar, told me that when he lay at Smyrna, in 
1811, he had an opportunity of forming a rude esti- 
mate of the magnitude of a flight of locusts which | 
was drifting past from south to north. The consul 
had occasion to send a messenger, in a due easterly 
direction, to the bashaws of Sardis, in Asia Minor, 
that is, in a course at right angles to the flight of the 
locusts. This person rode forty miles before he got 
clear of the moving column of these ravenous ani- 
mals. It was inferred, from observations made with 
a pocket telescope, that the height of the column 
could not be less than three hundred yards, and the| 
rate at which it passed not slower than seven miles | 
an hour. This continued for three days and nights, 
apparently without intermission, As these insects | 
aucceeded one another at an average distance of not 
more than three feet, and were about one foot apart | 
above one another, it was computed that the lowest | 
number of locusts in this enormous swarm must have | 
exceeded 168, 608,563,200 200,” 

After remarking that the mind is incapable of ap- | 
preciating such numbers unless compared with some | 
standard, Captain Hal! proceeds: “Captain Beaufort | 
determined that the locusts he saw, if formed into a | 
heap, would have exceeded in magnitude more than | 
a thousand and thirty times the largest pyramid of | 
lgypt; or if they had been placed on the ground 


| plague. 
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close together, in a band of a mile and an eighth in 
width, it would have encircled the globe!” 

The young locusts craw! until their wings are de- 
veloped, and in their march they will overcome moat 
obstacles. They climb over the roofs of the low 
houses, over fences and walls, march through the 
streets of towns and villages, not avoiding either man 
or beast, so that the wheels of a cart will at times 
sink several inches deep into a mass of locusts, while 
a pedestrian walking through them will often have 
them up above his ankle. A swarm of young locusts 
unable to fly is more dreaded than one of older in- 
sects, for it is in vain to think of driving them away 
by noise or smoke; whichever way they escape they 
must still go along the ground ; and if a few hundred 
thousands of them be killed, this avails but little 
against the millions which form a swarm. 

Various means have been taken to abate this 
Sometimes the eggs are gathered and de- 
stroyed. At one time 3,000 quintals of eggs were 
buried or thrown into the Rhone. Counting 1,750,000 
eggs per quintal, that will give us a total of 
5,250,000,000 of locusts destroyed in the egg, which 
otherwise would have very soon renewed the ravages 
of which the country had so lately been the victim, 
Sometimes the locusts themselves are gathered and 
crushed. Again, all the inhabitants turn out, and 
by making a frightful din attempt to drive them off. 
It is said that smoke will disperse them. This ex- 
pedient, however, is often a complete failure; for 
when one of these countless swarms has dropped 
upon the ground, and proceeds grazing along in the 
direction of the fire, the mere weight of the general 
mass forces the foremost ranks into the flames,,where 
a few thousands of them perish perhaps, but their 
bodies extinguish the fire, and leave a free field for 
the advancing enemy. In their progress over the 
country they choke up the springs, the canals and 
the brooks—so that it is with a great deal of trouble 
that they are cleared—with their dead bodies, which, 
decaying in the water, produce infection, 

The locust is not confined wholly to Asia and 
Africa, They frequently visit the countries of south- 
ern Europe. Pliny speaks of their frequent visits to 
Greece. In 1690, locusts arrived in Poland and 
Lithuania by three different ways, and, as it were, in 
three different bodies. ‘‘ They were to be found in 
certain places where they had died,” writes the Abbe 
Ussaris, an eye witness, “lying on one another in 
heaps of four feet in height. Those which were alive 
perched upon the trees, bending their branches to 
the ground, so great was their number. The people 
thought that they had Hebrew letters on their wings. 
A rabbi professed to be able to read on them words 


| which signified God’s wrath. The rains killed these 


insects ; they infected the air; and the cattle which 
ate them in the grass died immediately.” 

In 1749, locusts stopped the army of Charles XIL., 
King of Sweden, as it was retreating from Bessarabia, 
on its defeat at Pultowa. The king thought he was 


assailed by a hailstorm, when a host of these insects 
In 1753, Portugal 


beat violently against his army. 
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was attacked by them. In 17:20, in Transylvania, 
their ravages assumed such gigantic proportions that 
it was found necessary to call in the assistance of the 
army in the attempt to exterminate them. 
showed themselves at the same time in the empire of 
Moroceo, causing a fearful famine. In the years 
1613, 1805, 1820, 1822, 1824, 1825, 1832 and 1834, 
their visits to the south of France were most formid- 


Locusts 


able. Locusts are always to be found in Algeria, but 
it is only occasionally that they make great ravages. 
In the.years 1845 and 1866, their most terrible in- 
vasions took place. 

“According to General Dumas,” says Figuier, 
“ locusts, fresh or preserved, are good food for bot 
men and camels, They are eaten grilled or boiled, 
or prepared in the koue-kousson, after their legs, 
wings and heads have been taken off. Sometime: 
they are dried in the sun and reduced to powder, 
which is mixed with milk, and made into cakes with 
flour, dripping or butter and salt. Camels are very 


fond of them, and they are given to them afier having 
been dried, or roasted between two layers of ashes, 
Dried and salted, they are in Asia and in Africa an 
article of commerce. At Bagdad they sometimes 
cause the price of meat to fall. The taste of their 
flesh may be compared to that of the crab. Eastern 
nations have eaten locuats from time immemorial. 
The Greek comic poet, Aristophanes, tells us that 
the Greeks sold them in the markets. Moses allowed 
to the Jews four species, which are mentioned in 
Leviticus. St. John the Baptist. following the ex- 
ample of the Prophet Amos, made them his food in 
the desert, where he found nothing but locusts and a 
little honey.” 

We frequently hear of the depredations of the 
seventeen-year locusts through the Western States, 
but these are not lccuats proper. They are a species 
of grasshopper, which sometimes commit great havoc 
in crops, but the visitations of which will not com- 
| pare with those of the Asiatic locusts, 
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A STORY OF 8TRUGGLES AND HOPES. 


BY EDWAR 


D GARRETT, 
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Author of “ Oceupations of a Retired Life,” “ Premiums Paid to Experience,” ete. 


PART IV.—MILLICENT’S ROMANCE, AND 
WHAT IT WAS MADE OF, 
CHAPTER XX.—FOUND AND LOST. 
[T\WERE was one who was out in the rain and the 
wind, 

David Maxwell had not failed in his proposed 
twilight wandering about Harwich town. He had 
lingered in the principal street, he had haunted the 
quay. He had let the cheery fisher folk enter into 
talk with him, if happily some scrap of their chance 
He found what 
Standing in a shed, for shelter 


nformation wight give him a clue. 
seemed one, at last, 
from the rain, when it was past midnight, his refuge 
happened to be shared by a man, who stated he had 
seen “a strange gentleman carrying a big coat, on 
the road far down below Dovercourt. The gentle- 
man had stopped him, and asked whether there was 
any place near where he could stay for the night, 
and he had recommended the Stars Inn. The gentle 
man had remarked that he was a stranger, new in 
Harwich that morning.” 

David’s further questions elicited that this Star 


Inn was situate about seven miles out of Har- 


wich. 

There was no time to be wasted in an endeavor, 
almost sure to be fruitless, at such an‘hour and on 
such a night, to procure any conveyance. Dayid 
knew himeelf to be a quick walker. There was just 


time for him to reach the Stars Inn on fuot, see this | 


gentleman, and if he were not his missing friend, 


get back to Harwich in time to watch the passengers | 


go on board the early morning boat. 
David was tired and wet, but the moment he got 
VOL, XLI.—47, 


this clue he forgot all about that, or remembered it 
only to dismiss it with the thought, “There will be 
plenty of time to rest when I have found him, and 
as for the bad weather, surely I can bear for once, 
what sailors and shepherds endure every month of 
their lives.” 
He had a long and dreary tramp. The road lay 
between hedgerows, sometimes stretching long and 
unbroken, sometimes dotted by a few houses; but 
the lights in these were all out, save where just once 
or twice, all the dreary seven miles, a winking taper 
was set to watch in a chamber of birth or death, 
The road passed through one village, with its tavern- 
sign creaking in the blast, and its old church stand- 
ing back among its graves. Once or twice, struggling 
beneath his umbrella, David struck lucifer matches, 
to read finger posts by their fleeting light. He had 
started with oilskin as well as umbrella, but both 
were presently unavailing, and there was nothing to 
do but to face the storm in dogged defencelessneas, 
Once or twice in the earlier miles of his walk, David 
thought longingly of his snug parlor in Hackney, 
and of Pheebe’s faithful ministrations. But when 
| he was thoroughly wet through, it seemed easier to 
goon so. It even seemed to lay his anxieties,—no- 
thing could be done for the next two or three hours, 
| but walk straight on even as he was doing. Once or 
‘twice he sang, scarcely noticing what he sang, or 
even that he sang at all. But in one of the little 
| houses, a young mother watching through her first 
night with her child upon her breast, laid it up as a 
| good omen for “ baby,” that she heard a voice pas: 
| in the tempest, singing,— 
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“Then let our songs abound, 
And every tear be dry; 
We're marching through Immanuel's ground 
To fairer worlds on high.” 


| songese went on thick and fast—tourists, commercial 
travellers, “ Herr Professors,” and scholastic “ Frau- 
| teins,” navvies and seafaring men, Then the cries 
}and shouts grew deafening, and moorings began to 


The “Stars” was reached at last, and after many | slacken, and one more epectacled Herr Pro‘essor 
knocks and shouts, the landlord’s head was lifted off| rushed breathleasly on board, and returned the cap- 


its pillow and thrust out of the window. 


apology for their untimeliness, 

“Yes, there was in the house a gentleman who had 
come from Harwich that day.” 

* Did not know his business.” 

“ Did not know his name.” 

“Ts it a matter of life or death ?” 

“ Just ask him to let me see him,” David answered. 
“Tt may be life or death to whom I am seeking, and 
unless I see him, I cannot tell whether this be he or 
no. And delay may be of terrible consequence.” 

Up went another window: the stranger had evi- 
dently been listening at his casement to the alarm, 
and thus appealed to, he reaponded, in broad Scotch, 


and a gruff voice. unmistakably not Fergus Laurie’s: | 


“T am Donald Gordon, traveiler for Flockhart & 
Cv., of Glasgow. If you winna believe it without 
seeing me, |’l! away to the door and answer whatever 
you may speir.” 

“Thank you, I won’t trouble you, I am quite 
convinced,” said David. “ Pardon me for disturbing 
you all,” 

“There ain’t another house for miles,” inter- 
rupted mine host; “hadn’t you better come in and 
put up till worning? It ain’t a night for a dog to 
be out.” 


“Many thanks,” said David; “but it will take me | 


all my speed to get back to Harwich by the time | 
must be there.” And so he swiftly retraced his steps, 
not at all aisheartened by the failure, for he had 
prepared himself for disappointment, and kept up a 
strong faith in the German boat, 

The rain ceased and the wind went down before 
the first peep of dawn. But the raw, yellow calm 
seemed colder and damper and more cruel than the 


tempest. There is all diflerence between the wrestle 


for life in the shipwreck and the dull waiting for | 


rescue on a desert island. While nature struggles, 
man struggles, too, and the contest seems equal. But 
when she sits down and bides her time, his heart 
drops within him like lead. Her time is so long, his 
days are so short! David did not sing on his way 
into Harwich town. 

He hurried down to the quay. The German boat 
lay alongside, and there were several people standing 


The host | 
was rather grumpy, but he could hardly refuse answers | stowed upon him. 
to David’s rapid questions, not put without ample 


tain an innocent “thank you,” for the curse he be- 
And then the other mooring was 
| loosened, and last words were shouted, and handker- 
| chiefs began to wave. And the Rhineland went on 
| her ocean way. 

But no Fergus Laurie. 

| This was when Dayid’s heart began to sink, and 
|he began to think to himself that within easy dis- 
tance of the little easy-going town there must be 
| many and many a little creek which might keep any 
| ghostly secret committed to its care, for many and 
many a month—nay, for many a year. And his 
| heart ached for Millicent—for one so tried, so long 
| patient, ay, and so ready to forgive, yet deceived and 
goaded into a wrath that might be a life-long pain to 
her soul. 

All that he could do was to go about the town 
| again, renewing his inquiries at all the hotels and 
| livery stables, A desperate sense of the puerility 
| and feebleness of his endeavors grew upon him. He 
| was tired within an inch of his life, he was wet 
| through, he was hungry and comfortless, and yet be 

was unsuccessful, where a London detective would 
| doubtless bave succeeded, without the expenditure 
of a tithe of his vital force. He could only reassure 

himeelf by the recollection that a detective’s success 
| would probably have been more fatal to their real 
| wishes than even his own failure. 
| The town fully woke up at last, the shops were 
opened, and other people besides fishers and passen- 
| gers by early boats began to move about. Presently 
| coming out of a large house in one of the quiet, old- 
| fashioned streets, David saw a figure which made his 
| heart lea It was at some little distance from the 
| spot where he stood, yet he could have been quite 
| sure that it was Fergus, but for the fact—which 
| seemed to him to throw doubt on it—that he was not 
alone, but in the company of an old gentleman, and 
| a young lady in a severely elegant morning-costume. 
David hastily followed them at a discreet distance, 
every moment growing more convinced that it was 
really his missing man. The three walked together 
down two or three streets, then the old gentleman 
and the young lady shook hands very cordially with 
their companion, and went off in another direction, 
| while he very leisurely took the road to the railway 
|station. Now was David's time. He overtook him, 


about, Nobody had gone on board yet, the sailors | and laying his hand kindly on his shoulder, asked 
said. There were very few passengers, they informed | breathlessly : ““ Where have you been, Laurie? We 
him, and as the steamer would soon be off he would have been searching for you. Where are you go- 
not:have to wait long. | ing ?” 

Presently the first instalment settled themselves! The other gave his shoulder a hasty shrug, which 


on board—a young lady and gentleman, palpably | did not shake off David’s touch, and stood quite still. 
‘a honeymoon pair.” The next party was a Ger- He stared at David for a moment, and answered 
man family, whose father wore spectacles, and whose | coolly: “I have been taking a breathing time and a 
mother presently began to knit. After that, the pas | blow of salt air, I am going back to London now. 
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The train does not start for half an hour, so you| sins had caught him. “Let her go her way, and 


needn't be afraid of hindering me.” leave me to go mine. I will not see her. I never 
David put his arm through his. ‘“ Why have you | wish to see her again.” 

done this, Fergus?” he pleaded. “You might have} “Oh, Fergus!” said David, “all these petty in- 

explained yourself clearly. You have given every | terests are 80 short and small, but Love and Life are 

| forever and forever. Do not defile the immortal 


one a fearful shock.” 

“It is quite refreshing to hear that anything one | with the mire of a stormy hour.” 
does can do that,” said Fergus, with asneer. “Itis| “Love!” he said, with a sneer so false and bitter 
really quite worth while to withdraw one’s-self for a | that David’s face flushed as if he himself had uttered 
time to find out how one is valued.” alie. ‘“ What love was, is, or ever can be between 

“T don’t think there is anything remarkable in | me and Millicent Harvey? Let us go our different 
one’s sudden and accounted absence alarming one’s | ways. I never want to see her again in this life or 
mother and sister,” said David, plainly. |the next. Tell her so.” 

“T have always had to take care of myself, and of| They were walking on again, and they were silent 
them, too, ever since I was a boy,” Fergus returned, | for awhile, then David said, “ You are going back to 
“T should think they might trust me perfectly by | town. What do you mean to do?” 
this time. Is Robina in a fit ?” | “Oh, everything is settled very comfortably,” Fer- 

“No, indeed; at least, not that I know of,” said | gus answered, with a sudden return to that cool, light 
David. “I thought she took it very calmly, won-| tone which made David’s heart heavier even than 
derfully calmly in one way, for she was most assidu- | the fiery outburst. “J am aman of too many re- 
ous in keeping appearances all right. But, ob, | sources to be easily ruined. I found that my chief 

Fergus, when you knew how things were, and how | creditor was staying down here, and I came away to 

agitated we might naturally suppose you to be, how | consult him, and he is going to take everything oft 
could you go away like this?” my hands. He sees quite well that by putting forth 
“] don’t wonder that you should suppose I would | capital into my concern he will soon gain an im- 
be agitated,” said Fergus, “seeing you knew how you | mense return. He will pay everybody, and be his 
had badgered and deserted me in my day of diffi- | own sole creditor, and with his resources, that will 
culty; bat I am thankful to say I can rise superior | soon be most profitable to him. We have never had 
to such treatment, and build new hopes on the old | an American agency—of course, with our means the 
disappointments. Go and tell Miss Harvey so, if| idea was ridiculous—but I suggested it to him, and 
you like. Was it a fearful shock to her? I dare say | he grasped it eagerly. I am to be his agent out in 
she was very much afraid that something would hap- | New York. I can assure you I shall be very glad to 
pen to make a public story of her insulting ingrati- | get away from this worn-out old country, with its 
tude. It would not have made a pretty chapter in her | narrow ideas and sulky prejudices. You need not 
life.” | trouble yourself about me, Mr. Maxwell. I only 
“God knows what passed between you and Milli- | hope that you may find yourself satisfied with the 
cent Harvey,” pleaded David, “I do not. I only | arrangements of your new masters. For the sake of 
know the message you promised to carry her, and | old times, 1 have tried to forget your recent mis 
that you could have only carried half of it, for that | trustfulne=s, and have spoken up for you, and, I 
she thought you still a prosperous man, and stung | think, with some effect; etill, it will be very different 
and passionate, spoke sharp words to you. What| for you, from what it would have been if I had pros- 
you said, and what she eaid, I do not know. But I} pered. Iam sorry for you. You will repent that 
do know that she is here now, Fergus—in this very you did not make your interests identical with mine, 
town—watching an opportunity to tell you that she | even in such a paltry matter as the money you pre- 
would not have spoken so, had she known the truth, | ferred to pay to Miss Harvey.” 
and to ask you to let us be your friends again, as we| “I did make my interests identical with yours,” 
used to be.” said David, quietly. “ You will see it some day.” 

They had wandered on to the esplanade while they | “It is time 1 went toward the station,” Fergus re- 
talked, and just here Fergus stood still and gazed ont | marked. “ You need not come with me. I think 
to sea. Not all his defiant self-command could con- | we have nothing more to say to each other. Good- 
trol the spasm that passed over his face. She knew bye. I dare say we shall not meet again at the 
—the woman whose high opinion his better nature | office, for I have business in all parts of London for 
had valued above all other—she knew what a base, | the next day or two, and then I shall go to Liver- 
weak, mean man he was! In the face of that crown-| pool. Of course, I shall take my household to 
ing ignominy, it did not much matter to him how | America, but in the first instance I must go out and 
close she kept her secret—nay, he hated her for do- | secure them a comfortable and suitable residence. I 
ing it. He could deny to himself that he was base, | should not like them to be exposed to any hardship, 
or weak, or mean, but the very screen her pitiful | or to have those wretched homeless feelings that any 
silence threw over his fall showed how low she felt | change brings to thoee who are not accustomed to it. 
it to be. So, I dare say I may not see youagain. If you have 

“It is too bad—too bad !” he cried, passionately, | any business communication to make, the best way 
struggling in the net of humiliation, where his own | will be to address a note to the firm formally, and 
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then it will get attended to in due course. Good. | 
bye. Give my compliments to Miss Harvey.” 
“Good-bye, Fergus,” said David, simply. He 
could add no word of blessing or commendation to 
God. Such would have sounded so like a curse. 
And Fergus went one way and David took the 
other. And as he went along he looked out over 
the sea, and said to himself, “Oh, God! the same yes- 


terday, to-day, and forever, have pity on that poor 


soul! Whither can it go from Thy Spirit ?—whither 
oan it flee from Thy presence? Though it say, 
Surely the darkness shal! cover me, yet the darkness 
hidest not from Thee. And Thou remainest holy, 
oh, Thou worship of Israel—the Rock that standeth 
steadfast while the tide comes in and out.’ 


CHAPTER XXI. 


UNDER THE CLEMATIS, 


N ILLICENT was no fiery young girl, ready to | 
snatch a fiash of excitement from her anxieties | 


like a bright foxglove from a covert of thorns. That | 
night she went to the window for a moment and saw 
the rain beating on the pane, and heard the wind | 
roaring outside in the darkness, But though she sat 
a little later than she used at home, she did not 


dream of spending the night in pacing her chamber, | 


or voluntarily listening tothe storm. She might not 
be able to sleep, but she would go to bed. She had 
gone past the age when life concentrates itself on 
pointe, and we see nothing beyond. Let not youth 
in its hastv ecorm imagine this means that the fine 
power of suffering is lost. It is when the fever is 
over that the wound is felt. 

She had a little sleep before the morning. And she 
dreamed that she and Hatty and Hatty’s old lover, 
Harry Westbrook, were walking eomewhere in a 
wood, and that Hatty suddenly began to sing the 
Magnificat, It seemed as if the singing awoke her. 
She had to make a strong effort to remember where | 
she was, and what had brought her there. The 


room looked » little different since the night before; | 


the felt sure that somebody had entered and gone 
out again, without awaking her. She rose quickly 
and drew up the blind. ‘the sea was still high with 
the fury of the late storm, but the wind was down, 


and the sky was clear and bright, with a tender, | 


tearful lustre. 
She had neglected to wind her watch on the pre- 


vious day, so that she eould not guess the hour; but 
the number of people stirring on the shore below 
convinced her that it was late. While she was 
hastily dressing, she heard somebody open the door 
very softly. It was only the landlady. 

“You'll excuse my boldness, miss,” she said, “ but 
T’ve been in before, and vou were sleeping, and the 
gentleman bade me not disturb you till you woke 
of yourself. 
you last night, and he’s not been waiting more than 
half an hour. The young gentleman’s all right, 


bless ye, miss, you needn’t trouble about him, He} 


It’s only the gentleman that brought | 


took his breakfast as ours was going in the kitchen, 
| like the real gentleman he is, and went off with my 
| master in the boat to the bathing. I’ve got your 
| breakfast-tray outside, ready to bring in the minute 
| you’re ready, for the gentleman below said you were 
to take that before you were bothered about any 
business, Ile looks as if he had been sore worrited 
himself, but as if it were kind of all over now.” 

Millicent felt that the best acknowledgment of 
David’s thoughtfulness was to obey it, 20 hastily 
| swallowed a cup of tea and a scrap of toast, and hur- 

ried down-stairs. David heard her step on the stairs, 

and came to the parlor door to meet her, and the 
moment she saw his eyes she knew that all was lost. 
| He is not dead?” she cried. 
“No, he is not dead; he is on his way back to 
| London. We must give him up to God’s patience, 
| Mies Harvey.” 
| “Why did he go away? Where has he been, and 
| what has he been doing ?” Millicent asked. 

“He came here to make arrangements with his 
chief creditor, who is staying here. He spent last 
| aight in his house,” said David. 

“He is a selfish, heartless wretch!” cried Milli- 
cent, 

| “Ah, but you see he did not start for this till he 
| had spent one dreadful unaccounted-for night,” said 
David. “Good and bad angels fought over him that 
| night, surely, and the wrong ones conquered.” 

| “ Because he was on their side,” remarked Milli- 
cent, bitterly. 

| “If there had only been something to turn the 
|acale!” said David; “such little things can do 
| it, Gach little things have done it for me some- 
times,’ 

“ Did he apeak of me! 
ask, 
| “Yea, he did; and he could not disguise that he 
| felt very strongly about you. It was the only emo- 
tion he showed. I think it will be a witness within 

him which he will never silence. He knew you 
| were here, Miss Milly, you were ready to forgive 
him. Forgive him still. He wants it more than 
|ever. He wants it so much that he has gone past 
| caring for it!” 
| “And what is to become of him?” Millicent asked, 
without any response to David’s pleading. 

“He is going to America. His chief creditor 
| seems to have consented to take the business with all 
| its responsibilities and profits, and Fergus is to be 
his agent in the States. If he has only-learned a 
few leasons, he may do well yet,” said David. 

“The better he does for this world, the worse he 
will do for the next,” remarked Millicent. “If God 
means to let him alone, He will let him prosper.” 

“That is true so far; but we must not be too sure 
about outward prosperities,” said” David. “A life 
may lie in prosperity like a corpse in a cloth of gold. 
Men look at the money-bags, but God sees the heart. 
{A man may prosper, and prosper, and prosper, till 
he reaches the summit, and sees all around but 
‘vanity of vanities,’ and he may turn to God from it, 


} 


’ Millicent forced herself to 
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: — : : 
Miss Millicent. Some go home to the Father after|and her nephew would follow later in the day. 


eating husks among the swine; but others go after | David suggested that they should stay awhile by the 
sitting appetiteless among dainties. But I think the | sea, and make holiday, and Robert Harvey was cer- 
Father is always waiting at the gate for either. And | tain that would be an excellent plan. But Millicent 
I think the elder brothere should be waiting there, | would not hear of it. 
too.” “T want to be at home, and to settle to my work,” 
There was something in his tone which made Mil- | she said. ‘‘I have lost so much time already.” She 
licent look up at him, not as a mere messenger from | spoke and thought of her wasted hours and days of 
Fergus, a lay figure in this tableau of her life, but as | late, but it was really with the weight of loat years 
himself, David Maxwell. And the moment she did | that her heart was heavy. 
80, she was conscious of a loosening of the tension at Millicent could gather from such elight conversa- 
her heart—that kind of relief from a great pain or a| tion as passed between her nephew and David Max- 
great care that is afforded by a smaller pang or a| well, that David had been out in the severe weather 
petty anxiety. Somebody else had been wounded | of the previous night, but that he had spent the 
beside herself. whole night in the storm she did not guess. Still 
It was only likely that he should look worn and | there was something about him which told of a 
weary. A good meal and a night’s sleep might put | severe strain—seme mysterious hint of a coming 
all that away. But Millicent saw something more | change. 
than that—a strange, new youthfulness about a face| “Will you take a note from me to my sister-in- 
that had never lost its youth, a spiritual life as of | law” she asked. “It is best to let her know that 
one who, still standing in the temple’s outer court, | ber boy will be home again to-day. You need not 
catches a glimpse of the Holy of Holies, it may be| trouble to call on my mother. It is tarther out of 
as another's desecrating hand disturbs the awful veil. | your way, and Christian will send her a message in 
Millicant felt this even instantly, as we all feel it | her turn.” 
sometimes, though we can only eay, as Millicent! This was the note she wrote:— 
said: “Mr. Maxwell, you have worn yourself out.! ‘ We shall be home this evening. We have done 
Are you quite sure you have had a good breakfast?” | what we could, and our part has come to nothing, 
David started, as if he had to travel a long way | but all is right with Mr. Laurie. I am afraid Mr. 
back to recollection of himself. Maxwell has nearly worn himself out, If he is ill, 
“Oh, I had supper quite late last night,” he said; | I shall know what caused it. I suppose somebody’s 
wickedness is at the bottom of most illnesses.” 








“ : . 
and the morning is not very far on yet.” 


“That means that you have had none at all!” she; And then David wentaway. And Millicent and 
answered. “Ob, Mr. Maxwell, it was really wrong | Robert went out together, and head a walk on the 
of you.” esplanade, and about the town. They stayed there 


“T forgot all about it till you spoke,” he said, with | till evening. Robert did not find his aunt a dull 
a smile. It was thoroughly true. There was no-| companion. For Millicent had not now to learn 
body’s sake for whom he was bound to remember | how to be a brave woman and a proud one. 


himself. In the sunset, they again took their journey 
“And yet remembered to have my breakfast sent | And Millicent found that the change and the bitter- 
up to me before you would see me,” said Millicent, | ness seemed harder to bear, when she passed out of 


reproachfully, as she went off to give orders that the | sight of the broad, rich meadows and gray sea-line 
strongest of tea, and the most savory of steaks, should | which had been the scene of the crisis, back into the 
be sent in immediately. | rows of streets, and the reek of the great city where 
Young Robert Harvey came in fresh and ruddy | the old, easy, happy past had been lived. It grew 
from his sea bath, and not at all unprepared for a| harder and harder as the two walked into Hackney— 
supplemental breakfasi. The three sat down together. | past the end of Acre Way, past the old church— 
It was a charmed meal for David. To be sitting | where it almost seemed as if the ghost of the old 
with Millicent, cared for by her. To know that the | sweeper—her first model—was standing, so vividly 
gentleness in her voice, and the solicitude of eyes | did the old man’s figure rise before her eye. Hardest 
were actually for him, was enough. Itdid not matter | of all, when she stood under her own clematis- 
that he knew quite well that his aching head and | covered porch, at just the same hour and in just the 
dazed manner explained her attentive kindliness. | same light as on that evening when Fergus had 
That only seemed to make it sweeter. He thought | stopped to tell her of the great discovery. The clock 
within himself that it was like passing through a} chimed half past nine as she stood there. It had 
beautiful country, with a light mist hanging over it. | chimed so then. 
Odder fancy still, for one tasting a brief happiness| If Fergus Laurie’s way of life had only gone 
out of an old sorrow and a present pain, he thought | apart from hers, if he had died, nay, if having once 
that he felt something like one looking down from | loved him she could feel in her secret heart that she 
Heaven upon the fulfilment of an old wish! Poor! loved him still, Millicent knew that it would be 
fellow, was he feverish ? better for her. Loss and pain are treasures, albeit 
They made their plans while they sat at table. | they may strain the poor human hand that bears 
David would go back to town instantly—Millicent|them. But what are waste and emptiness? Those 
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| 
who have a past have a future, too; the dullest lake| And so the queer old maid and the strong-tem- 
reflects the hills that stand around it. But poor | pered widow sat together over their pestles and pan- 


Millicent had walked through her mirage, and there nikins, One called her companion “ Ma’am,” and 
seemed only sands beyond. | the other addressed her as “ Phabe’’—but the two 
“It is hard for David, too,” she thought to herself, | were on that genuine equality where all sound hearts 
and drained the refreshment of that drop of sympa-| meet at such sacred times, And they talked and 
thy, as a thirsty traveller drains the bitter water | talked—yes, reader, as somebody will some day sit 
which he has procured at the cost of his Inst camel. | and talk about me and about you. Well, indeed, 
It had been but a mirage, poor Millicent, but hence- | for us if they are such kindly talkers, and if they 
forth there would be no friend for her like him, who | only have such kindly things to say! 
had seen the mirage, too! Each would have tones| “Says the chip of a milk gal to me this morning,” 
and turns of thought which each other would under- | Phoebe narrated, aggrieved, “ ‘This about your mas- 
stand. The secret of many friendships lies just | ter is bad job for you. I don’t wonder you're cut 
there. | pan are not very young for a new service,’ I 
It was Mrs, Harvey herself who opened the door. was cryin: when she said it, but that dried me up at 
And she put her hand on her grandson’s arma, as | one’t. You've no right to cry unless you've got your 
with one hasty kiss he turned to run off to “his own | ’tificate of relationship.” 
home.” | “Ah,” said Miss Brook, “it’s my belief that in 
“You are to stay here to-night, my dear,” she | Heaven we'll be related according to how we love, 
said, “while Mr. Maxwell was calling at your house | The good Samaritan will be the fellow. countryman 
to-day, he was taken very ill, He will have to stay | of the wounded Jew instead of the priest and the 
there—till—he is better.” | Levite.” 
“T thought there was something the matter,” said| ‘ Well, there’s likely to be a many things more 
Millicent, “Is he really very ill.” | wonderful than that,” assented Phoebe. “ And if so 
“ Very ill,” answered the old lady. “The doctors | be, then master David, that’s belonged to nobody, as 
say—well, they told the truth, because they thought | one may say, in this world, will be one in a rare 
there was nobody who cared much, as he is a lonely | large family there. Master David has been one of 
man. It isa return of the old complaint he had when | the quiet ones—nobody ever knew what he gave 
he was a teacher in his youth, They aay they do not | away and done, and he didn’t know himself, an’ he 
think he has enough strength to get over it now.” | let it seem such a pleasure to him, that there were 
Like the doctors, Mrs. Harvey spoke plainly, be- | those that were not backward in coming forward to 
cause she*thought he was a dearer friend to all the| give him that same, There’s some people that, I 
family than to Millicent. | b’lieve, it’s kindness when you give ’em a trifle, to 
“Fergus Laurie has killed him,” said Millicent, | make a mow, and tell ’em not to come again, Any- 
And then her mother, looking into her face, knew | Way, that was my mite toward Mr. David's charities, 
that her daughter was desolate with a desolation be- | often an’ often. There’s some things I can’t stand. 


yond that of her own uncomforted widowhood, | I can’t stand a great fat woman tellin’ one she has’nt 
|tasted a bite for two days, or that she’s lived on 


| three shillings a-week reg’lar for the last six months, 
CHAPTER XXII, | Many an one that’s told me that, I’ve answered that 

A SECRET, | if they’ve thrived so well on it, I'd advise’em to go 

ND so it came to pass that David Maxwell laid | on, an’ I'd be glad o’ their receipt myself. I know 
him down to die, not—according to the sorrow- | what clemming is. Many an’ many a time I’ve set 

ful vision which had sometimes crossed even his | down to a dry bit o’ pudding with two or three rai- 
cheerfalness—in his lonely house, with nobody near | ins in it, calling out to each other, ‘Where are you? 
but his poor old faithful Phoebe, Nay, Phabe was | here am I’ I’ve had to save my appetite till I got 
not even the watcher in his dying chamber. She | my money a deal oftener than to save my money till 
could come in and smile brightly, and speak cheer-| 1 got my appetite; but there’s folks in the world 
fully, but then she had to rush out and hide her face |that can’t save anything. I've lived on the fat o’ 
in her apron and weep. She could not keep a serene | the land these many years, now, and not been al- 
countenance, as Christian Harvey could, Therefore, | lowed to save anything ’cept my clothes; an’ l’ve 
| had to keep my hand in wi’ them! Whenever Mr. 
Miss Brook was there to render what help she | David didn’t dine at home, he always asked me what 
could, Old as she was, she was still a strong, spirited | I’d had, for fear I’d put off with cheese or eggs. An’ 
woman, one of those who are never “put cut,” and | there never was a puddin’ that « share didn’t come 
who hold that “what one’s got to do one can do.” | back for me; an’ if a visitor came unexpected, Mr. 
She presided at George’s table in his wife’s absence, David ’ud leave his own. It wasn’t the way in Blen- 
and guided the ticklish invalid-cooking ostensibly in | heim House, where butter was always running short, 


it was Christian who was the watcher. 








Pheebe’s eager but not too skilful hands, Christian | an’ me to finish up wi’ dripping. ‘It’s as good as 
knew that the secret of a peaceful, well-managed | you get in any home of your own,’ the missus would 


sick-room is efficient help from outside. |say, drat her! 
“One nurse within and two without,’ she eaid. | throw her back; ‘but I ain’t a-grumblin,’—if I 


‘It’s as good as I’d wish there,’ I’d 
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chooses to make you a present of half my keep, that’s | feasion of his own, and bin a doctor, an’ a good one, 
my own affair!” | for he’s often near cured my toothache by just look- 
“ Pheebe, I think old servants could be as saucy as | ing at me, if his father had been an ordinary decent 
any young ones,” said Miss Brook. man, and not put a nasty idea into people’s heads, 
“T wasn’t her servant; I’d engaged wi’ the mas-| that shut his poor son out of the small beginnings 
ter, when she worn't in the bargain,” Phabe re-| that people has to make at first. It wasn’t likely 
joined, triumphantly. “Of course you know she | that doctors would take up wi’ a lad whose father 
wasn’t Mr. David’s own mother, Reckon she won’t| had evened himself with resurrection men, There 
be even his stepmother in the next world—if she | isn’t a secret thing that ian’t laid open, that I do be- 
gets there at all. She'd an immortal soul, I s' pose, 
but [| dunno know what she'll do with it, where 
there’s no eating or drinking or dress. Why, that 
woman would ha’ been quite enough excuse for any 
other boy a-going straight to the bad. He’s been a | things generally is.’ 
miracle, has Master David. What mightn’t he ha’ “Then you knew it before his death, Phabe?” 
been, if he’d took after his father or his poor mother, asked Mies Brook. 
too, for that matter.” “Yea, 1 knew it. That was how it was I could 
“Ah, God's grace is not hereditary,” said Miss | say my say in his house, an’ no fear o’ being turned 
Brook. “It’s some little time since Ezekiel taught | out. I knew it years an’ years before, but 1 thought 
us that. And if it’s a law of nature that we should | he were done with it. He was an awful man, ma’am. 
I could tell you things that would make your hair 


lieve now, for if I thought anything was secret that 
was, and poor old Mr. Maxwell himself, he thought 
ao, too, for he was always dreadful frightened of its 


coming out, as people as ain’t frightened of doing 
, 


take after somebody of our race, there are a few 
families that haven’t a good wide pick of fools and | stand up.” 
Did you know any-| And poor old Phebe, standing in that comfortable 


sages, and saints and sinners, 
kitchen, carefully skimming beef-tea, had in her 


thing of Mr, David's own mother, Phoebe? 

“ Well, yes,” said Phoebe, almost evasively. “But | memory a scene tragic enough for poem or picture. 
I know nothing that it’s much use saying, after the | A dimly moonlit church-yard and two men stealthily 
way she went off wi’ that man. When a girl does | digging at a new made grave, with a young surgeon 
that sort o’ thing, it’s poor talk, and seems half| who had directed their attention to the death and 
burial of one of his own patients standing by, out of 


wicked, to say she were pretty, and lively, and i 
obliging. She’d no mother, poor thing, an’ she'd a his sheer, brutal inclination for wickeduess, soiling 
the atill night air with low, vile laughter and miser- 


iater that maybe wasn’t the best kind of sister for 
The poem of the tragedy lay in another 


her. She meant well but she were that foolish fond | able jest, 
of July's pretty fagg and ways, that she’d be wiled | figure—a woman’s—her own—watching the dreadful 
into going without a good shaw! for hereelf, that July | scene, restraining her own boiling indignation, all 
might have a good bonnet; and yet she were half | that she might have a power over this degraded 
afraid for her, an’ if she let her too loose at one time, | man 
she pulled her up real hard at others, and she’d a|save his infant son—her own sister’s nameless 
sharp, biting tongue. But July knowed her sister, | orphan. 
good and bad, She knowed she might come back to| ‘“ You should have spoken out, Phoebe,” said Miss 
her when she was sorry for the wrong she'd done. 
There was nobody to give her a nay, for her sister | isn’t repented of.” 

“ Av, ma’am, an’ Master David said just so, though 
he didn’t know the rights of what he was talking 


a power that should enable her to serve and 


Brook; “there’s no kindness in hiding a sin that 


was a widow by that time, not that her husband | 
would have had a hard word for poor July when 
once the sin was away and the sorrow left. And | «bout, poor boy. I’m sure I did it for his own self’s 
July comed back—comed through a snow-storm in | sake, God bles him, an’ he did own he was a bit the 
an open wagon, though she were that far gone when | vetter for me.’ 
she got there that she could only aay, ‘ I'd have come *“ Why, he could have been only # baby when you 
long betore, but fur the boy.’ And says her sister to | entered the Max wells’ service,” Miss Brook observed, 
her, ‘July, I'll etick by your boy through thick and | with interest, and not without intent to develop the 
thin.’ And, in her sister's arma, she looked up ao’ | knowledge rhe had acquired so accidentally. 
smiled. She knowed she could trust her old Phebe! “And can't you do aught for a baby’s sake, 
An’ she died that night!” ma'am?” said Phebe. “Ah, you've never been 
Miss Brook looked up sharply as the secret of | married, miss, more’s the pity for the man that’s 
Phaebe’s life dropped out. But Piicebe noticed neither | missed you. You've never had no baby crowing in 
her own slip nor her companion’s glance. She was | your arms. No more ain’t J, ma’am. But me and 
crying too bitterly. my husband, we had to bury a bit o’ a wee wax 
“ Well, | suppose Master David got a better bring- | angel that had never looked up at either ot us. It 
ing up, one way, than his poor mother’s son had any | was a rare cuttin’ up for my poor man; and be laid 
right to,” she went on, “But it wasn’t his father | it that it happened through some sore troubles I'd 
that giv’ him any start in life. He had to feel that} had, He seemed to feel it more than me at first, 
out for himself, an’ got some hard knocks while he} But it’s queer—l’ve never see a baby since that 
was a-doing it. An’ he might ha’ had a nice pro- | hasn’t seemed as if my still-born beauty were some- 
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how in it. They may be fatter or thinner, or fairer 
or darker, but I always feel to myself, if it wasn’t 
just for that diffirence, they would be her very pic 
ter! An’ after that, ye’ll own a baby’s sake may be 
as much as any other body's, more especial one that 
was born the very day mine was buried—and that 
was-—that was—’ and here Phebe threw her apron 
over her head, and sobbed outright—* that was like 
another baby that you'd nussed and dragged about 
when you were litthke more than a baby your 
sel’,”’ 

“T ain't a good one to make things plain,” Phabe 
went on, presently; “1 can’t epeak right out; there’s 
some things J won’t say even while I want to, and | 
can’t set it all plain while I’m a holding something 
back, aa some folks can.” 

“Well, Phoebe,” said Miss Brook, “keep some 
thing fresh to tell in Heaven, We needn’t be afraid 
of having a secret, if it’s one we shall be able to 
speak out there.” 


“ Master David’s taking one or two such secrets | 


with him,” said Phoebe, tearfully, “and maybe he'll 
hear one or two in his turn.” 

“ Maybe he won’t hear them just yet,” Miss Brook 
interrupted, rather fiercely. “ Maybe he’s not going 


to die now, after all. 1 was given over by doctors 


twice before | was twenty, and here I am now, and | 


believe | shall be till I'm a hundred.” 

“The Lord grant you're right,” said poor Phebe 
“only 1 lose heart because he’s grown so like—some- 
body—that | saw die years ago. 
and let him bury me. 
him so.” 

“ Well, Phoebe,” said Miss Brook, “if you are to 
stay behind, depend on’t there’s @ reason for it. The 
withering leaves hold to the tree longer than the 
blossoms, that they may take care of them till the 
last.” 

“Ay, and that’s so,” Phoebe cried, with a light of 
*batule kindling in her eye. 
things that I'l) | 
to say! 


I'd like to go first, 
Many’s the time I've told 


“There’s one or twe 
ve even glud to stay behind just for 
That impident Betsey, the parlor girl at 
Acre Hall, had been telling over ber lies to the laun 
dress, who told me. Miss Devon was in calling at 
the Hall, an’ she asked how Mr. Maxweil was 


thinking they’d be eure to know; and says Miss | 


Robina, ‘Oh, we want to hear nothing about him 
now; my brother picked him out of the gutter, and 
he proved ungrateful; that is all our connection with 
him.’ But | know who lent Mr. Fergus the first 
money he, ot hold of! The two young men talkea 
before me, coming in an’ out o’ 
Blenheim House parlor. If Miss Kobina don’t mind 
What she’s saying, 1’ll astonish her! Pheebe Winter 
won't hide the truth and encourage the devil a 
second time in her life! Picked out of the gutter, 
indeed! For that matter, howsomever, her brother 
picked Miss R bina hersel’ out o’ the gutter, and 
she'll smell of it to the end of her days. But don’t 
let them tell no lies about my master especially if 


as tree as could be 


he’s taken, and can’t any longer be a smoothing me 
down as be could and did, I'll die an old vinegar- 
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| 

| vixen yet, I believe, if I’m left to myself.” And 
| Phoebe carried the beef-tea up-stairs, and wept so 
| bitterly that she had to leave it at David’s chamber 
| door, and lost one of her few remaining “sights” of 
| him, 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
THE END OF MILLICENT'S ROMANCE. 


| EARTS might be aching, and fierce passions 
still throbbing all around. But in the cham- 
ber of death there was peace—the peace that passeth 
all understanding. 
David knew that he was dying. He said so him- 
| self, and only added in a whisper: “ It is so strange !” 
| And there came upon his face a look as of one who 


| in a beautiful silence listens for a burst of still more 
beantiful music, 


And 
fearful lest he might be repressing a wish that he 
thought would not be approved, Christian forced 


He named Fergus Laurie once—only once. 


| herself to ask if he would like to see him, 
| “No,” hesaid, “ Don’t send for him, for perhaps 
he would not come, and then he would be sorry 
afterward.” 

The nature of his illness, as well as ita great weak- 
ners, forbade him speaking often or ever above whis- 


|pers. He lay for hours with his eyes closed, and 
would then smilingly whisper to Christian that he 
was “dull company.” 


He liked her to read to him—especially from 

Isaiah, and the Psalms and Revelation. And as he 

| lay with shut eyes, there were verses which she heard 
him saying softly to himeelf, 

“They shall not hunger nor thirat; neither shal! 
the heat nor sun smite for He that hath 
mercy on them shall lead them, even by the springs 
of water shall He guide them.”’ 

“And they shall build up the old wastes, they 
shall raise up the former desolations, they shall re- 
pair the waste cities, the desolations of many genera- 


them ; 


| tions. 

“And God shall wipe away all tears from their 
eyes; and there shal! be no more death, neither 
sorrow nor crying, neither shall there be any more 
pain, 

“ Delight thyself in the Lord, and He shall give 
thee the desire of thy heart.” 

He said that twice, and then opened his eyes, and 
whispered: “ Yes, He does, except when we desire a 
stone, and then He gives us bread.” 

Another time he said: ‘‘ What a pity I didn’t con- 
trive to take better care of myself last week, and 
remember to eat my meals and to keep myself from 
worrying! Because this happening afterward makes 
Phoebe think things that make her bitter. I wish 
she would see that | did nothing but what thousands 
do every day, and that I am dying because I am not 
worth life. 

“| knew I had a very uncertain life by the rate I 
had to pay to insure an annuity for Pheebe. She 
don’t know I did it, She’d have made a fuss, and 
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opposed it. But when it’s all over I think it will be | 
a pleasant surprise to find it out. 

“I made my will years and yeara ago, and there | 
is now but little more than the definite sum that is 
detinitely disposed of there. That little gves also to | 
Phoebe, and so, of course, does my furniture. If, she | 
takes a boarder in my place, as it were, I think she | 
may be very comfortable. You may recommend | 
any one to her care. You may, really, on my word. | 

“ But there are two or three little remembrances | | 
should like to leave.” 

“I will write them down,” said Christian, “and | 
then your own words will go with them, and make 


| 


| 


them so much more precious,” 

“T want you to take my desk. 
old desk, that used to be in Blenheim House, but my | 
hand had got so used to it that J never cared to get 
another, It is not worth giving, only there are a lot 
of papers inside, and you are vo kind that I am sure 
you will look over them for me, and burn what | 
Will you?” 


“T will,” aaid Christian. 


It is only an old, 


ought to be burned. 


“lam afraid I have nothing fit to leave your hus 
band, or even Robert. My watch is only silver, and 
I should like to give that to the lad who helped me 
in the laboratory. He has none at all, and it would 
Ah, but I 


be useful to him, for it keeps good time. 
have a little gold locket. You will find it in a 
drawer in my desk. 1 bought it years ago. I don’t 
know what made me buy it. It has A. E. I. en 
graved on it. Give that to your husband, and tell 
him he is to put your portrait inside. Ay, and there 
is the engraving from that picture of the men who | 
went into church to scoff, but ‘remained to pray.’ | 
Give that to Robert, with my best wiales. It will | 
be a contribution toward his own furnishing,” added | 
the dying man, playfully, thinking, with a smile, of | 
the probable bright lines of the healthy young life | 
that had touched his own so nearly just at ita close. 

“Give Mr. and Mra. Webber that set of ‘The! 
Rake’s Progress.’ I remember hearing her say that 
she enjoyed Hogarth. So do I. One can dare to| 
look at the gloom of the world, when one knows God 
sees it, too. 


“I won’t ask you to give anything to Fergus | 
Laurie, He might fancy it was only a kind of re- 
Iv’s no use showing good-will, when it is 
likely to raise bad will. Poor Fergus, he don’t know 
himself just now. But if ever—if it should happen 
that you should see him, and that he should men.- | 
tion me as if he didn’t quite hate me, I should like 
you to give him my Prayer Book, and to say that I 


proach, 


asked you to do so whenever he should speak about 
me—but not before. Tell him I thought it might 
pain him to send him a dying gift in the middle of 
his angry thoughts. But that I wanted him to have 


this remembrance the moment he could think of me | 
less bitterly, and forgive whaiever he doesn’t under- | 
stend, 

“And now”—and a pale, pale flush flitted over | 
the sunken face, and there was a fall perceptible | 
even in the almost voiceless yoice—“and now 1| 


| glanced at its new inscription. 
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should like to give my Bible to Miss Millicent. We 
have worked with each other so long, and been 
through so much together, you see. She won’t mind 
my leaving it to her, do you think ?” 

“It will be a pleasure to Millicent—ay, and a 
bleasing, too,” said Christian, frankly. 

“Then if you will hand me the book and a pen I 
think I can write her name in it.” 

Christian obeyed. 

The weak hand was long in obeying the loving 
will, and as Christian took back the volume she 
It was only “ Milli- 
cent Harvey.” Nothing more. A life’s love might 
lie between the failing letters, but only angels could 
read it. 

“T have enjoyed nothing 80 much as those grapes 
Miss Millicent brought me,” said David, faintly 
turning hia face aside upon his pillow. 

“JT will tell her so,” anawered Christian, “ and then 
she will bring some more.” 

For Millicent had called at her brother’s house 
twice, and even thrice a day to ask after David. She 
had left clusters of grapes and bunches of flowers. 
That was all she could do. She had no right to do 
more. She had not been David’s friend as Christian 
had. Nay, when without the slightest improvement, 
he etill lingered till Christian needed a relief-guard 
for her watches by night, Hatty Webber had come. 
Even Hatty had been far more David's friend than 
Millicent Harvey. 

After the exertion and excitement of expreasing 


| these last wishes, the dying man lay silent and mo- 


tionless for hours. Christian did not know whether 
He did not stir when her tea was brought 
She, too, sat motionleas, thinking and 


he slept. 
up to her, 


| dreaming of those half-forgotten things which come 


back upon us in all their freshness when we watch 
in death chambers—looks, and emiles, and words of 


| 
| those who have gone before, and who seem not 80 


far away then, but as though they had come down to 
their other shore to welcome the boat which we are 
watching drift away from ours, and perhaps to ask 
tidings of us. 

The sunlight faded from the room, and the gray 
shadows of twilight had crept over it, before David 
spoke again. Then he startled his watcher from 
her revery by a clearer tone than she had heard for 
days. 

“T am getting so rested! I think I shall go into 


Heaven quite fresh. I’ve heard some people say 


| that they hoped Heaven would give them a rest, and 


others that it would give them mrre strength for 
work. 1 think I understand now. Each will get 
what he is fit for. 1 think Jesus Christ will welcome 
each one—and to some He will say, ‘Go first and 
take the sleep of my beloved,’ and to others, ‘Come 
at once and sit with me at our Father's table.’ It 
will be just like going home after a long journey. If 


| we had a rest by the way, we go in ready for work ; 


but if not, we must take a slumber when we get there. 
But home-is home, either way, and Heaven is Hea- 
ven,” 
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“What a comfort it is to be sure that one is going} “ Father, forgive me that I am not able to forgive! 


O Father, Father, I do want to forgive! O Father, 
I am outside Thy kingdom still, but do not shut Thy 

“Dear friend, who have been so good to me!/door! Forgive us our sins, as we forgive those that 
Has Miss Millicent been here yet this evening? If 'sin against ua! O Father, there is no entrance there 
not, I want to see her when she comes, and Phebe, | for me! Unless Thou help me to forgive, I cannot, 


to Heaven, because it is nothing to do with one’s-self, 
but all with Jesus!” 


too, please.” | I have tried, and my forgiveness has been thrown 
“Tt will be too much for you. You will have a! back to me, and lies in ny own heart till it corrupts 
bad night afterward,” Christian reasoned. to bitterer hatred.” 


And a voice came into her heart, and said, “I 


“It will make no difference at all,” he answered, 
See what a poor creature 


and looked at her, with a strong light returned to his | will help thee to forgive. 
dim eyes, which told her he was right. |thou art. There was one of my saints beside thee, 

He did not speak again till Millicent came. Even | and thou didst not know him for asaint. There was 
when he heard her ring at the street-door, he only | self-righteousnees in thy heart, which is the proof of 
silently turned his face to watch for her entrance unforgiven sin, yet thou thought thyself a Christian, 

She and Phoebe came in together. He stretched | It needed something to show thee these things Thou 
his thin hand toward them, and emiled. Voice was |seest them by the flaming ruin of another life. 
| Henceforth thou owest something to that poor ruin, 


far too precious to be used in any common greeting. 
“It is different since we parted,” he gasped to | It has lit thee from a precipice—it has revealed to 
Millicent. | thee a hidden crystal, Cunst not thou pity ite own 
she said, with | desolation ?—eanst not thou be prepared, if the day 
of its rebuilding comes, to carry a stone to ita founda- 


“ It is well to be you, and go away,’ 
one tearless sob. 

“ And it is as well to be you, and stay,” he smiled. | tion, or a carving to its cornice? It might have 
“T should like to stay—fur some reasons. But it is | been thy life instead of that life. Thou wast as far 
best for me to go! You'll never say that it was not, | from God as that was, Who makest thee to differ?” 
Miss Millicent? I am fo sorry about Fergus—so| And Millicent rose up and faced the emptied life 
are you, aren't you? We shall be so glad when he | in which she had found her Redeemer. As Hatty 
comes to his right mind again, sha’n’t we? That ix | had met Him in the epring morning sunlight of life, 
one of the things I should like to stay to see!” |and George in the summer's noontide heat—so Mil- 

“T shall be glad for your sake,” sobbed Millicent, | licent met him in the gray and sultry autumn after- 
whose tears were coming fast now. noon. Nobody knew of the meeting. When the 

“ Ah, you'll really be more glad for his own sake, | great Books of Life are opened, nothing will be more 
though you mayn’t own it, or know it, till you are | astonishing than some of the dates therein. Hence- 
Good-bye, Miss Millicent, and | forth Millicent was not “her own,” but “Christ's.” 
And there was joy in Heaven over a sinner’ that re- 
It ia strange how that sweet sentence has 


lying as I am now. 
give my kindest remembrances to your mother. 

“Good-bye, dear old Phebe,” he said, fondly. | pented. 
“But, oh, Phebe! 1 do wish I’d heard something | grown distorted on the minds of men. They cannot 
understand Christ’s beautiful irony. All must feel 


about my mother!” 
sinners, and repent, before they can be forgiven, and 


“T’ll tell you the best news you can hear of her 
now, Master David,” cried the old woman. “She 


were a sinner that wanted pardon, and got it; and 
she’ll tell you all the rest hersel’, She'd ha’ told | shade of divine sorrow which is cast by the yearning 


4 ‘ 
the “ just persons who need no repentance” are sim- 
| ply those lost ones who cause that mysterious under- 


you hersel’ if she’d lived, and I warn’t agoin’ to do | arma of divine love. 
it when she wasn’t there to put in a word between,| David was buried. They carried him out into the 


and kiss ye, an’ take yer kiss at the end o’ the | country, and laid him under an old Norman tower, 
in a grave that nobody else would ever share. And 


‘on his tombstone they did not carve the name that 
had darkened his life—that had been but the haunt- 
| ing ghost of sin and shame and sorrow—they simply 


story.” 

“Mother!” said the dying man, as he might have 
said it if he had seen her bending over him, with his 
image mirrored in her eyes. He kept hold of Phe 
be’s hand for a moment, and then let it drop, and | put— 

Christian gently put the two weeping women from | TO THE MEMORY OF 
the chamber. DAVID, 

Millicent did not go home. She spent the night | A SERVANT OF GOD. 
sitting in the parlor with Phabe and Miss Brook,| And there they left him. And Millicent went 
neither of whom went to bed, . back to her work and to her duties. Ob, how she 

When she left her brother’s house next morning | wished that she had known him and loved him with 
Jown, and she went home with | a long, constant, familiar knowledge and love! Had 


all the biinds were d 
David’s Bible in her hand. it been ro, her heart, now so poor, would have been 


“He is just gone,” she said to her mother, and lrich with a treasure safe in Heaven. Instead of 
went straight up to her own room, and sat down and | which she had stored where moth and rust had 
wept as she had not wept for years and years; and | verily corrupted it, till at last a thief had entered 
cried to God as she had never before cried in her life. | and stolen even the last remains ! 
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It so happened that the Sunday after David's = the churchyard path. There was no familiar 
funeral Millicent went tochurch alone, The weather | group about her now to give sweet human meanings 
was stormy, and her mother was not very strong, and | to the divine message. Brother and sister were now 
Miss Brook had a cold. Even the sacred service | to other groups what her mother had been to them, 
was trying to the lonely heart, left with blighted) and she had kept no place for herself in those 
fields in its harvest time. There was comfort in the | groupe, but they must be rent, as it were, however 
chosen text, “ The grass withereth, the flower fadeth, | lovingly, to let her in. There was no Fergus watch- 
but the word of our God shall stand forever.” Yet! ing to give greeting. There was no David marking 
it was stern comfort, which braced for endurance | the text for his Sunday-scholars, or holding the gate 
rather than soothed into hope. It made her leave | open for poor old women. No, of all Miviicent’s 
the church, when all was over, feeling strong enough | Romance, there remained but the Bible of the dead 
to bear her own sense of loss and waste, and to face | in her hand, and in her heart a burning pain of pity 


the long sterile prospect of the future without fancy- 
ing a single flower to soften it, 


INSUBORI 


She went lonely | 


| for the living. 
(To be continued.) 


MINATION; 


OR, THE SHOEMAKER’S DAUGHTERS. 


BY T. 8. 


CHAPTER IX. 
TROUBLE ON BOTH SIDES OF THE HOUSE. 
“ (\ LD Lignumvite’s getting as cross as a bear,” 
said Bill, on the afternoon of the day on 


which Hardamer had passed through his first | 
“We'll have to check him | 


shaving operation. 
again 
hand of us; if we do, there’il be no living in the 
house with him.” 


“He mustn't hector me again, as he did a little | 


while ago, I can teil him ; or he'll get his own pretty 
quick! I’ve no notion of it,” responded Ike. 

“He talked about giving me the stirrup, yester- 
day,” said Tom. 


Since he’s got to going down bill, there’s no living 
with him. It’s snarl and jaw all the while!” 
“ He’s done one good thing, though,” said Ike, 

“What is that?” 

“Why, he’s set our beauties up-stairs to work. 
If I didn’t see Gertrude trying to make a shirt yester- 
day, | wish I may be shot! Millie says all three 
are at it, but none of ’em, except Genevieve, who is 
now the best of the bunch, knows much about it. 
Whenever anybody calls in, Gertrude and Genevra 


hide their work away, and then sit with their hands | 


in their Japs until the visitor has departed.” 

“Tt ian't poasible, Ike, that they are such fools?” 

“How can you ask such a question, Tom? But, 
Millie says, and I say, too, that they’!l not hold out 
long. They are both too proud and too lazy to 
work,” 

“ That’s a fact,” said Bill, energetically. 


“Tv’s most time we gave ’em another serenade. | 


Suppose we amuse them a little to-night?” said 
Ike. 
“ Agreed!” responded his two companions, heartily, 


and that night about twelve o'clock, the whole family | 


were awakened by another full chorus of diabolical 


It won’t answer to let him have the upper | 


“] should just like to see him try | 
that game once; I’d show him how much more in- 
teresting it was when played by two instead of one. | 


ARTHUR, 

!which had been loaded scme time before pretty 
plentifully with small shot, and throwing open the 
window, blazed away right in the midst of them. 
Not one of the young serenaders but had a taste of 
the shot, but it happened, fortunately, that none re- 
ceived any wound of consequence; the little mes- 
|sengers of punishment only penetrating the skin in 
unimportant parts of the body. It is needless to 
say, that there was a sudden cessation of the music, 
and a silent scampering of the young rascals, Put- 
| ting down his gun, Hardamer proceeded at once to 
the garret, and lo! there was no one there but little 


Jimmy. 
“ Where are the boys!” he asked in a loud, quick 

voice, 
“ They’re gone out, sir,” replied the frightened lad, 
“Gone out where?” 

“They went out.of the window, sir. 


“When?” 


” 


| “About half an hour ago, sir,” said Jimmy, trem- 
bling from head to foot, he scarcely knew why. 


Hardamer turned on his heel, and went down-stairs 
quickly, but returned in a minute with a cowhide in 
(his hand. He did not wait long before the three 
boys came scrambling up the roof, smarting from the 
few small shot that had penetrated beneath the skin ; 
and frightened, dreadfully, at the idea of being 
wounded, Ike jumped from the window-sill to the 
floor, first, and upon h m was made the opening de- 
monstration of his master’s skill in using the cow- 
hide. Heavily and with rapidity did the blows 
descend for the space of nearly a minute, by which 
time Bill and Tom were fairly at the scene of action, 


| Ike had begun to recover a little from the surprise 


and confusion of the sudden attack, and, watching 
his opportunity, caught at the cowhide, and jerked 
it from his master’s hand, 

“Come on, boys!” he called out, “let’s give the 
devil a taste of his own porridge.” And flourishing 
the cowhide about his head, he brought it across the 


sounds, Instantly Hardamer seized his old musket, | face of his master with tremendous force, 
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Quick as thought, Bill and Tom responded to the 
summons, and before Hardamer had recovered from 
the sudden attack, Bill struck him a heavy blow 
under the ear, with his fist, which brought him at 
full length upon the floor. 

“Now slash it into him, Ike!” cried Bill, “and if 
he attempts to rise, I’ll beat his brains out with this 
boot-jack!” picking up the article named, and 
brandishing it over the head of his master in a 
threatening manner. 

Ike did not wait for a second invitation, but poured 
in the blows with the cowhide thick and fast. 

But Hardamer was too much excited by this unex- 
pected scene, to lay quietly upon the floor. tas. | 
garding Bill’s boot-jack, and not seeming to feel its | 
force as it descended upon his head, Hardamer 
sprung to his feet, and catching Ike by the collar, | 
dealt him two or three tremendous blows with his | 
fist, which, in turn, brought that individual to the | 
floor. 

A new thought now struck him, and, retreating at 
once from the battle-ground, he called in the aid of | 
three watchmen, who proceeded, mace in hand, to | 
the garret. Suspecting the design of Hardamer, the 
boys barricaded the door, after driving a nail over 
the latch, by bringing their bedsteads against it. 
But this only served to embarrass the watchmen a | 
little, not to keep them out. They quickly forced 
the door. 

“Totch me at your peril!” said Ike, as the three | 
rebels crowded together at the one end of the room, | 
armed in no very offensive manner; their several | 
weapons consisting of a boot-jack, a broom-handle | 
and a heavy, knotted cane, 

“You'd better give in at once, my lads,” said one | 
of the watchmen, brandishing his mace. “ We're | 
used to handling men.” And so saying, he advanced | 
upon them with his two associates. Each watchman 
singled his prize, and made his capture with an ease 
and quickness that showed him to be a perfect mas- 
ter of his trade. 

That night our serenaders were quartered in the 
watch-house. On the next day they were committed 
by a magistrate, and on the third day were tried be- 
fore the city court for an assault upon their master. | 
Being indentured apprentices, and the assault proved, 
they were ordered ten lashes, each, by the court 
Previous to this, however, a surgeon had examined 
their wounds, and removed about twenty small shot. 

On the night after this flogging, the three boys | 
bundled up their clothes, and, leaving the house by 
the garret window, took a final leave of their master. 
In this act was consummated the evils of improper | 
discipline. Had Mardamer treated them, from the | 
first, as he would have liked his own children treated, | 
and carefully watched over them with other than | 
exclusively selfish feelings, he would never have | 
found them opposing and insulting his authority, 
nor have been deserted by them at a time when he 
more than ever stood in need of their services. Nor 
would he have been the cause of three stout lads, | 
utterly unfit to govern themselves, breaking loose | 
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upon the world, to add, in all probability, to its 
annals of misery and crime. Had he governed his 
own household aright, children and apprentices, the 
former would have been respected by the latter, and 
the latter kindly treated by the former. No such an 
act as the mock serenade could possibly have oc- 
curred, But Hardamer started wrong from the be- 
ginning, and the evils inherent in his family govern- 
ment increased, unti] they were consummated in 
open insubordination, 

The loss of hia three boys, just at this time, was, 
to Hardamer, a serious matter. It required him to 
seat three more journeymen, at ten dollars a week 
each; thus, in his embarrassed condition, adding to 
his cash expenses about twenty dollars per week ; for, 
taking the year round, it had not cost him, in the 
way he fed and clothed the three boys, over ten dol- 
lars weekly. This additional cause of embarrass- 
ment, and conrequent anxiety, tended to increase 
his despondency, and to irritate his feelings in a very 
great degree. Burdened with a large and helpless 
family, from whom he received no sympathy, he felt 
himself unequal to the task imposed upon him. All 
he could do to press sales and force collections, was 
of no avail in keeping him even, when the due-days 
of notes rolled around. Doing only a retail busineas, 
he rarely had a note of any consequence to offer for 
discount; and, therefore, whenever short of money, 
he had but one resource, and that was his friend Mr, 
Centum, who never failed him at the hour of ex- 
tremity. 

Six months rolled away, and during that time he 
had become more and more inextricably involved 
with his money-lending friend. Hardly a day passed 
that some operation was not required, either in tak- 
ing up notes, renewing checks or extending loans, 
and, in every case where either of the latter were 
effected, it was at a ruinous sacrifice; for the broker, 
in extending a previous loan for a new term of twenty 
or thirty days, beyond which he rarely went, always 
made it the excuse for taking an exorbitant interest, 
screening himself, too, behind some pretended in- 
visible wealthy individual, who would receive noth- 
ing less. During the first six months that Harda- 
mer remained in the web of difficulties which the 
broker was weaving around him, and by which he 
was embarrassing his movements more and more 


| every day, that individual succeeded in getting from 


him, in unreasonable discounts, about five hundred 
dollars, and waa, at the end of that time, bleeding 


| him at the rate of from thirty to forty dollars weekly ; 


and yet, at the same time, did not risk in all over 
fifteen hundred dollars, to secure which he had ob- 
tained a mortgage on Hardamer’s house, worth, at 
least, with the ground, five or six thousand dollars, 
Amid all these increasing difficulties, Hardamer 
found no sympathy in his family, except from Gene- 
vieve, who saw from his manner that he had sore 
triala to contend with. What these really were, 
neither she nor the rest knew; but, as her own heart 
had been deeply tried, she had learned to feel for 
others. Her father failed not to perceive the differ- 
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ence in her manner toward him, and her willingness | “But, pa,” urged Gertrude, “we must go; I 
to make herself useful; and gradually his feelings | wouldn’t stay away for the world.” 

“Well, go! Nobody wants to prevent you.” 
“Yea, but we must have something to go in,” re- 


warmed toward her. Ags for Genevra and Gertrude, 
the more difficult it became to get money out of their 
father, to spend in all kinds of fashionable extrava- | sponded Gertrude. “ Neither of us has a ball dress 
gances, the more importunate did they become, and | fit to be seen in at such a place. Al! the dresses are 


| to be new and aplendid; and I, for one, have no no- 


the more insulting in their manner toward him. 

Time had rolled on to past midwinter, and during | 
this gay season these two young ladies had dashed | 
away with as much show and extravagance as if their | 
father had been made of money. Indeed from the | 
time it became known that he had met with a heavy | 
loss, they had considered it as their true policy to| 
dress more extravagantly than ever, to force people | 
into the belief that they were still rich, and that) 
their riches were inexhaustible. Hardamer, whose | 
mind was greatly confused in relation to the true 
state of his business, imagining that it would yield | 
him at least the usual income he had derived from 
it, felt in no degree inclined to deny his family any | 
indulgence they had been used to. But the loss of a | 
thousand dollars a year, from the desertion of his | 
boys, and the abstracting of more than that sum to | 
pay usurious interest, made a very material differ- | 
ence in the state of matters and things. And, by the 
end of the first six months of his downward career, 
he began to think seriously of retrenchment and re- | 
form. For reasons, other than economical ones, he | 
had insisted on his three oldest daughters doing all 
the sewing of the family ; but Gertrude and Genevra 
had receded from that state of compulsory industry, 
and upon Genevieve had fallen the entire burden of | 
the ordinary sewing. Of course, the young ladies’ 
dresses were still made by the most fashionable and 
expensive dressmaker in the city. 

In looking over his expense account one day, he | 
was by no means satisfied with the large sums that | 
were posted under the titles of “ Dry Goods,” “ Mil- 
linery” and “ Dressmaking.” 

“This will never do,” he said to himself, closing | 
the book with emphatic force. 

It so happened that there was to be a fashionable | 
grthering at the Assembly Rooms during the next | 
week, and Gertrude and Genevra had received invi- | 
It was to be a splendid affair, the last and | 
most imposing of the winter series. Each of the| 
girls had one or two danglers in tow, and as this was 
to be the last grand affair of the season, they were 
nervously anxious to accomplish something, Fully | 
determined to eclipse even themselves, they made 
application, on the evening succeeding the day on 
which their father had determined to reform them a 
little, for fifty dollars a-piece. 

“T haven’t got it to spare, just now,” he replied, 
rather grufily. 

“ But we must have it!” said Genevra. 

“And, pray, why mu-t you have it, miss?” re- 
sponded the father, sensibly irritated. 

“ Because there’s to be a splendid ball next week, 
and neither of us has anything fit to wear.” 

“Then you'll both have to stay at home, I’m think- 
ing.” 


tations. 





tion of being thrown into the shade.” 
“Then you’)l both have to stay home, let me 


| tell you,” said the father, in a quick, excited voioce, 


“for, not one dollar shall you have to waste on such 
tom-fooleries. I’m going to put a stop to these 
things. No later than yesterday I had your extrava- 
gance thrown into my teeth, when | asked for a 
little time on one of your outrageous dry goods 
bills.” 

Gertrude and Genevra raised their hands and eyes 
in astonishment; and in a few minutes pumped up a 
plentiful effusion of tears. 

But Hardamer was mailed in triple armor against 
all such assaults, 

“You needn’t set up any blubbering and crying 
here, my young ladies, now, I can tell you!” he said, 


| in a firmer and more determined voice. “ Hereafter 


—and you might as well know it at once—you must 
not consider yourselves as a rich man’s daughters, 
with money to waste. I’ve got my hands full, and 
my heart full, too, to get you something to eat and 
decent clothes to wear; and, with these, you will 
have to be content. So, you may just as well come 
down from your high notions. You have no busi- 
ness at this ball. It is no place for a poor man’s 
daughters!” So saying, the father turned abruptly 
from the room, 

“ Humph !” said Gertrude, drying her tears in a 


moment; “a poor man’s daughters! Ain't that too 


| bad! That’s the first time I ever heard myself called 


a poor ntn’s daughter—and I’d just like to hear 


anybody else say soto me! A poor man’s daughter, 


| indeed |” 


“ But what shall we do, Gertrude? Pa won’t give 
us the money.” 

“We must have the ball dresses, that’s certain,” 
said Gertrude, emphatically. “Why, I wouldn't 
miss going for the world; especially, since Miss Siub- 
bins was so cut up at the last ball, because my dress 
was more elegant than her’s, and said she’d eclipse 
me the next time, if it cost her her life. Who's she 
but a tavern-keeper’s daughter? And to talk of 
eclipsing me!” And the accomplished Miss Gertrude 
Hardamer curled her lip disdainfully. 

“ But, if pa won’t let us have the money, how are 
we to get the dresses?” asked Genevra. 

“Why, go and buy them at Martin & Morrison’s, 
and not say anything about it.. The bill won’t be 
sent in for three or four months.” 

“T shouldn’t exactly like to do that,” said Genevra. 

“Nonsense! Haven’t we been in the habit of 
making bills there? But what will you do?” 

“ That’s what I can’t say,” replied Genevra. “I 
must go to this ball, and I haven’t anything fit to bg 


seen in, I want tomake a dash at Mr. Appleton, the 
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merchant, and if I don't get a new ball-dress, I shall | the satin and blonde veils to Mrs Sartain’s, in Liberty 
| Street, and charge the bill to Mr. Hardamer.” 

“Certainly, miss,” responded the polite salesman, 





stand no chance.” 
“A new and splendid dresa—something a little 
ahead of anything there,” urged Gertrude, “ will at- | bowing low, and the young ladies departed. 
tract a host of admirers, and he will come in at once,| “How much did you sell them, John?” asked Mr. 
in fear of a rival. You will then be off of pa’a | Morrison, coming forward. 
hands, and can pay the bill yourself, before he comes; “Let me see,” said the clerk; “thirty yards of 
to know anything about it. And even if that should | blossom-colored embroidered satin, at three dollars, 
not be convenient, after you are married, he won't, | are ninety; and fourteen figured blonde veila, at four 
| dollars a-piece, are fifty-six dollare—one hundred 
and forty-six dollars, sir. Pretty good sale, that !” 
Appleton for a husband” added the clerk, smiling with an air of self satis- 
“That's a new view of the case altogether,” said | faction at having done so *good a half-hour’s 


of course, care anything about it, especially, aa the 
new dress will have secured so fine a .ellow as Mr. 


“ And I don’t see how we | work. 
Pa’s determined,| “ Yes, I suppose it ie, John. But I’m afraid those 
| extravagant danghters ef old Hardamer will ruin as 


Genevra, brightening up. 
ean get along in any other way. 
that’s certain.” 


Evil counsel prevailed, and Genevra joined her honest a man as ever lived. I shall hate to send in 


sister in the proposed plan of operations. On the | the bill.” 

next day they called at Martin & Morrison's, and| “ That’s his look-out, not onrs, you know,” replied 
there discovered a piece of rich, embroidered, blos- | the clerk, laughing. “ It’s our business to sell goods,” 
som-colored satin, and some beautiful figured blonde| “ That’s very true,” responded Mr. Morrison ; and 
Veils. he turned to his desk to make the charge. 


“There'll be grand!” whispered Gertrude to her} Neither of the young ladies felt perfectly satisfied 
sister. ‘This blonde ove the blossom-colored satin, with what they were doing; but they had bought the 
will make the most splendid dresses that can be | satin and blonde, and it had passed into the drese- 
| maker’s hands, There was now no retreating, even 

if they had wished to do so. But, of this they had 

“Of course; we'll attract the more attention,” re- | no idea, uncomfortable as they felt about it. They 
sponded Gertrude. | had never before so wilfully and directly gone against 

“Shall I cut this piece of satin for you, ladies?” | a positive command of their father’s, and thy could 
said the polite salesman. “It’s the most beautiful | not feel very easy in mind. But none of their un- 


thing in town. No other store in the city has the | easiness arose from a sorrow for disobedience—it had 


same pattern. Mr. Martin could only get one piece | reference only to the consequences, when it became 
in New York—all the rest of the case having been | known. 
sold to the retail trade of that city,” at the same time | On the night of the assembly they attired them- 
holding the piece of satin so as to let the light | selves in ball-dresses used on a former occasion, and 
fall upon it to bring out clearly the rich em- then rode off with the young men who had called for 
broidery. | them to Mrs. Sartain’s, and there had themselves ar- 
“It is beautiful !” exclaimed Gertrude, lost in ad- | rayed, by that skilful lady's own hands, in their 
miration. splendid dresses, 
“ Beautiful!’ responded Genevra. “The most beautiful thing I ever saw,” said Mra. 
“How much wil! you have, ladies?” urged the | Sartain, glancing with a skilled and practised eye at 
salesman. | Gertrude’s dress, which she had just finished arrang- 
“Shall we take it, Genevra?” whispered Gertrude. | ing on that young Iady’s person. “I have made 
| several for the ball—but they won’t bear a compari- 


imagined.” 
“Shall we get them both alike?” said Genevra. 


“ Of course,” replied the siater. 

“Then we'll take thirty yards, sir,” replied Ger- | son with this,” 
trude, not once thinking, or, indeed, caring for the| “I am eure of that,” responded Gertrude, greatly 
price, which was three dollars a yard. pleased. 

“Will you take some of this blonde?” continued; And, certainly, they were splendid dresses; and if 
the salesman, after he had measured off the thirty | the figures they had been made to fit had only been 
yards of satin. graceful and well-proportioned, Gertrude and Gen- 

“ How many do you think it will take?” said Ger- | evra would have looked like queens. 
| Proudly did they glide, on that evening, through 
the dance, their beautiful dresses the admiration of 
for the skirt—sevén for each. How many of this | some—theenvy of many. Numerous were the beaux 
pattern have you?” she said, addressing the clerk. who crowded around them, and the hours flew by 

“About fourteen,” replied that accommodating | with almost the velocity of minutes, 
gentleman, who had overheard her enumeration. | Among the company were two young men—Mr, 
“Then we'll take them,” said Gertrude. Appleton, who had recently opened a dry goods 
“ Nothing else this morning, ladies ?” store, and Mr. Carson, his friend, in the same busi- 
“Nothing more to-day. Weshall want something | ness. These young men, who had been for some 


trude, turning to her sister. 
“One for the body, two for the sleeves, and four 





else, and will call in during the week. Please send | time endeavoring to make up their minds to make 
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proposals to the two girls, accompanied them to the 
ball this evening, and at its close attended them 
home. 

“ Well, how were you pleased, Carson ?” said hia 
friend, as they left Mr. Hardamer’s door, on bidding 
the girl’s good-night. 

“Humph!” responded that individual, “I think 
there was more froth than snbatance there.” 

“so dol. These gatherings were never much to 
mv taste, any how.” 


“I’ve made up my mind,” said Carson, “ to back | 


out.” 
“Ay,indeed! Why, what's the matter? I thought 
you were particularly pleased with Gertrude.” 
“Well, | must confess that I did feel a little in 
clined, as you know,” replied Carson; “ but, the fact 
ix, Appleton, I've seen a little too strong an exhibi- 


tion of extravagance to-night. Gertrude was dreased 


splendidly, but rather too much so for a shoemaker’s | 


daughter, especially now that her father’s affairs are in 
soem barrassed a condition, through his heavy endorse- 





ments for Mr. 
elegant, but every time she came near Miss Wilmer, 
with her neat, plain white dreas, innocent face and 
graceful, elastic form, { could not but feel that her 
only merit, like birds in gay plumage, lay in gaudy 
externals, I feel sick and disappointed.” 

“Pretty much the same kind of thoughts passed 
through my mind,” said Appleton, “in reference to 
Genevra. Why, she’d ruin any man with her ex- 
travagant ideas! I must take counsel of prudence 
and relinquish my visits. I’d be a fool to put my 
neck into a halter with my eyes wide open.” 

This conference confirmed in each a half-formed 
resolution to look somewhere else for a wife. 

The heads of our young ladies were too nearly 
turned to be able to think rationally about anything 
except the ball for a week after. Their spiendid 
dreases were, of course, seen by their mother, who 
passed a slight censure upon them, and concealed 
the matter, As day after day, and week after week 
passed away, the wonder of the girls increased more 
and more, at the prolonged absence of their two par- 
ticular beaux; and at the few and far between visits 
which they received frem other young gentlemen. 
The truth was, the reai condition of their father’s 
affairs was better known to everybody than to them- 
selves; and there were few at the ball who did not | 
feel something like contempt toward young ladies 
who could be guilty of making 80 unnecessary a 
show, when prudence, and every other consideration, 
should have prompted them to have made an appear- | 
ance better suited to theie real condition and stand- 
ing. They were, now, further from making the de 


sired matrimonial! haven than ever. 

Having once passed the Rubicon, in consenting to 
run up a large bill in opposition to their father’s im- | 
plied commands, they were tempted to increase that 
bill from time to time, in the purchase of costly 
shawls, fine dresses, and the various et cetera of a | 
woman's wardrobe, until the gentlemanly owners of 
the store felt it necessary to hint to them that their | 


I tried to think that she looked | 


| bill had already reached the round eum of five hun- 


dred dollars. Surprised and alarmed at this, they 
stopped short, and now had added to their other 
causes of trouble, the dread of the day when their 
father should receive this bill, the result of only three 
months’ extravagance in dress, 

In the meantime, Genevieve found the good seeds 
implanted in her mind through the agency of Anne 
Earnest, gradually striking their rovts deeper, and 
shooting up into tender and green leaves. Her char- 
acter was undergoing a thorough change—=silent, 
gradual and sure. Living constantly from a sense of 
duty, she always found enongh in her father’s house 
to give activily to both mind and body, and thus 
was she kept above the distressing despondency that 
would otherwise have robbed her of ali peace. Her 
father saw, and her mother and sisters felt the 
change without acknowledging it. The former began 
to have different and kinder feelings toward her; 
but the latter felt that she had disgraced them by 
her imprudent marriage; and al) desertion of beaux, 
or failure of false calculations on different young 
men, Gertrude and Genevra charged upon her as 
the cause. 

So far as her husband was concerned, Genevieve 
grew more and more desirous every day to hear from 
him and to see him. Her own views and feelings 
being now thoroughly changed, she cherished the 
hope of winning him to regard her from other mo- 
tives than the mere hope of riches. His desertion 
of her was a cruel one; and his continued silence 
she felt to be still more cruel; but, being bound to 
him as hia wife, she felt it her duty, as a wite, to do 


all in her power to interest his affections, if he should 


ever return to her—an event for which she ceased 
not to hope. Under all the circumstances, her con- 
dition was one of painful trial; but, where there is 
the effort to do right and to feel right, the mind will 
never sink into distressing despondency, Strange as 
some may think it, her's was the most peaceful soul 
in her father s house. 


CHAPTER X. 
A FAILURE LN BUSINE*S, 

“TNDEED, Mr, Centum, you must renew this note 

for me. When | merged all my notes into one, 

and increased the amount to twenty-five hundred 

dollars, you gave your posilive promise, that you 

would continue to renew it, so long as the discount 

was regularly paid. You know that you have ample 
security.” 

“Do you think I could go on in that way forever? 


| You have a strange idea of business!’ said Mr, 
| Centum, in an irritated manner, 


] 


“ But, Mr. Centum,” urged Mr. Hardamer, “it is 
only three months since 1 made the note, and I have 
paid you your own price upon every renewal. I’ve 
never complained of the discount, though it has 
been large.” 

“ Well, I can’t help that, Mr. Hardamer. I’ve 
other use for my money, just now, and this must be 
paid to-day.” 
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“Tt is impossible!” 
“It must be done,” said the broker, angrily. 


“But you know it is perfectly safe; and what is | 


the use of your driving me to ruin. I cannot pos- 
sibly pay the money to-day—it is as much as I can 
do to raise the interest,” 

“T don’t know that it is so safe,” replied Mr. 
Centum, doubtingly. “ Property is beginning to fall. 
Besides, you are too extravagant in your family. 
Morrison told me yesterday, that your daughters’ 
dry goods’ bill for the last three months was over five 
hundred dollars.” 

“He didn’t tell the truth!” said Hardamer, 
quickly, and with a good deal of irritation in his 
manner, 

“Well, I never caught him in a falsehood,” re- 
plied the broker, calmly. “ But that is neither here 
nor there. I cannot renew this note any longer. It 
must be paid to day !” 

“Tt cannot!” said Hardamer, despondingly. 

“So much for befriending you!” replied the 
broker. “I never yet accommodated a man in 
trouble that he didn’t disappoint me. Do you sup- 
pose when 1 loan my money for a certain time that 
I do not expect to get it when that time expires? If 
I find it convenient to renew, why it’s all well enough. 
But if I don’t, nobody has a right to complain. 
Whenever I want my money, it is my rule to get it. 
It’s only my own that I ask for.” 

“But, surely, Mr. Centum, humanity would prompt 
you to make a small sacrifice in a case like mine. 
You know my situation as well as I do, and know 
that it is impossible for me to take up this note. | 
will pay almost any price for the money.” 

“It’s no use for you to talk, Mr. Hardamer. You 
will be no more able to pay me six months from now 
than you are to-day,” said the broker. 

“But I am not able to pay you to-day, as far as 
ready money is concerned,” 

“That's your look out,” replied Mr. Centum, 
showing his teeth, “ You are aware that I have my 
remedy.” 

“But you cannot, certainly, find it in your heart 
to break me up with a large family upon my hands.”’ 

“Pooh! what’s that my business? I’ve got my 
own affairs to attend to, not yours. When a man 
borrows money, he ought to pay it, and have no to- 
do about it.” 

“You won’t have the note protested, Mr. Centum, 
will you?” urged Hardamer, in a supplicating tone. 

“Won't 1?” said Centum, with an angry grin. 
“Wait till three o’clock and see! I don’t do my 
business by halves, and never did.” 

“In pity, spare me!” said Hardamer, in a voice 
of agony, driven almost to desperation at the thought 
of a failure in business,” 

“ve got no time to fool with you, Mr. Harda- 
mer! Pay that note, or it will be protested, and 
the mortgage foreclosed to-morrow!” replied the 
broker, in a loud, angry voice, and abruptly left his 
office. 

The evil day had at last fallen upon him, and 


| there was no hope for poor Hardamer. In the last 
| three months he had paid more than seven hundred 
dollars in exorbitant discounts to Centum; and that 
| individual, having played with him as long as he 
thought it prudent, now determined to bring matters 
|toacrisis. His security, it is true, was ample, but 
| there had been a slight decline in the value of pro- 
| perty, and he had no idea of running the slightest 

risk. More than half of the twenty-five hundred 
| dollars due him, he had received in interest, during 
nine months, from Hardamer, who, in his eagerness 
| to get money, had not hesitated to comply with the 
_ money lender’s most unrighteous demands, In a 
,state of mind not easily imagined, did Hardamer 
| wait until the town clock rung out, loud and clear, 
| the hour of three. Every stroke of the bell tel! upon 
| his ear with a solemn, funereal sound. But after the 
|last ringing reverberation bad died on the air, he 
| breathed more freely, and sat himself down to wait, 
}in a state of forced calmness, the arrival of the 

notary. In the course of half an hour that indi- 
| vidual came tripping in, and, with a most uncon- 
| cerned and unsympathizing face, asked for payment 
| of the note, 

“| have no money,” said Hardamer, mechanically. 
The notary went away. When the protest came, 
| Hardamer took the fearful document and read it 
| over with strange composure. 
| It takes but a short time to wind up an honest 

debtor. Everything was given up by Hardamer 
| into the hands of a trustee, and the business brought 
to a settlement as epeedily as possible. His house 
| was sold, and brought but three thousand five hun- 
| dred dollars, which, with his book accounts, paid off 
| the whole of his indebtedness to everybody, Among 
| the bills brought in was that of Martin & Morrison, 
for dry goods, amounting to five hundred dollars, 
It was paid, of course. 

The business had proceeded as usual, for the two 
| months during which it was in the course of settle 
| ment, under the superintendence of Hardamer. All 
of bis stock of leather, and some of the manufactured 
| work, was left in his possession, with about five hun- 
| dred dollars. This constituted his whole capital, at 
| the age of fifty-five, with which again to start in the 
| world. His dweiling and shop, no longer his own, 
, could not now be occupied, unless at a rent of six 
| hundred dollars a year. This he was not able to 
| pay, and he therefore looked out for a small dwelling, 
and for a shop separated from it, in some neighbor- 
hood where rents were lower. 

A small dwelling-house in Vulean Alley was ad- 
vertised, and upon ascertaining the rent to be one 
hundred and twenty dollars a year, he engaged it, 
without consulting any one of his family. 

“What do you think?” said Genevra, coming up 
from the break fast-room, where she had learned from 
her mother that her father had engaged a new house. 
“Pa’s gone and rented a little bit of a pigeon-box 
up in Vulcan Alley, and is going to move away from 
here.” 

“Tt ain’t possible!” exclaimed Gertrude, jumping 
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up from the piano, at which she still continued to 
spend hours every day. 

“Tt is possible, though !” 
inte tears. 

“Well, I’ll not go there! Ill die first!” said 
Gertrude, stamping upon the floor. “Pa’s got no 


said Genevra, bursting 


kind of spirit or consideration! Does he think we’re | 


agoing to be cramped down in that narrow hole 
among draymen and niggers?” 

“You are wrong, Gertrude,’ said Genevieve, 
mildly. ““Pa’s in great trouble. He is now old, 
with a large family upon his hands, and all of his 
property is gone.” 

“ He was a fool for giving it up; that’s all I’ve got 
to say!’ responded Gertrude, passionately. “ No 
man is justified in robbing his family in that way !” 

“Gertrude,” said Genevieve, firmly, “you must 
not talk so about pa. He has always been too in- 
dulgent to us, and now that he is old and in trouble, 
we ought to feel for him, and try to help him all we 
can.” 

“ Nobody asked for your advice, miss, so just shut 
up, will you!” replied Gertrude, in a loud and angry 
voice. 

“I spoke in vindication of father,” Genevieve 
answered, mildly, but still firmly. “Say what yon 
please to me, about myself, and I will be silent; but 
I cannot hear Aim spoken of unkindly, and remain 
silent.” 

“T wonder how long it is since you became so 
dutiful,” said Genevra, with asneer. “ You've for- 
gotten the hopeful young gentleman you ran off with 
last summer, haven't you?” 

“Silence!” said Hardamer, in a loud, angry voice, 
coming suddenly into the room from the passage, 
where he had heard the rebuke of Genevieve, and 
the cutting remark of Genevra. 

“Do you know, huzzy! who you are talking to, 
or what you are talking about?” he continued, much 
excited. ‘“* What is the meaning of this? How dare 
you talk to your sister thus, Your sister, who is 
better, in every sense of the word, than a dozen such 
proud, lazy, extravagant trollops as you are. Has 
she ever run me in debt like this, ha ?”’—exhibiting 
Martin & Morrison’s bill of five hundred dollars. 
“Til turn you out of the house in a minute, if I hear 
another unkind word from you to your sister. Why 
don’t you go to work as she does, instead of abusing 
her, and try to help mea little in supporting you. 
1’ll sell that piano, my lady!” he continued, turning 
to Gertrude, who still remained on the piano stool, 
and notwithstar.ding her father’s anger, kept running 
her fingers over the keys in a careless, indifferent 
manner, “ You’d better be mending stockings, a 
great sight!” 

“Not exactly!” responded the young lady, draw- 
ing her lips together, and tossing her head quite sig- 
nificantly, at the same time continuing to let finger 
after finger fall upon the keys, in slow succession, 

For a moment the father’s feelings were roused to 
a degree that scarcely left him any control of him- 
self; but, by a strong effort, he restrained the incli- 
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nation he felt to box the young lady’s ears, and 
turning upon his heel, went down-staira. 

“ Humph! sell the piano, indeed !” said Gertrnde, 
as soon -as her father was out of hearing. “I should 
like to see him try that trick. I reckon he’d find 
the house too hot to hold us all.” 





| “Indeed, indeed, Gertrude!” said Genevieve, “it 
is very wrong for you tospeak in that way. I cannot 
| bear it.” 

“ None of your gabble, miss!” responded Gertrude, 
turning up her nose with a sneer. 

“She’s got pa on her side, now, and she thinks 
she is somebody,” “ But she needn’t 
put her jaw in where I’m concerned, I can tell her! 
She only sews here from morning ’till night to curry 
favor with him.” 

“ But how do you know, Genevra, that he’s taken 
a house in Vulcan alley ?” said Gertrude, interrupt- 
ing her. 

“ Why, I heard him tell ma so, just now.” 

“And what did she say to it?” 

“Why, she said it wouldn’t do at all!” 

“Well, and what reply did he make to that?” 

“ He said it would do, and it should do» That he 
was going to take matters and things into his own 
hands now, and have them his own way.” 

“ Hasn’t he said that a hundred times,” said Ger- 
trude, with an incredulous toss of the head. “It’s 
no use for him to talk; we’re not going to live in 
that dirty hole, no how at all. Why I’ll die before 
I’ll go there!” 

In about fifteen minutes after the father turned 
abruptly from the room, and while Gertrude and 
Genevra were still in a state of great excitement, he 
re-entered, accompanied by a well-known piano-forte 
maker. 

“This is the instrument, Mr. H 
know all about it. 
me in cash for it ?” 

The girls started, in utter astonishment; but a 
dark and threatening look from their father, kept 
them silent; for there were times when they saw, in 
his countenance, that which they dared not oppose. 

Mr. H examined the piano all round, struck 
the keys, and after having satisfied himself, said: 
“T can allow you something in the neighborhood of 
three bundred dollars.” 

“Very well. You can take it at that. I must 
teach my girls to play on some other instrument 
now. Every dog must have his day, and we have 
had ours.” 

“It’s a pity to rob the young ladies of this sweet- 
toned instrument,” said Mr. H——, glancing at 
Gertrude and Genevra, whose countenances exhibited 
dismay and consternation. To counteract this, 
Hardamer cast on them a menacing look, and they 
were silent, 

“A dutifal and affectionate daughter,” he replied, 
“could take no pleasure in idling her time at the 
piano, while her old father was toiling from morning 
until night to support her; particularly, if by her 
industry she could lighten his burdens,” 


said Genevra. 
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first, pleasure afterward. But when do you wish 
me to take the instrument away ?” 

“ At once, sir. Please send your men around im- 
mediately, and remove it. I wish to have the money 
as soon as | can lay my hands upon it.” 

“Tt shall be done,” said Mr, H 
in half an hour the piano was gone. 

The determined air with which all this was done, 





not understand it at all. And they were not only 
astonished, but in a great degree dispirited. They 
could not but feel how vain would have been opposi- 
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Virginia approve the match, and that his father, mo- 
, bowing, and | ther and sisters are to be here at the wedding.” 

| “J don’t believe a word of it!” said Genevra, 
| « Mr. Illerton is not going to marry a poor hired 
utterly confounded the young ladies. They could | girl, whom nobody knows. 
| anyhow, where you saw Mrs. Webster when she told 








“True, sir, true,” responded Mr. H—. “ Daty | “How do you know that?” asked Gertrude, in 
| astonishment, springing to her feet. 


“Why, I had it from her own lips, yesterday, in 
Mrs. Webster’s presence. And, more than that, Mra, 
Webster says that al! of Mr. Illerton’s friends in 


And I'd like to know, 


you all this?” 
“T heard it at Mrs. Webster’s own house,” replied 


. " . ; Bake . 
tion in the case of the piano; and a painful con- | Genevieve, mildly. 


sciousness of weakness and inability to oppose their 
father came over them and humbled their determined 
spirits, 

“ We're not going to live in Vulcan Alley, ma, are 
we?” asked Gertrude, anxiously, that evening, after 
her father had retired to the shop, 

“Yes, we are, though. Your father has taken a 
shouse, and will not be persuaded to give it up. I 
-don’t know what to do, he’s in such a strange 
‘humor.” 

“It was cruel to take our piano,” said Genevra, 
bursting into tears for the twentieth time since the 
instrument had been removed. ‘ What shall I do 
with myself? I feel disgraced, too, for everybody 
of any standing has a piano,” 

“You'll find enough to do, I expect, without play- 
‘ing on the piano,” replied her mother. 

“What do you mean, ma?” asked Gertrude, 
quickly. 

“T mean that you've all got to go to work and 
thelp to support the family,” said Mrs. Hardamer. 
“ Your father says so—and he is in no humor to be 
-crossed,”’ 

“Never ! 
ilady, indignantly. 

“ We'll see about that,” said her mother, calmly. | 


I'll die first!” responded that young 


“And, pray, what were you doing there?” asked 
Gertrude, in surprise. 

“T go there every week to see Anne,” said Gene- 
vieve. “And Mrs. Webster is very kind and lady- 
| like in her manner toward me. She has often told 
me how much she loves Anne, and says that she feels 
as near to her as if she were herown child, ‘I never 
saw a girl of such pure principles and such an inno- 
cent heart. Mr. Illerton, who is ason of my old and 
dearest friend, has indeed found a treasure,’ were the 
very words she used to me one day last week, when 
we were alone. And, yet, Anne is busy all the while; 
| and what is more, Mra. Webster sits and sews with 
| her by the hour; and we all know that she moves in 
| the very first circle in the city. So, you see, Ger- 
| trude, that it is not thought disgraceful to work by 
| the first ladies in town,” 
| This was too much for the girls, and they hung 
| their heads in silence. Two days afterward this in- 
| teresting family underwent the process of removing 
|into a small two-story house in Vulcan Alley. It 

had a Jarge back building, which afforded, with the 
| front chambers and garret, room for the whole family. 
| It was a house without a passage. But the two neat 
| parlors below were thrown into one by folding-doors. 
Notwithstanding her determination to die first, 





“There’s always a way to doa thing. I don’t, my | Gertrude removed with the rest; and, in a aad state 
self, see that there is any great harm in a young | of mind, in which Genevra fully sympathized with 


lady’s employing her time usefully. I had to work | 
when I was a girl, and I don’t see that you are any 
better than | am, Your father has to work hard, 
and will have to work harder still to get bread for us 
.all, and you are no better than he is.” 

“V’ll die first!’ broke in the pertinacious Ger- 
trude, sobbing. 

“I’m sure | cannot see that it is such a disgrace to 
work,” said Genevieve, looking up from the garment 
upon which she was sewing. “Anne Earnest does 
not think it a disgrace to work, and she—” 

“Do you dare to even me with Anne Earnest ?” 
exclaimed Gertrude, her eyes flashing fire as she 
spoke. 

“| have no wish to do so, Gertrude, if it is offen- 
ive to you,” replied her sister. “I was only going 


to say that Mrs. Webster esteems her as her own 
daughter, and yet Anne sews for her all the while; 
and more, Mr. Illerton is going to marry her next 
week.” 


her, settled herself down, hopeless of ever receiving 
la beau again that was anybody. In all the care, 
| bustle and confusion of moving, Genevieve was 
prompt, active, and thoughtful, while Gertrude and 
Genevra were to the family as the fifth wheel to a 
carriage—an incumbrance. The eyes of the father 
and mother, now fairly opened to the true character 
of their three oldest children, saw all this, and their 
affectionate consideration for Genevieve was greatly 
increased. Especially did her father feel his heart 
warming toward her; for, in the change of circum- 
stances that had passed upon them, while the other 
two, and even his wife and younger children, bore 
countenances of distress, that robbed him of all quiet 
of mind, Genevieve was ever active and cheerful. 
Particularly was she careful for his comfort. Every 
little attention that could in any way add to it wae 
promptly given, and with an evidence of affectionate 
regard that softened the stern and harsh features of 
his character, and made him often feel toward her a 
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degree of tenderness that his heart had but rarely 
known. 
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True, he had the week before spoken well of her, in 
rebuking her sisters, but this was done in a moment 


“You are a good girl, Genevieve,” he said to her | of angry excitement. Now there was no mistaking 


a few days after they had moved, with a heartiness 


of tone, and a amile that warmed the heart of his | 


child, He had just discovered some little attention, 
which her thoughtful regard had been prompt in exe- 
cuting and its character had affected him, He had | 


| the warmth of his feelings. She looked up into his 
face with eyes instantly suffused, and with an ex- 
| pression of subdued but heartfelt delight upon her 
| countenance. She could not utter a word in reply, 
but he understood and felt the language of her face. 


never before expressed to her his cohsciousness of Touching his lips to her forehead, an act of affection 


her dutiful regard, and these few words, which seemed | 
to gush forth spontaneously, were to her heart a rich 
reward, Ever since her unfortunate marriage she 
had felt alone, forsaken and despised, even in her 
father’s house, and only in the steady performance of 
duty she had found peace for her troubled spirit. 


; she had not received for years, he hastened away, his 

|own heart overcome with rising emotions. 

| The gush of tears that relieved the oppressed feel- 

| ings of Genevieve, were the most joyful tears that 
had ever fallen from her eyes. 


(To be continued.) 


THE STORY-TELLER. 


LAID UPON THE SHELF. 
BY MRS. H, G, ROWE, 


ie DON'T suppose you have any idea of going, mam- | 


ma?” 
“Why, really, Eva, I did think I should like to go to 
this party.’ 
Mrs. Ray's tone was deprecatory, and she gave a quick, 
shy glance at her daughter's surprised face. 
“1 don’t, generally, care much for these large gather- 


I whould like to go to her silver wedding—if I can.” 


“It's to be a grand affair, and, of course, you can’t | 
wear your old black silk—you've worn it everywhere for | 


the last six years.” 

“No, of course not. I was thinking of getting me one 
of those handsome silver-gray silks that we saw the other 
day at Mace & Packard's. Don’t you think,” with a 
timid look at her daughter's unsympathetic face, “ it 
would be suitable for me?” 

“Oh, yes, certainly,” was the cold response; and Eva 
drew up the last scallop of her tatting with a jerk and a 
frown, while she added, in that quietly aggrieved tone so 
paintul to a sensitive ear: * 
for I shall stay at home myself.’ 

Mrs. Ray colored painfully. “Why, what do you 
mean, child? You have been talking of going ever since 
the invitation came. What has made you change your 
mind so suddenly ?” 


' 


Eva's fair face was al! sunshine in an instant. 
| “Thank you,mamma! But, honestly now, I don’t be- 
lieve you'd have enjoyed it a bit, if you had decided to 


| go. The confusion end crowding, and the late supper— 


all together, would have worn you out entirely.” 

Mrs. Ray smiled sadly, as she thought of the daily 
round of wearying, wearing domestic cares, with the sup- 
| pers both “ late” and early, whose preparation had helped 
| to make up the burden that had bowed her shoulders into 


| the stoop of premature old age, and roughened the han 
ings; but Mrs. Brent was an old schoolmate of mine, and | 


that her dainty daughters looked upon with a kind 
pitying contempt. 

“ Mamma never was intended for a lady,” Eva re 
marked, confidentially, to her sister Bessie. “Only sec 


} | how red and rough her hands are; and she wears a num 


ber five boot. I don’t see, really, how you and I came to 


| have such small feet and hands.” 


“Oh, we got those from papa’s side of the house. You 
know what beautiful soft, white hands Aunt Jenny has.” 

“ Yes, and well they may be. She never soiled them 
with waiting upon herself even.” 


Eva spoke rather scornfully, for she was really ener- 


| getic, in her own way, and had little sympathy with idle- 
I can a help you on your dress, | ness even in the much-admired paternal relative of whom 
| her sister had reminded her. 


“J think Aunt Jenny is perfectly splendid! The last 
time she was here we used to take such comfort sitting 
together up in her room, reading Mrs. Browning aud 
lfennyson. Her voice is so sweet and flexible, and she 


“Only,” affecting utter obliviousness of the pained sur- | has such a quick and delicate appreciation of what she 


prise in her mother’s look and tone, “if you have to buy 
anew silk for yourself, papa won't think he can afford 
me the dress that I intended to have for this party, and 
I had rather stay at home than wear the same dress that | 
I've worn to every party, large and small, that I've at 
tended this winter.” 

“I thought,” the mother’s voice faltered as she spoke, 
“that, as your dress was new and handsome, it would do 
to wear through the season.” 

“T don’t care to be known by my dress,” was the 
“short” reply, and with a sigh for the lost entertain- | 
ment that she had anticipated with real pleasure, the 
unselfish mother replied with an effort at cheerfulness : 

“Oh, well, if that’s the way of it, /’U/ stay at home. I 
shouldn’t take any comfort in going if I thought I was 
depriving you of a pleasure.” 





reads. It is a perfect delight to listen to her.” 
Eva laughed. 
“Did you hear Mr. Washburn asking mamma the other 


evening how she liked Bret Harte? I wanted to laugh, 


| although I was frightened almost to death at the thought 


of her making him some ridiculous answer, for I didn’t 
suppose that she had ever even heard of him; but—” 

“ How did she get out of the scrape ?” interrupted the 
younger sister, with more force than elegance. 

“Why, luckily, she had the good sense to acknowledge 
that she knew too little of his poems to be a competent 


judge of his merits. I believe I never was so grateful to 


her in my life as I was then.” 
“Very likely,” laughed Bessie, with a shrug of her 


plump shoulders. “ But, honestly now, Eva—” She 
hesitated and colored a little, pausing, as the sound of 
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their mother’s voice, giving directions to the laundress in 
an adjoining room, fell upon their ears. 

“You must be more particulsr—as I’ve told you over 
and over again—especially with Mr, Ray’s shirts and the 
girls’ muslins and cambrie skirts. I can’t have them put 
off with a rub and a promise, if everything else is.” 

The tones were sharp, and considerably higher than 
the lady-like pitch that her well-bred daughters were 
always careful to confine themselves to; and Bessie, un- 
mindful of the loving thoughtfulness that had prompted the 
rebuke that so jarred upon her delicately-trained senses, 
took up the thread of ber remark with an angry petu- 
lance that was as unbecoming as it was uncalled for. 

“T was about to say that it had always been a mystery 
to me, ever since I was old enough to reason about such 
things, that father made the choice that he did of a wife. 
I don’t mean anything against mamma, of course,” as she 
caught the startled look of disapproval upon her sister’s 
face ; “but their tastes and feelings are so different. Now 
papa is really intellectual, although he has so little time 
to cultivate his tastes in that direction; and he loves 
music and poetry ; and I am sure everybody says that he 
is one of the most agreeable of men in society. Now you 
know that when he is at home an evening, nothing pleases 
him better than to hear us play and sing, or read to him. 
3ut mamma—why, only last evening, when I was reading 


that lovely poem of Poe’s, ‘The Bells,’ aloud, when I} 


came to those lines about the fire-bellsa— 





‘In a clamorous appe ig to the mercy of the fire, 
In a mad expostulation with the deaf and frantic fire,’ 








I was reading my very best, and I could see that papa 
was holding his very breath to hear me, when up jumps 


mamma, as if she had been shot, and rushes away to the | 
It seems | 


kitchen as fast as her feet would carry her. 
that she had left the range open, and my reading of the 
fire reminded her of it. That was all the profit or enjoy- 
ment that she found in such a splendid poem.’ 

“Mamma is naturally domestic, and her family cares 
have prevented her giving much attention to other things, 
if she had wished it ever so much.” 

Eva spoke reprovingly, and there was a tiny under 


thread of tenderness in her tone, the effect, perhaps, of | 
some lingering filial affection that all her inborn and | 


cherished selfishness had been unable to quite choke out. 

Mr. Ray expressed neither surprise or regret when in- 
formed of his wife's determination to stay at home from 
the wedding party. 
to act the part of cavalier to his gay young daughters ; 
but his wife—why it was “just like her” to prefer to stay 
at home. For years, she had seemed to take little or no 
interest in anything outside of her own house and family. 


She had toiled, and saved, and planned, in their earlier 


and less prosperous days, to dress and educate her chil- 
dren—those same children who now, in the proud arro- 
gance of a cultured womanhood, forgot those long years 
of childish dependence, that a mother’s loving care had 
made so free and joyous; the days and weeks of sickness 
and pain that only her tender ministrations had made 
endurable, and were now, unconsciously, it may be, but 
none the less surely, strewing her downward path with 
those sharpest of all thorns, the cruel outgrowth of filial 


ingratitude. 

The time had been short for the preparation of Eva’s 
new dress, and although every available needle in the 
household had been pressed into her service by that ener- 
getic young lady, it was only by the mother’s sitting at 


For himself, it was simply his duty | 








her sewing until near morning, the night before the party, 

that the elaborately-trimmed garment could be finished 
| in time, of which service Eva's characteristic acknowledg- 
ment was something in this fashion: 

“Tt was too bad, mamma, that you should have had to 
sit up so late to finish it. I would have kept you com- 
pany, but I knew that if I sat up after eleven o'clock I 
should be as stupid as an owl the night of the party. It 
was so provoking in Miss MecStitchet to disappoint us, 
I'vea 


| and we’ve always been such good customers, too. 
| great mind to say that she never shall make another dress 
| for me as long as I live.” 
That was all. Not a word of thanks, of loving acknow- 
| ledgment for the wearying, toilsome service, not even a 
| smile, a kiss,a gentle reminder that she should take a 
few hours for rest from the hum of busy preparation, that 
made her aching head beat and throb yet more wildly, 
| while that strange, sharp pain in her side, that had 
troubled her so often of late, seemed at times like a dag- 


ger thrust to her very heart. 
She made no complaint, and the young ladies were so 


completely engrossed in their preparations for the even- 
ing, that the tell-tale heaviness of her eyes, and the un- 
natural pallor of her worn and wearied face, entirely 
escaped their notice, until Bessie, tapping with dainty 
finger tips the half-opened petals of a rose in a glass of 
beautiful hothouse flowers, turned to her mother with: 
“I wish you would arrange our bouquets for us, mamma. 
| You have the art of making a few flowers show to the 
| best advantage. But— what's the matter?” 

“I—I don’t know. I think qmelling that heliotrope 
| must have made me faint. I feel « rangely,” and she put 
her hands to her head in a helpless, bewildered way, that 
awakened some feeling of sympathy in her daughter's 


heart. 

“Oh, well, well! 
them ourselves, and you'd best go and lie down awhile 
till your head feels better. Hew thoughtful it was in 
papa,” turning to her sister, “to get these flowers for us ; 
It isn't every man of 


Let the flowers alone, we'll arrange 


and they are so well selected, too. 
his age that would have had the taste, even if he had 


thought of it, to make such a tasteful selection.” 
| Eva nodded a cordial acquiescence, while the mother, 
| dizzy and half-blinded by the pain in her throbbing tem- 
ples, crept quietly away to the solitude and silence of her 
| own chamber, where, with her face buried in her pillow, 
| she strove to stifle the cries that this new and strange 
| agony wrung from her white lips. 

“ This terrible pain at my heart,” she murmured to her- 
self, between the spasms of suffering, “ grows worse and 
My mother and grandmother died of 


worse every time. 
heart disease, and—pcrhaps / shall go the same way.” 

After’a time the spasms decreased in violence and fre- 
| quency, until when the clock below rang out the hour of 
| seven, and her husband’s step—he was always punctual 
to a minute—sounded in the hall, she rose from her bed, 
weak and trembling, but free from pain, and leaning 
heavily upon the oaken balusters as she crept wearily 
down the stairs, made her way unobserved to the dining- 
room, to see that everything was in that perfect order 
that the delicate tastes of her husband and daughters re- 
quired. 

A little careful rearrangement of dishes, a spot on the 
tablecloth, overlooked by the careless servant, covered 
with a mat, a clean napkin to replace the soiled one in 
Eva's ring, and the supper-bell was rung, while Mrs. Ray 
sank into her chair, so exhausted that she scarcely noticed 
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her husband’s careless salutation, as, smiling proudly | love that promised henceforth to make her life one lon; 
upon his handsome daughters, he escorted them into the | dream of trustful happiness—blushing, through hapy 
dining-room with a merry affectation of gallautry, while | tears, at the ardent protestations of her gallant young 
in the gay gossip that accompanied and served as a relish | lover, as, playfully claiming tle spray of sweet-brier that 
to the simple tea and toast, she heard only a bewildering | she wore in her bosom, he pla-ed it next his own heart, the 
jumble of words, in which she had neither lot nor part, | pledge and sign of their betrothal. Could it be that? And 
any more than the tea-urn itself; that simply added its | involuntarily her trembling fingers wandered slowly over 
mite to the comfort, while it was powerless to contribute | the worn, sharp face, from which toil and care had chased 
to the amusement or entertainment of the lively group | all the hopefulness and bloom of other days. 
gathered about it. What long, long years of patient, ceaseless toil had been 
She had grown so timid and shy of expressing an | hers since then; and yet—a smile of tender significance, 
opinion, or asking a question even, so afraid of the half- | one of those smiles that mothers alone can interpret, stole 
concealed amusement and the unconcealed surprise that | over her faded lips, as she thought—oh, how tenderly !— 
she had so often been obliged to face, that she had learned | of the tiny nestlings that had been so joyously welcomed 
to look upon silence as her only shield against the uncon- | and so lovingly cherished in the innermost temple, the 
sciously given heart-thrusts that were making life itself a | holy of holies, of her fond motherly heart: the bright, 
weariness, studious school-girls for whom she had toiled, early and 


< 


It was nine o’clock, and the last echo of their gay | late, feeling herself more than repaid by a merit mark or 
voices had died upon her ear as she stood alone in the | note of commendation from their teachers; of the hand- 
silent hall. She had fastened the sheltering wraps more | some, high-bred “ young ladies,” who, in their conscious 
securely about Eva’s white shoulders, had arranged the | superiority of mind and manners, now treated her with 
dainty opera-hood over Bessie’s bright curls, had hunted | much the same air of good-natured tolerance that they 
up her husband’s scarf for him at the last moment, and | would have felt it necessary to bestow upon a faithful old 


then, seized by an irresistible impulse, as her youngest | family servant that had worn herself out in their ser- 
daughter was about to cross the outer threshold, she | vice. 
caught her little gloved hand in both her own, and, draw- And it had come to this! Her love for her children 
ing the girlish face toward her, kissed it fondly, once, | had been stronger than her love of mental culture, and 
twice, thrice, with such a quick, passionate vehemence | for that those children themselves despised her. 
that the girl looked perfectly amazed, as if half fearing “ That sweet-briar bush grew close to the wormwood,” 
that her mother had lost her senses. she whispered, with a smile, at once bitter and pitiful. 
“Be careful, mamma! You'll crush my roses if you | “But, God grant,” and her face drooped wearily upon 
kiss me so hard,’’ she laughed, a little constrainedly. | her folded bands, “that death may give me back the 
“I’m coming,” in answer to ber father’s call. “ Now, | sweet sweet-brier of my youth once more.” 
mamma, you'd better go to bed as soon as you can; you'll a 
be yourself again after a good night’s sleep,” and she It was late that night when Mr. Ray and his daughters 
hurried down the steps, and in a moment more was lost | found themselves standing upon the threshold of their 
in the darkness without to the tearful eyes that watched own home, and the lively badinage that passed between 
her from the half-open door. them as they removed their outer wrappings in the hall 
The gas was lighted in the family sitting-room, reveal- below, sounded strangely in the otherwise silent and 
ing the little disorders that are always attendant upon a | deserted house. 
departure—a rumpled handkerchief and a pair of worn “ Biddy asked leave to go home to-night, and I sup- 
gloves dropped carelessly upon the floor, the evening | pose mamma was too much excited with seeing us off to 
paper unfolded upon the sofa, and the shaw] that Eva | remember to turn down the gas,” remarked Eva, as in 
had worn over her wrapper at supper lying across a chair- | passing the door of the sitting-room she caught a glim- 
back. mer of light through the keyhole, and she opened the 
Mechanically, Mrs. Ray replaced each article in its | door with a half shudder as the cool air of the hall struck 
proper place, lingering with a half-sad, half-tender| upon her thinly-clad neck and arms. “ Why, mamma 
thoughtfulness over the gloves, as she examined the | has been sitting up for us till this late hour! Are you 
seams and lining. | asleep?” and she glanced wonderingly at the silent figure 
“I will mend them before I go to bed,” she said to her- | with its bowed face, that neither moved nor spoke at their 
self. “ He shall find them all ready for him in the morn- | approach. 
ing.” And drawing her work-basket to her side, she was “Mamma!” called Bessie, in her clear, girlish voice. 
about to begin her task, when from the torn lining there | “Come, do wake up and say something! It always 
dropped a tiny spray of sweet-brier, crushed and faded, | makes me nervous,” she began, when, with a sudden cry 
yet emitting a faint, soft perfume, whose well-remembered | that checked the words upon bis daughter’s lips, Mr. Ray 
sweetness brought back, as in a dream, a troop of thick | sprang to his wife’s side, and as he lifted the white, rigid 
thronging memories, that lent to that grave, wrinkled | face into the full glare of the light, a moan of bitter, bit- 
face, for a moment, something of the flush and hopeful- | ter anguish escaped from his quivering lips, while with 
ness of its long-past springtime. | too late tenderness he smoothed back the scanty hair, 
The gloves fell unheeded upon her lap, and a strange | pressing remorseful kisses upon the cold, calm forehead 
mist floated before her eyes, shutting out the quiet, too | of the dead. 
quiet, room, with its familiar furniture, while from outthe| “Too late! too late! Would God I could re-live the 
dimness familiar faces, half forgotten, but now strangely | past!” 


fresh and life-like, looked out at her with a weird, half-| They buried her with all the show and ceremony that 
pitying significance, that sent a strange, wild thrill to her | modern funeral etiquette demands—costly wreaths, crosses 
aching heart. | and delicate trailing vines, made fragrant and beautiful 


That bright-faced, clear-eyed girl, shyly proud of the | her last resting-place ; but 44 the thin, pale hands, 
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folded idly at last over the now peaceful heart, was a single | my own case, an’ the judge, who looked like a clever old 


spray only of sweet-brier. soul, gave me the case. 

“Papa would have it so,” whispered Eva, in tearful “Then on the way home what should Sheriff Short do 
confidence, to a friend. ‘Now J think it would have | but propose to me, that he hadn't seen a week afore. An’, 
been in better taste to have arranged a few of those beau- | ye see, I was that tired of keeping school, an’ boarding 
tiful white lilies with geranium leaves to put in her hands. | ’round, an’ all its homelessness and ingratitude and cold- 
They would have partially covered her hands, you knew, | heartedness, that after a minute, to get over the shock 





and unless any one has remarkably pretty hands, I think 
it’s best to make them as little conspicuous as possible.” 


AUNT TABITHA’S MISTAKE. 


BY MISS L. E. BAKER. 


“7OU want to know how! came to get married, do | 


ye, Clinthy Ann, and settled down into such a 
dog-trot kind of life as this? Well, child, if it'll be any 
warning to you,” here Aunt Tabitha’s eye lighted upon 
Christopher, in one corner of the great old-fashioned 
kitchen, busily engaged in one of those mysterious in- 
ventions of boyhood which are always to be something, 
but seldom arrive at that desirable consummation. 
“ Now, Topher,” which was her familiar contraction of 
her son’s more venerable title, “ you just leave that whit- 


tling and go help your brothers. Why can’t ye be smart, | 


now, and leave the loafing to them that’s older?” Which 
was as near as the good old suul could ever get to warn 


ing her boys not to follow in the footsteps of their lazy, 


shiftless, good-for-nothing father. 

Not that Tobias Short was at all dissipated, only 
supremely selfish and lazy, and fond of loafing around 
the stores, and driving sharp little bargains with whoever 


he could beguile into trading with him, or lying in wait 


about his own doorsteps, and pouncing out, like some 
lean, rapacious old spider, upon any passer-by to whom 


there was the slightest prospect of his being able to pass | 


off the skinny, raw-boned animals which filled his barn, 


and that only departed to make room for others like | 


themselves which he could pick up for a trifle, and dis- 
pose of for twice the value of good animals. 

It was strange that he could find people to trade with 
him under these circumstances, but somehow he gener 
ally did. So he flattered himself that he was a useful 
member of the family, while the money he made in these 
ways always stayed in his own pocket, and his poor, 
hard-working wife maintained the family. 

Christopher finally disposed of, Aunt Tabitha resumed : 
“AsI was going to tell ye, I never would have told you 
(or anybody else) a word about it, if you wasn’t my own 
sister’s child, and p’r’aps it may save you from jumping 
out of the frying-pan into the fire, as I did. 

“T was a-keeping school over to Hard Scrabble the sum 
mer I met Tobias Short. I had had to punish Job 
Skinner’s boy (and a dreadful bad boy he was, too,) for 
something, I misremember what, and Job, he was as 
quick-tempered as a flash, what should he do but prose- 
cute me for it. Tobias was sheriff then, and came for me 
to go to court, arrested me I s’pose you'd say, but it was 
all as pleasant as could be, and he just invited me to get 
into his nice spring wagon and ride down with him, and 
so I did. 

“Well, you see, I hadn’t any money to spend on law- 


yers, for seven an’ six a week was considered a good | 


price in them days for school-marms; but what with 


helping father on the farm, and paying your Aunt Tribu- | 
lation’s doctor’s bills—she was a’most always ailing— | 


there wasn’t much left. So what should I do but plead 


| like, I said yes. 

| “I didn’t pretend to love him then, Clinthy Ann, an’ 
| he didn’t ask me to, for, ye see, he was only driving a 
| bargain of a little different sort from his usual trades, an’ 
didn’t consider it anything but a transaction any how. 

|} “I had had my own little love dream—as girls gener- 


lally do before they get to be as old as I was—I was 





twenty-five that summer—an’ I had buried it, an’ that 
| was the end of that. 

*‘T won't deny that the prospect wasn’t of the sunniest 
to me even then, but it was better than keeping school 
an’ boarding ‘round, an’ so I shed a few tears in dark 


corners, when I couldn’t help ‘em, an’ Tobias kept com- 
pany with me a while for form’s sake, an’ then we were 
married. 

| “But Ivery soon found that I hadn’t buttered my 
| bread, for Tobias had a little farm, an’ he always left me 
with the heft of the work to do, an’ the harvesting or 
what not a spoiling in the field, while he was off 
trafficking. 

“But still it wasn’t school-keeping, an’ so I kept on 
an’ made his home bright an’ cheery an’ comfortable for 
| him, an’ always had a hot supper an’ nice fire for him 
when he'd come home at night, even if I had had to split 
up the wood for the very fire he warmed himself by. 

“After a while Tobias’s old father came to live with 


us, an’ I made him welcome, an’ tried to humor his 
whims as best I could; but he was a terribly fractious 
old man, an’ nothing I could do would suit him, an’ 
things got more an’ more uncomfortable every day. 

“Our family kept growing larger an’ more expensive, 
| too, all the time, for I'd hardly get one baby fairly out of 
|my arms before another would come to take its place. 
But I loved the little fellows, so rosy and rugged, an’ 
never saw the time when I could have spared any one of 
‘em. An’ their father was proud of ‘em, too, they were 
so smart an’ bright, an’ would say when a new baby boy 
was put into his arms: ‘ Well, there’s plenty of work in 
the world for him to do; good as a hundred dollars in 
bank, Tabitha.’ An’ I knew he meant there’s another 
one to work for me. 

“ But though I loved my boys, my heart yearned for a 


little daughter, because she would seem so much more 
mine than those strong, stalwart, strapping boys who 
were so brimful of animal life that I doubt if they ever 
noticed how their loud voices an’ hearty ways made my 
aching nerves tingle, for hard work, an’ constant at it, 
| had made me whimsica! an’ nervous. 
“Well, at last the little one my hungry heart had 
| longed for, came. 
*“ But when old Nurse Gracie took up the little thing, 
lan’ put it into Tobias’s arms, as he stood by my side, an’ 
| said: ‘As putty a little girl as ever ye see, Mister Short,’ 


I sawa frown come over his face, an’ I knew my little 
| daughter wasn’t welcome. 
“T tell ye, Clinthy Ann, it hurt me gore, for I hadn’t a 
| thought, a minute afore, but that he'd have been as glad 
as I was. 
“Tt really seemed as that my baby grew older that it 
| knew it wasn’t wanted by anybody but me, an’ Tobias 
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couldn’t coax it out of my arms. It clung an’ clung to 
me in the most piteous way, an’ didn’t want me to leave 


it alone a minute, an’ when I put it down on the floor, or 


in the rocking-chair, while I went about my work, it | 


would just follow me with its great, wistful, yearning, 
blue eyes, an’ never seemed to care to play at all. 

“The boys, dear fellows, were wild over their little 
sister, an’ she would submit to their rough ways, an’ 


seemed to realize as much as any queen on her throne | 


that they were her most loyal an’ devoted subjects. 

“ But. by an’ by, Clinthy Ann,” 
tears were falling like rain, yet her peaceful, placid old 
face was undisturbed, ‘‘ there came a time that is hard to 
tell ye of; only in the morning my little angel child was 
as well as usual, an’ at night she was in her shroud. 
But before she died that sad, grieved look went out of her 
eyes forever, an’ I don’t believe that in that other Home 
she'll ever feel that she wasn’t welcome. 

“But I hadn’t much time to weep for her, if I would, 
for, one by one, every one of my eight boys came down 
with the croup, as she had done, but they all fought it 
through, an’ when they were all staving about again | 
was ready to lie down by baby Nell’s side. But Tobias 
an’ the boys couldn’t spare me, an’ so I dragged on. 


“The summer after baby died Gran’ther Short was | 


taken down. An’, child, I hope you never’ll know what 
it was to me to take care of that old man, an’ he in one 
continual fret an’ scold from morning until night. Some- 
times I wouldn’t get to bed from waiting on him until one 
or two o'clock in the morning. An’ I never knew Tobias 
to carry him so much as a cup of cold water. 

“Just before gran’ther died, he said to me one day: 
‘Well, Tabitha, ye’'ve done as well as ye could.’ An’, 
child, if ye will believe it, no starving soul was ever so 
thankful for a crust of bread as I was for even that faint 
praise. 

“ At length, what with the sickness an’ expense an’ all, 
the farm couldn’t maintain us, an’ then Tobias wanted to 
be even more at liberty, so we sold it, an’ came down 


here to the Corners, an’ opened this tavern stand with | 


only me to do all the work in-doors. An’ nobody knows 
how I have worked, early an’ late, to keep things re- 
spectable and make both ends of the year meet. 

“ But, then, I don’t mean to blame Tobias, for, you see, 
it’s his nature, an’ I don’t know as he fret’s an’ worries 
about house any more than a good many other men. 
I've tried to be a true wife to him, an’ done the best I 
could. 

“The hardest of it all was, Clinthy Ann,” and Aunt 
Tabitha’s voice sank almost to a whisper, ‘after we 
moved down here to the tavern, who should come along 
one day but Paul Bliytherbee, the man I had cared most 
for in my girlhood. He had come all the way from Cali- 
fornia to hunt me up, an’ it seemed he had written me 
again and again, but his letters were always lost. He 


had been comforting himself all these years that I loved | 


him well enough to wait for him; an’, Clinthy Ann, I 
thought he didn’t care for me because he never said a 
word to me before he went, an’ because I never heard 
from him afterward. 

“ An’ when he recognized me here, notwithstanding I 


had grown so worn an’ old with all the bard work an’ | 


trouble, p’r’aps I ought not to have listened while he told 
me all that, but I knew then that for all I was Tobias 
Short’s lawful wife, my heart would go hungry to my 
grave. 

“Oh, Clinthy Ann, there’s harder ways in the world 


| did come in I saw mother had been crying. 


| agoing; I can’t go. 


oo 
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than keeping school, an’ sadder things than being an old 
maid. An’ let me warn ye now, don’t ye ever marry for 
| the sake of an establishment, or to get out of any honest 
business Provideace has put youinto. That’s my advice.” 
And Aunt Tabitha having knit into the middle of her 
| needle, did up the coarse blue sock she was knitting, and 
got up to go and get tea for those eight great boys, her 
husband, and herself, and sixteen boarders, while I, 
Clinthy Ann Merrill, her niece, ran home to meditate on 
| Aunt Tabitha’s Mistake. 


and Aunt Tabitha’s | 


GRANDMOTHER’S RECOLLECTIONS. 

“THAT! “a burden to us!” and you wish ’twould 
W please the Lord to take you now you can’t work! 
For shame, Mary, you ha’n’t no right to speak so. A 
| young thing like you to lose heart so soon. I knowa 
fever do leave a body a poor creature for a long time, but, 
please God, we'll have you at service again in a few 


months. And if not, why depend on’t you'll be wanted 


| for something, even if you ben’t able to work. Til tell 
ye something I recollect of the time I wasa girl. I was 


seventeen or so when my brother married Bessie Snow. 
| Right glad was I about it, for thinks I, “when she live 
near (and there warn’t a stone’s throw between the two 
houren) we can spend a good deal o’ time together over 
our spinning-wheels.” Folks spent a heap o’ time spin- 
That is how I came to be living at 
But my mother— 


ning in those days. 
home instead of going out to service. 
that’s your great-grandmother, Mary, that is dead these 
fifty years ago—my mother warn’t so glad of Will’s mar- 
riage as I was. Not that she warn't fond of Bessie— 
every one was, for she was the sweetest-dispositioned 
girl—but she thought her a poor ailing thing to be a 
laboring man’s wife. It ain’t no easy life, a woman’s as 
have to keep the house straight on eight chillings a week, 
and that were all what the men earnt in those days in the 
East country village where I lived, though to be sure 
many things was cheaper then than now. 

Howsoever, Will he loved Bessie, and the end of it was 
they took each other “for better, for worse. in sickness 
and in heal-h,” and right happy they were for awhile. 
tut that spring was a wonderful late cold one, and Bessie 
she just wasted away. She wouldn’t see no doctor, for I 
think she was afraid to hear as how she were right in 
what she dreaded. At last mother made her go with her 
I warn’t in when she came back, but when I 
Then she 
told me as how the doctor said it was too late te do her 
any good; she was in a decline, and he did not think 


and ask. 


she'd live till next winter. 

Well, twas a hard time as came after that. Bessie 
couldn’t nobow make up her mind to leave Will and all 
of us. Sometimes she'd fare in high spirits like, and talk 
of what she’d do next year, and make believe as how it 
warn’t true, and she were going to get well again. But 
she knowed it was true, all the same, and when she caught 
sight of mother’s sad face, she’d burst into tears all on a 
sudden, and say: “Oh, mother, don’t ye look so, I ar’n’t 
The Lord would never take me away 
from Will so soon for certain. And than I’m so feared. 
I ha’n’t got not none o’ them feelings as good folks have 
afore they die.” Then my mother would try to comfort 
her: “Now hush, my dear” (I never heard no one that 
fared to mean so much as mother did by that little word 
dear). “Hush ye! ye believe / love ye, don’t ye? and 
that I wouldn't do nothin’ to hurt ye, not if ’twas, ever 
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so? Then can’t ye believe the same of the Lord on high? 
He love ye better than I do, 
what He’ll take care of ye.” Still, all mother said did | 
not seem to do no good, not to last. Bessie was se fear- | 
ful. She was a right humble girl, and I think she was | 
afraid that even if the Lord did take her to Heaven she'd 
hardly be happy there, for she wouldn’t be good enough | 
to fit her place. She'd be so strange there, she thought, | 
and she clung to us all—the timid, gentle-spirited thing— 
as if she could not bear to leave us. 

Still her cough grew worse, and she wasted wonderful, | 
and got too weak to muddle about the work of the house. | 
Mother or I used to wash and do for her, while she sat | 
and watched us, sometimes, as I’ve told you, very low in | 
her spirits, sometimes laughing as if she had forgot all 
about her trouble. I never liked to hear that laugh, | 
though. It sounded kind o’ make-believe, not a real 
merry one. 

One morning I woke later than usual, and found mother 
had gone out without waking me and the children. I 
got their breakfast quick as ever I could, and went into | 
Will’s to look for mother. She was there, down-stairs, 
with something wrapped in her shawl. She smiled when 
I went in, but with the tears in her eyes. Then she 
turned back the corner of her shawl, and showed me the 
face of a sleeping baby—such a little mite it was! “ Bes- 
sie’s little daughter,” says she. You may think how I | 
were pleased, and what a little beauty I thought it. } 

“ Bessie’s right pleased,” mother went on. “ Poor | 
dear, that have come quite like a surprise to her. She 
said when first I showed her the little dear: ‘Mother,’ 
says she, ‘I never thought I'd live to see my baby’s face.’ 
But I’m feared there’s trouble coming. The child don’t 
seem to have no strength to cry out loud like other babies, | 
and if that’s taken Bessie will take on sadly.” 

For two days the little wailing ery was heard in the 
house. Then it was silent again. The little babe went | 
off so quiet I thought it were asleep when mother laid it | 
down in the cot, till she said: “ Poor little soul! That's | 
better off where ‘tis, for this is a hard world, and if, | 
please God, we had reared it, that must ha’ been a great | 
sufferer.” 

Presently we heard Bessie’s cough up-stairs (she had | 
been asleep till now), and she called: “ Mother, won't you | 
bring baby up here? I want to have her lie by my side.” 

Mother went up-stairs, and I crept up after her, and | 
sat down on the top step. 

“ Ha’n’t ye brought her?” said Bessie, when she saw 
mother’s arms were empty. 

“My dear,” said mother, “baby’s safer and better off | 
than she'd be lying by your side. And now, dear, you 
maun’t fret. The lord have taken her to a better place 
than this.” I could not see Bessie’s face from where I 
was. I heard her give one start, and then she lay quite 
still. After a bit mother went on: “I wish you could ha’ 
seen how quiet and peaceful she went. She warn’t afraid 
to go to her Heavenly Father.” 

Then Bessie spoke, but so low I could hardly hear her. 

“Yes, it’s best so. It would ha’ been dreadful hard to 
leave her here without a mother. I know what that is.” 
(Bessie’s parents had died when she was a baby, and she 
had been brought up by the Union. Perhaps that was 
why she clung so to mother.) ‘“ You'd ha’ been kind to | 
her, I know,” she went on, “but she’d ha’ had no own | 
mother.” She ended with a burst of tears, and, “Oh, 
baby, I'd ha’ liked to see you again !” 

Mother warn’t one of those who put the thought of | 
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jafter her little one died. 








death out of sight, and are afraid to speak of it, so she 


I ar’n’t a mite afeared but | just kissed Bessie, and said: “You will see her again 


soon, please God, and then, by and by, we'll join you, 
and be all together again.” 

From that time Bessie never shrank from the thought 
of dying. How could she be afraid to follow where her 
little one was gone? Heaven warn’t the strange place 
now that she had been used to think it. She knew how 
much she loved her little child, and could guess from that 
how much God loved her. Sometimes she’d be downecast 
and unhappy for a bit, thinking how bad she was, and 
how she did not love God as she ought to; but these un- 
happy times never lasted long. While they did last, 
nought did her good like father’s singing. Mary, my 
dear, learning’s a fine thing, I'd be the last to deny that. 
But there’s a finer thing still, and that is a loving heart, 
that’s ready to use whatever it bas for the good of other 
folk. Father warn’t no scholar, for there warn’t no such 
schools in his young days as there be now; but he was a 


| real religious man, for all he couldn’t read his Bible, and 


a sore trouble it was to him that he couldn’t. &Still he 
had a good remembrance, and being regular at his chapel, 


| where they read the hymns out by two lines at a time, he 


And he used to sit by 
My dear, if every one as 


knew a many of them by heart. 
Bessie’s bed and sing to her. 
have a deal of learning would make anything nigh as 
good a use of it as father did of his one little bit, the 
world would be a deal more like what it ought to be. 

We followed Bessie to the grave less than two months 
I remember mother saying, 
when we came back from the funeral: “I do think the 
Lord sent that baby o’ purpose to make Bessie’s going 
easy to her, blessed little angel that it was. That fared 
to make Heaven so home-like to her. You wouldn’t think 
that a little senseless babe as didn’t live two days could 
ha’ done much good; but that did what none of us could 
do. I don’t suppose any one in this whole world could ha’ 
done for its mother what that little babe did.” « 

Well, Mary, that’s the end of my story. Maybe ye see 
by this time what I told it ye for. Sometimes I’m like 
you, I’m feared I may live to be a burden to ye all. Nay, 
I know what ye want but if ye are fond 
o’ me, that don’t prevent your father being a poor man, 
with a lot o’ mouths to fill, all out of his wages. And 
your mother’s a busy woman, too, without having to wait 
of me if I should live to be bed-rid. But when I think 


to say; 


| of that baby, and what a blessing its little life was, I 
| fancy there’s other things to do for our Father besides 


working, either with hands or head. I don’t doubt but 
what He’ll take me away as soon as ever He have nothing 
left for me to do here. You are young, Mary, and I hope 
and think you'll get over this fever soon, and be right 
strong again; but if not, just you remember grandmother’s 
story, and don’t wish your life away, for its a great gift, 
and, depend on’t, God has a rearon for letting ye keep it. 


Ler not thy table exceed the fourth part of thy income ; 
see thy provisions be solid and not far-fetched—fuller of 
substance than art; be wisely frugal in thy preparation, 
and freely cheerful in thy entertainment; too much is 
vanity; enough, a feast. 

A Parisian lady recently called on her milliner to in- 
quire the character of a servant. The morality of the latter 
was beyond questioning. ‘“ But is she honest?” asked the 
lady. “Iam not so certain of that,” replied the milliner ; 
“T have sent her to you with my bill a dozen times, and 
she has never yet given me the money.” 
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SCIENCE AND NATURAL HISTORY. 


“IN THE BEGINNING.” 
SECOND PAPER. 

BY MRS. E. B. 

Ta paper will treat of the Secondary Epoch in the 
Creation of the World, if a gradual growth can be 

Geologists have agreed to 


DUFFEY. 


strictly called a creation. 
divide the secondary epoch into three periods, which they 
call the Triassic, the Jurassic, and the Cretaceous. 
Animal life appears modified and developed in this 
epoch. In the Primary epoch life seemed confined al 
most entirely to the water, and took the form of Crustacex, 
But, as that epoch gave place 
Reptiles 


and lower orders of fishes. 
to the succeeding one, new forms appeared. 
seemed especially the feature of this period of time. The 
Trilobites had disappeared, and for the first time a Turtle 
was found in the bosom of the sea and on the borders of 
the lakes. The cryptogamic plants were less numerous, 
and the Conifers more extensive. 

In the variegated sandstone formations are found traces 
of this epoch. 
ance in Germany, and more or less throughout Europe. 


This formation is found in great abund- 


It covers vast surfaces in the mountainous regions of Bo- | 


livia, in South America, and is found also in certain dis- 
tricts of North America. This sandstone is excellent for 
building purposes. The cathedrals of Strasbourg and 
Fribourg are built of it, and it seems peculiarly adapted 
to their style of architecture. Whole cities in Germany 
are constructed from material drawn from its quarries. 


The seas of the Triassic period, judging from the shells | 


which remain to us from this period, contained great va- 
rieties of mollusea, twelve different genera of Saurian rep- 
tiles, turtles, and six new genera of fishes protected by a 
cuirass. 
of which is called the Chetrotherium, or Labyrinthodon, 
from the complicated arrengement of its teeth. Another 


reptile of great dimensions was the Nothesaurus, a species | 


of marine Crocodile. 

It has been a question, from certain footprints which 
are found in great numbers on the rocks in the neighbor- 
hood of the Connecticut river, whether enormous birds 
like the ostrich did not exist at this period; but, as no 
skeletons of birds have been found, the general opinion 
among geologists is that these tracks must have been 
those of some other creature. 

Ferns attaining to the height of trees grew im greater 


Traces of gigantic reptiles have been found, one | 


| sent day round the Dead Sea and the Salt Lake of 
Utah.” 

The geological formation of the Triassic period consists 
of layers of variegated sandstone, alternating with red 
marl, while, as subordinate rocks, are found deposits of a 
poor pyritic coaland of gypsum. Saliferous beds, twenty 

to forty-five feet thick, alternate with clay deposits, the 
whole sometimes attaining a thickness of nearly five hun- 
dred feet. 

At Wiirtemberg, in Germany, and in several places in 
France, the rock-salt of the saliferous formation is an im- 
portant branch of industry. Some of the deposits of the 
Triassic age, we are told, are at great depth, and can only 
be worked by excavating shafts and galleries. 

The red color of the new Red Sandstones and marls is 
caused by peroxide of iron. Professor Ramsay censiders 
that all the red-colored strata of England, including the 
Peruvian, old Red Sandstone, and even the old Cambrian 
formation, were deposited in lakes or inland waters. The 
remains of land-plants, and the peculiarities of some of 
| the reptiles, found in this strata, seem to confirm Profes- 
| sor Ramsay’s opinion. 

There were at this period few islands or mountains. 
| There were large lakes or inland seas, with flat and uni- 
| form banks. 

Lecoq says, in his “ Botanical Geography :” 
this long period the earth preserved its primitive vegeta- 
tion; new forms are slowly introduced, and they multiply 

| slowly. But; if our present types of vegetation are defi- 
cient in these distant epochs, we ought to recognize also 
that the plants which in our days represent the vegeta- 
| tion of the primitive world are often shorn of their grand- 


“ During 


Our Equisetacee and Lyeopodiacer are but poor 
the Calamites and 


| eur. 
representations of the Lepidodendrons ; 
| Asterophyllites had already run their race before the 
| epoch of which we write.” 
The earliest trace of a mammal which has been found 
| in the secondary rocks, is a molar tooth of a small preda- 
|ceous animal of the Microlestis family, whose nearest 
| living representative appears to be the Kangaroo rat. 
This fossil tooth was found in some gray marl in Eng- 
| land. 
| One of the last formations of the Triassic period are 
| certain beds of white and cream-colored limestone, known 
| to geologists and quarrymen under the name of “ White 


| Lias.” Some specimens of this stone, when broken at 


variety than in the previous period, and on the rocks un- | right angles to its bedding, present curious dendritic 
derneath them crept huge reptiles, unlike anything which | markings, bearing a singular resemblance to a landscape, 
now exists. | with trees and water. 

“The footprints of the reptilian animals of this period,” | The second division of the Secondary Epoch is called 
says Figuier, “prove that they walked over moist sur- | the Jurassic period, receiving its name from the Jura 
faces; and, if these surfaces had been simply left by the | mountains, that range being composed of rocks deposited 
retiring tide, they would generally have been obliterated | in the seas of that period. The Jurassic period is subdi- 
by the returning flood, in the same manner that is seen | vided into two sub-periods, known as the Lias and the 
every day on our own sandy shores, Itseems more likely | Qolite. 
that the surfaces on which fossil footprints are now | The Lias is an English provincial name given to an 
found, were left bare by the summer evaporation of a | argillaceous limestone, which, with marl and elay, forms 
lake; that these surfaces were afterward dried by the sun, the base of the Jurassic formation. Zoophytes, Mollusoa, 
and the footprints hardened, so as to ensure their preser- | and fishes of a peculiar organization, and reptiles of an 
vation before the rising waters, brought by flooded | extraordinary size and structure are found in the Lias- 
muddy rivers, again submerged the low, flat shores, and|clay. Cuvier exclaimed, when the drawings of the 
deposited new layers of salt, just as they do at the pre-| Plesiosaurus were sent him, “ Truly, this is altogether the 
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most monstrous animal that has yet been dug out of the 
ruins of a former world!” | 

The Plesiosaurus belongs, as its name indicates, to the | 
lizard family. 
lows: 


A description of this animal reads as fol- | 
“The Plesiosaurus was a marine, air-breathing, 
carniverous reptile, combining the characters of the head 
of a lizard, the teeth of a crocodile, a neck of excessive 
length, resembling that of a swan, the ribs of a chameleon, 
a body of moderate size, a very short tail, and, finally, 
four paddles, like those of a whale. 
neck comprises a greater number of vertebre than the | 
neck of either the camel, the giraffe, or even the swan. 
The body is cylindrical and rounded, like that of the great 
marine turtles. 


Its enormous long 


It was, doubtless, naked, 7. ¢., not pro- 
tected with the scales or carapace with which some au- 
thors have invested it, for no traces of such coverings 
have been found near any of the skeletons which have 
been hitherto discovered.” 

In England, in the quarries of Lyme Regis, have been 
found numerous remains of the Ichthyosauri, another 
marine monster of ancient times. 

We are told that “in 1811 a country girl, who made 
her precarious living by picking up fossils, for which the 
neighborhood was famous, was pursuing her avocation, 


hammer in hand, when she perceived some bones project- | 
ing a little out of the cliff.” These bones, when they were 
carefully excavated, proved to be those of “a monster 
some thirty feet long, with jaws nearly a fathom in length, | 
and huge saucer-eyes, which have since been found so | 
perfect that the petrified lenses have been split off and 
used as magnifiers.” 

This was the complete skeleton of an Ichthyosaurus. 
These dragons of the sea had jaws eight feet in length, 
and one hundred and sixty teeth. Whenever a tooth was 
lost in the monster’s head by contests with other animals, 
or in any other manner, nature soon replaced it; for, at 
the inner side of the base of every old tooth there is the | 
bony germ of a new one. The eyes of this monster were 
larger than those of any animal now living, their size fre- 
Guently exceeding that of the human head, and were an 
optical apparatus of wonderful power and singular per- 
fection, capable of performing the office of microscope and 
telescope at pleasure. Its food was fish and smaller in- 
dividuals of its own race, which it swallowed without 
masticating. It was essentially voracious and destructive. | 

The Ptarodactyle was a still more wonderful creature of | 
this period. In size and general form, and in the charac- | 
ter of its wings, this genus resembled our modern bats | 
and vampires, but it had a beak elongated like the bill of | 
& woodcock, and armed with teeth like the snout of a | 
crocodile; its vertebra, ribs, pelvis, legs and feet resem- | 
bled those of a lizard, while it was probably covered with 
naked skin. “It was, in short,” says a writer, “a mon- | 
ster resembling nothing that has ever been heard of upon | 
earth except the dragons of romance and heraldry.” 

“ With flocks of such like creatures flying in the air, 
and shoals of /chthyosauri and Plesiosauri swarming in the 
Ooean, and gigantic crocodiles and tortoises crawling on 
the shores of primeval lakes and rivers—air, sea and land 
must have been strangely tenanted in these early periods 
of our infant world.” 

The vegetation of the Jurassic period was peculiarly | 
rich and abundant. The tree-ferns of the Carboniferous | 
period had lost their enormous dimensions, but were still 
beautiful in form. The Cycads now appeared for the first 
time, and seem to be forerunners of the Palms, which ap- 
peared in the next epoch. 
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| the first bird. 


other. 








In the next, or Oolitic sub-period, mammals began to 
make frequent appearances. litherto they had been 
limited to a single species. 
hibited the peculiar characteristic of the kangaroo and the 
opossum, in that the young were transferred in a half- 


These early mammals ex- 


developed state to an external pouch upon the abdomen 
of the mother, and there remained until they became per- 
fected. 

During the Oolitic period, Bees, Butterflies and Dragon- 
flies appear on the earth for the first time. 

The Ceteosaurus, the bones of which have been disoov- 
ered in England, was a species of Crocodile, and pro- 
bably the largest creature that ever walked upon the 
earth. 

We are told by a modern writer that “a full-grown 
at least fifty feet long, ten 
In its habits it was 


Ceteosaurus must have been 
feet high, and of proportionate bulk. 
probably a marsh-loving or riverside animal,” and was 
not apparently carnivorous, which was certainly @ great 
blessing to the smaller animals with which it was sur- 
rounded. 

The Ramphoryuchus was a creature similar to the Pte- 
rodactyle, already described, except that it had a very 
long tail. 

The Telcosaurus was another formidable-looking rep- 
tile, about thirty feet in length, resembling a crocodile, 
and coated with a cuirass both on the back and belly. 

Corals appear in great abundance during this epoch. 

In the last formation of the Jurassic period, we notice 
The remains of a bird, with feet and fea- 
thers, having been discovered, but without a head. 

The name Cretaceous (from creta, chalk) is given to the 
third division of the Secondary Epoch, because the rocks 
deposited by the sea are almost entirely chalky in their 
This is not the first appearance of carbonate 
It is discovered in the Silurian period, 
and in the Jurassic formation ; but the accumulations are 
vaster during the Cretaceous period than during any 
The limestone formations are composed of the 
Mollusca, most of 


character. 
of lime, however. 


shells of innumerable Zooph 


them microscopic in size, which existed at this period. 
Chalk, placed under the microscope, will attest to the 
truth of this, showing it to be composed of the most won- 
derful shells of minute size. The strata of chalk, where 
thickest, are from 1,000 to 1,200 feet in thickness. Let 
can, the number of microscopic 


tes and 


any one compute, if he 
creatures which must have existed and perished to form 
these vast deposits. 

In the basin of the Baltic Sea may still be observed the 
phenomena taking place, which specially distinguished 
the Cretaceous period. The bed and coast-line of that 


| inland sea are slowly encroaching upon the water by the 


constant deposit of calcareous shells, so that in time the 
sea is certain to be filled with these deposits. 

Palms appear for the first time, some of them differing 
little from those of our own period. Ferns and Cycads 
lose their importance in numbers and size; traces of the 
alder, the wych-elm, the maple, and other trees known to 
us, are discovered. 

The seasons are no longer marked by indications of 
central heat; zones of latitude already show signs of their 
existence, The pike, salmon and dory tribes lived in the 
seas of this period, and became the prey of the sharks 
and dog-fish. There were still huge reptiles and curious 
fishes—some of the former exceedingly predacious in their 
habits. The J/ehthyosauri and the Plesiosauri became ex- 
tinct toward the close of the Cretaceous period, giving 
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place to the Mosasaurus, a monster who was, by all ac- 


counts, the tyrant of the seas. 
We find in this age the Hylwosaurus, or great lizard of 


the woods, a reptile from twenty to thirty feet in length. | 


The Megalosauruse was another reptile, sixty or seventy 
feet long, with teeth partaking of the natures of a knife, 
sabre and saw. The /guanodon was larger still than the 
Megalosaurus, and had upon its muzzle or snout a hard, 


bony protuberance. The bone of this reptile’s thigh sur- 
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passed that of the elephant in size, while the torm of its 
feet show that it was intended to walk upon the ground. 
It was herbivorous in its habits. 

The landscapes at the close of the Secondary Epoch did 
not differ greatly from those of the present day, except 
that there was a tropical luxuriance of vegetation and an 
absence of mountains; and huge, strange monsters wan- 
dered about under the trees, flew in the air, or beat the 
waters of the seas and lakes. 


HOME-LIFE AND CHARACTER. 


THE DEACON’S HOUSEHOLD. 
BY PIPSISSIWAY POTTS. 
No. X. 


OMETIMES one or two members of a family prefer 
b\) potatoes baked instead of boiled; I know it is that 


way in our family, Granny and the deacon like theirs | 
boiled whole, while Bub and the girls and myself prefer | 


ours baked. 
to boil together, and when they are about half done I slip 


I've hit on a plan, and that is to put all on 


ours into the hot oven and we have nice baked ones. 


This economizes time, saves a very hot fire, and facili- | 


tates the job. 


I felt a little touch of pride this morning, as I listened 
to a rambling conversation carried on between two of my 
They were 
First sentence I heard that caught 


neighbors, both good common-sense farmers. 
talking about women. 
my attention was: “I tell you now, Jabez, I don’t believe 
there is such a thing as a genuine American woman being 
lazy. I never saw one in my life. They are all nerve 
and ambition, and they are constantly working beyond 
their strength. 
work in one. I’ve seen my poor wife wash and bake in 
the forenoon, and then churn and iron in the afternoon, 
besides cooking three meals a day, and doing the other 
little chores. Very frequently though, she wouldn’t be 
able to do anything the next day. I think it is a crime 
aud a very grave one, especially for a mother. She lays 
such a tax on the physical resources that one night's 


sleep does not rest her, she cannot recuperate what she | 
has lost, does not pay back as much as she so recklessly | 
borrows, and this is the reason that our active women so | 
soon become pale and thin of flesh, and their beautiful | 


figures grow so angular and unlovely.” 

“If they didn’t make a practice of it day after day,” 
said the other neighbor, “it wouldn’t be so bad, but they 
will persist in it, and sometimes it is to gratify the silliest 
whims and ambitions that ever found lodgment in a wo- 
man’s breast. 


“Now, there was my wife—she took it into her head to | 


paper the three rooms up-stairs. I offered to help her, if 
she'd wait until I got the hay in, but she said she’d rather 
do it now while she was feeling real well; then I offered 
to get Jack Miller to do it; but she insisted, and said it 
would save a little, and she would work at it leisurely, 
and all that, and I gave up. She put it right through 
within three days, and that woman’s never looked like 
herself since. She is feeble and tired all the time, and 
her eyes are sunken and her lips white, and she’s no ap- 
petite. I declare sometimes I’ve a mind to tie her. It does 
trouble me go to have her work so hard and so unreason- 


Seems as if they couldn’t help it. It is | 
no uncommon thing for a women to do two good day’s | 


| ably. I wish women would learn to take care of them- 
| selves. I tell you it sticks with me to hear so much about 
the rosy, robust English women who grow more beautiful 
as they grow riper in years; and then just think what 
our wide-awake, energetic American women are and what 
they might be. They might be just as beautiful in mid- 
life as they pleased; they might be the most attractive 
women on the face of the earth, if their beauty did not 
fade, and fall behind their wit and vivacity, and charm- 
Now, our women are 


ing freedom and ease of manner. 
| naturally so sprightly and full of fun, so prepossessing in 
all their pretty talk and pretty ways, so ready in all their 
replies, knowing just what to say and do, and when and 
We men would lose our hearts many 4 


| where to say it. 

time if the women we met were as attractive in person as 

they are in mind. But so often when they break physio- 
ally, they become repulsive, sallow, and-sunken-eyed and 
nervous, and the sweetness in the voice changes to a 
coarse croak, or has a masculine hoarseness in it that re- 
Now, I never would be attracted to an English 
Foreign women don’t 


pels. 
woman as [ would to an American. 
have that trust and confidence in us that our native-born 
women have. They seem to doubt us, or stand in awe of 
us, while an American woman will, with the most child- 
like trust, step up to you in a strange depot, and perhaps 
lay her hand upon your arm, and look you right in the 
eyes trustfully, and say: ‘ Will you be so kind as to show 
me where the ticket office is ?’ or, ‘ Will you please direct 
me so-and-so?’ and then she thanks you so cordially and 
gracefully and frankly, just as though it was impossible 
for you to be any other than the best fellow in the world.” 

And there I, Pipsey Potts, sat and heard all this, and 
I’m not a bit ashamed to say that I had hard work to 
check my tears and dry my eyes long enough to say, 
when the men rose to go out of the hall where we were 

sitting, “I’ve heard every word you men have spoken, 
|and in behalf of the sisterhood I must thank you for 
your good opinion of American women. Your words have 
| filled my heart full of gratitude and good will, and I do 
| most sincerely thank you both, in the name of all the 
| women in the United Statesof America. With such blessed 
| words of good cheer we women ought to grow better and 
better as we grow older, even if we do grow uglier in our 
Our souls ought to grow very 


poor, tired, faded faces. 
beautiful under the sweet summery shine and shower of 
such warm words, such an exalted and heart-felt expres- 
sion of praise.” 

The poor, abashed men! they were perfectly bewil- 
dered and surprised. They thrust their hands into their 
| pockets, and then they loosened their collars, and 
| smoothed their hats the wrong way, and threaded their 
fingers through their beards, and were as embarrassed as 
a couple of school-boys. 
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I left that hall not at all a baffled eavesdropper, but dish is to be eaten soon you can pour in acupful of warm 
happier and with gladder and broader views, on one | cream when you put it to bake. 


theme at least, than I had when I entered it. 


Bless the 


Almost any kind of cold meat, fresh pork, veal or fowl, 


two good men! long may they live, and Jong may their | oan be made into a very palatable dish by exercising a 


appreciative wives walk beside them, crowned with all 
the graces of an exalted womanhood. 


I have always been more or less troubled about our 


Sunday dinners. I do hate to come home tired, at two 
o'clock, and find the fire out, or nearly so, and all the 
Potts family as hungry as myself. It is not hard to pre 
pare a Sunday dinner at this season of the year. I will 
tell you what we had the last time. 

Saturday I baked a dish of sweet apples, and some 
pumpkin pies, and a pan of meat and beans, the latter 
for father and Granny, 

Did I ever tell you how I bake beans? Friday even- 
ing I pick over a quart of small white beans, and put 
them to soak in cold water. The next day, when the 
Stove is not in use, I put them on in cold water, and put 
a piece of pickled side-meat down in the centre of the 
pot. When the beans are almost done I take all out into 
adeep earthen dish or a sheet-iron pan and put in the 


oven, allowing the piece of pork-rind, side up, to stick | 
I cut it in gashes with a | 


above the beans a little ways. 
sharp knife and sprinkle pepper over. It will be baked 
enough in an hour. If they are likely to be too dry, add 
beiling water. 


For people who have once endured the hardships of | 


pioneer life this is the nicest dinner you can place before 
them. . 

Poor souls! the memories and the habits of their early 
days of want and poverty, never leave them. These 
olden memories seem to give a relish to this wholesome 
dish that we of later days know nothing about. I always 


set the beans in the oven on Sunday as soon as I get the | 


fire started. 

Then we had a boiled rice pudding, eaten cold with 
sweetened cream, and some soft boiled eggs, and bread 
and butter and coffee. Sometimes I cook tomatoes the 


day before, all ready for the table—they can be warmed | 
If I don’t | 
have baked pork and beans I make instead a bee/steak | 
pie. I cover the bottom and sides of a deep pan or brown 


in the oven or in a spider in a few minutes. 


earthen dish with good pie-paste. Cut the fresh beef, 
raw and tender, in little pieces, spread them evenly over 


the bottom, scatter on a few little bits of butter, that you | 


have rolled in flour, and add a sprinkle of pepper, salt 
and flour, then cut some little strips of dough and lay all 


over it until it is quite covered. Then put on again small | 


pieces of the beefsteak all over it, then the bits of butter, 
and so on, as before, until your baking-pan is half full, 
using your best judgment about the quantity of the mate- 
rial and the seasoning, then spread a layer of the paste, 
half an inch thick, all over it. 

Just before you put it in the oven cut a gash in the 
centre of the top crust, and pour in some hot water. Let 
it bake slowly at first. It will require between one and 
two hours*to bake done. Watch and see that it don’t 


bake dry; you can tell by pressing down on the crust, if | 
If it is likely to bake too | 
dark a color lay a piece of thick brown paper over | 


it does, add boiling water. 


the top, the same as you do when baking bread or 
cake. 

If this Sunday dinner pie is made of cold beefsteak, it 
will not be so good, but that can be partially remedied by 
adding more butter, and if the weather is cold and the 


| little housewifely skill. This pie always requires baked 
apples, or cranberry sauce, or pickles, or something sour 
with it. 

| I think it is not generally known that there is such a 
| wonderful curative power in simple hot teas, when one is 
jailing. Pennyroyal, tanzy, peppermint, sage, thyme and 
red pepper teas, are all good in any little derangement 
that makes one feel chilly or headache-y, or dull and 
| heavy-headed. If your boy has been working in the dust 
|all day, and feels miserable, give him a good drink of 
| weak hot tea, when he goes to bed, and he will be apt to 
| perspire freely and throw off the transient ailment. One 
| trouble is that such teas are generally made too strong— 
they should be weak, but hot when taken. 

A bad cold can be checked by drinking hot teas, and 
sweating freely, and eating little or nothing, and lying 
a-near the stove for a day or so. 
| Bat it isa bad plan to give a headstrong boy or man 
this kind of treatment at night, and let him start out the 
next morning, as though there was nothing the matter 
with him, out into the cold and the incident exposure. 
Far better to bave done nothing at all with him, than to 
| thus throw open the way and invite another and a severer, 
and, too often, a fatal attack. 

I escaped all last winter with only one cold, and I sured 
| that the first evening by sipping a pint of lemonade, 

piping hot, and by greasing my breast and throat well 
and covering up in bed snugly with something warm at 


| 
| 
| 
} 


my feet. 

Don't forget this remedy—it is a very comfortable one. 
Half the little aches and pains we women, with our deli- 
cate organism, have, could be relieved by drinking a cup 
| or two of weak, hot red-pepper tea when we gp to bed at 
Don’t let us use drugs—hard and bitter and mer- 
ciless drugs. They may bring temporary relief, but fear- 
ful will be the penalty in the end, if persisted in. They 
will entail other and more perverse maladies, stubborn 
ones that will not yield to any skill; they will grapple 
with us until we topple over and fall into untimely graves. 
For little ailments, then, drink hot teas, and use warm 
poultices, and draughts of mustard, or of horseradish leaves, 
and live on a moderate diet—short rations ; keep cheerful 
and hopeful, and laugh merrily, never borrowing trouble; 
do good to others, eschew bad habits; live at peace with 
all men, be the sinned-against rather than the sinning, 
and you'll find this the best kind of a world to live in. 
This life is brim full of enjoyment, and if we don’t find it 
| 80, we are to blame ourselves. 


| night. 


Don’t fail to improve the finest October daye—spend 
| them in the woods, if possible, gathering sweet memories 
to keep all through the dreary winter, that cometh apace. 

Everything is so beautiful in October ; that time 


| 


“ The loftiest hill—the lowliest flowering shrub— 
The fairest fruit of season and of clime; 
All wear alike the mood of the superb 
Autumnal time.” 


Make family picnics, and take your dinners with you 


| and stay all day, and then come home another route; put 
| just as much into the day as it will hold—gather leaves and 
| grasses and berries, and be your very happiest and fun- 
| Biest. 
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I think we Pottses are highly favored; we have such | carry. We said, as we cut our names on the smooth 


beautiful places to visit. In the hot summer-time we 
spend an occasional day among hills and rocks, pines, 
hemlocks, fountains and cascades, and we explore wind- 
ing roads that lead either into pleasant valleys or end in 
wild, cavernous, rocky places, grand unto sublimity. 
Then, in the autumn days, when the soft, blue haze rests 
upon the distant hill-tops, in the dreamy October we visit 
the lakes and sail upon their placid waters, and gather 
waving, plumy grasses, and we dine upon their breezy 
banks, and we crowd into those golden days the most 
beautiful and precious memories, Our walls are hung 


| 
| 


with such pictures—pictures, beside which chromos fade | 


into insignificance. But, go and gather for yourselves ; 
take all the dear little children with you, too, and let them 
eat dinner out in the woods, and be made superiatively 
happy, One’s children are never half so handsome as 
when they are “having a time” in the free, wild woods. 
They will caper like lambs, and their cheeks will glow, 
and their hair be tossed by the fingers of the wind, and 
their blue eyes excel the sapphire in brilliancy. No harm 
The guardian spirits of the 


” 


can come to them there. 
wildwood will attend them. 

When we Pottses were all at home, and were children, 
we wanted to go some place one time to spend a day 
among the dark, wild rocks; we yearned after such 
There 


was a glorious wildwood fountain, and the peaked top of 


places, and knew of none nearer than six miles. 


the hill, from whose side the stream gushes—a marvel of 
magnificence—was in sight of our door, but we knew it 
not at that time, and not knowing this, we thought only 
of the Canaan six miles away. 

I gathered the little brood into our bed-room one night 
and laid the case of our sore need before them, and asked 
them if they thought they could stand it to walk that far 
and home again. The ayes were deafening—they clam- 
ored vociferously. I said, “‘ The baby is only seven years 
old, and you know we couldn’t go and leave the little fel 
low at home; it wouldn't be fair.” 

He straightened and pursed out his lips, and said, “ I’m 
nearly a man; I wear breeches, and have two pockets. 
See how long my legs are,” and the dear baby thrust out 
his legs, and, really, he didn’t look much bigger than a 
family pepper-box. 

He said if we'd let him go he'd be the colt, and run be- 
hind the rest, and we pitied him so that we resolved to 
take him with us, and carry him on our backs when he 
was tired. Three or four neighbors’ children—girls— 
went with us. Each one carried a part of the dinner that 
was to be served among the rocks. 

We were very tired when we arrived there; but the 
cool air in those sylvan recesses invigorated us, and we 
enjoyed the excursion immensely. None of us at that 
time had ever tasted such pleasure before—it was as 
though an iron gate had swung open and let all the glory 


of another and a sunnier clime in upon our poor little | 


blighted, darkened lives. 
What did we care if our limbs did ache, and our feet 


| home with long sticks for horses. 


trees, that we'd come again often, and our eldest brother 
told us, “ When any of you pass here in the years to come, 


io . 
climb up the rock to this tree, and see my name and the 


date.” 

Poor boy! he died in a year or two, and then the wild 
place we loved had no charm left for us—its memories 
were very, very painful, and our hearts were always heavy 
when we passed there. We never went again to spend a 
day there. 

On our way home that time we took turns carrying the 
baby; we wished vainly for a friendly team to come along, 
and I don’t know how we would have endured the walk, 
only that I chanced to think how grandly we could ride 
The woods at the road- 
side was fuller of good horses than an emperor's stable. 

Then we chose horses to suit ourselves ; I rode an Ara- 
bian mare of the finest mettle, and the baby was soon 
astride of a dear little Shetland pony. How his fiery 
little pony would squeal, and rear and plunge, and how 
hard it was to held! My beautiful Arabian would toss 
her head and flirt her tail and kick every horse that came 
a-nigh, except the pacing little Shetland. One of the 
horses was a racker, the envy of all the boys; it would 
lope and rack alternately. All our horses were more or 
less wild, never had been ridden before. 

Who said “ blistered feet” or “ tired limbs ?” 
After we had gone about three 


Whoever 
it w s he was mistaken. 
miles, a wagon came in sight. Then we rode slowly. It 
came up, a big wagon with only a man and a boy in it, 
and the man was Col. Ayres who used to live close to our 


| schoolhouse; two of his boys married the Butler girls 


| who attended our school and read in the History-of-the- 


United-States class, and we were in that same class! Why 
we were almost related to Col. Ayres! the father-in-law 
of two of our intimate schoolmates! Many and many a 
time we had leaned on Victoria Butler's shoulder while 
we were reading! 

I was the contractor of that day’s job, all authority was 
vested in me, so I tipped back my bonnet and held up 
my hand for the team to stop. 

“You are Col. Ayres, I believe,” said I; 


nearly all of us, Deacon Potts’s children—Deacon Potts, 


“we are, 


of Pottsville—we’ve been off having a day of it, and we 


| are so very tired, I do wish you'd please to let us ride. 


| Potts’s children! 


We will be so grateful to you.” 

“ Deacon Potts’s young uns! why, bless my heart! yes, 
jump in! jumpin! R’aly, I wish we had seats in our 
wagon, you'll get yer dresses dirty, I’m ‘feared! Deacon 
! raly, IL ‘spected you were a gang of 


young gypsies who had wandered off from the camp, he, 


jhe! I thought when you signed us to stop you wanted 


to tell my fortin’ ;” and the kind old man chuckled over 
the very reasonable mistake he had made. 
Elder Nuit’s been here to-day. We talked about the 


weather and the crops, and the state of religion, and we 


| became so interested that we forgot ourselves and never 


were blistered, and our arms so tired from carrying the | 


burden of basket and pails. 
awong real rocks, and swing on lithe saplings, and make 
beds on the moss, and to spread our table under trees that 
seemed to reacf the clouds. 

I remember, among other things we bad for dinner that 
day in the woods was a little pail full of peaches and a 
quart-bottle full of cream, sweetened. We didn’t use very 


It was such rare fun to romp | 


good judgment in the selection of what was the easiest to | 


‘ . . . 
knew how time was passing, until Ida called us to supper. 


She had made pancakes, and had opened a can of maple 
molasses, and had everything very nice. The elder duly 
appreciated the pancakes, and I thought he lathered them 
extravagantly with the choice maple syrup. I did think 
he was better bred though than to toss the skins over his 
shoulder as he took them off his boiled potatoes. 

I growled a little about it after he'd gone away, but 
father said that went to prove that he felt very much at 
home, and that educated men generally had peculiarities, 
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but he was a servant of the Most High, a watchman upon fine ones. 


the walls of Zion, and we must show him reverence. 

I think it is a little strange that he never mentions the 
name of his wife or how she died, whether she died happy 
or not, or anything about her. 


that she has been dead over two years, and that the mem 


I have heard indirectly 


bers of Goose Creek Church are anxious to have him se- 


lect a helpmate and settle down in their midst permanent- 
ly. 


love to me, I ho 


If, in the providence of things, he ever should make 


pe 2 
man said of her wood-box, over one 


will sit or stand with the best side 
out, as the old wi 
side of which she had pasted wall-paper. I 
smile very propitiously upon his suit if he turned his 
ragged eye full upon me—that great, ugly, red, unwink- 
ing Cyclops of an eye! 

When he started away, tilting along in bis jaunty little 
sulkey, hé looked 
his forehead and the brim turned up behind, and his 


couldn't 


very pretty. His bat was low down on 


neck was bare and broad and as fat and wrinkled as a; 


baby’s neck. I loaned him a book of poetry, “ Parnell’s 
Poems.”’ He said he would return it soon, but I told him 
it was immaterial if he never returned it, 
shook bands at parting, his expressive eye looked into my 
face, and he said in a low voice: “I want to talk over old 


times with you, Miss Potts, the next interview we have 


together.” 

I have thought of those words more than fifty times. 
Talk over “ old times 
lived in the bounds « 
if he has that long 
netism of my spa 
toward me—could it 
of my own quiet m 
poet says: 

“Time, time at 
The mills of ea 


’ what can that mean? He has not 
f this Association more than a year, 
It couldn't be possible that the mag- 

attractions has drawn his affections 

I say this to myself in the privacy 
litations, Time will tell; for, as the 
ust sets all things even ; 

th do the grinding for Heaven.” 

Citron, such as we buy to put in cake and mince-pies, 

cam be manufactured 

} 


nroug 


at home quite as good as though it 
came to us t 
cash. 
white sugar, then spread the pieces on a plate and sprin 
and dry in an oven. 

citron will absorb it. 


ther hands and was paid for with 
Cook the 

kle them with sugar Scatter sugar 
over as long as the If prepared 
thus, carefully, one can make her own’ citron as good as 
you will buy. It is not much trouble, because one needs 


only a smal! quantity. 


One of my neight 


quinces last year. She had not many, but they were very 
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When he 


on thoroughly in a thick syrup of | 


rs told me how she managed her | of 


When she canned and preserved them, she 
| added to the quinces half their quantity in crisp, sweet 
It made both better than either would have been 


apples, 


When I prepared mine to preserve and make 
| jelly of, I saved all the cores and peelings of a half-bushel 


| alone, 


of the fruit and stewed them in just water enough to cover 
them. Then I added that water to the expressed juice of 


| the prepared quince, and it made excellent jelly. In pre- 


serving them, use three-quarters 
pound of fruit, 


of a pound of sugar toa 


To keep squashes : Leave them in a wood-house loft or 
| some cool, airy place until they are endangered by frost; 
remove them to the darkest of the 


where they can be hung up by the stems or laid ona 


then corner cellar, 


| hanging shelf so as not to touch each other. A good 


Baptist sister sent me a half-dozen the first of last Feb- 


ruary that had laid ia an old open chamber, above her 
| kitchen fire, except two or three of them and they had 
been buried in the ground as we sometimes bury potatoes. 

I always have bad luck in trying to keep mine all win- 
It is s good 


ter; specks of decay will come in them. 


plan to cook squash and dry it on plates; it is handy for 


| pies then in the winter. 
I saw a device the other day for blacking stoves that 


pleased me, it was the invention, too, of a tidy little 


| country girl; well—it was my namesake, Pipsey Ellen. 
There are so many places in the intricate flower-patterns 
on stoves that cannot be reached by a brush, and to 
remedy this the child had tied a round bit of sponge on 
the end of a pine stick, and by dipping it in the liquid 
polish she could touch every place on Pipsey 
I mean that she shall 


the stove. 
Ellen is smart for one of her age 
never be ashamed of her name. 
If it should be providential that she should marry 
well, say a Baptist preacher, I mean to give her a good 


setting out. I mean to give her as fine a feather bed, 
bolster and pillows and all, out and out, as can be found 
in the bounds of this Association, and as godd a cow as 
ever chewed a cud or suckled a calf. 

I think it is a credit to any woman o 


hurch to 


f my age and po- 
sition and standing in the « have such a name- 
sake. 


velvet ribbons, but her way is vastly 


I don’t know how she learned to iron ribbons and 
ahead of that ruin- 
, taking out the color 
She 
lraws the wrong side 
Pipsey Ellen’s 


ous way of dabbing a hot iron on it 
j and giving it the appearance of a tinkered ribbon. 
lays a hot flat-iron on its side and 
. 


the ribbon briskly across it. Yes. 


smart, 
' 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


’ BEFORE 
BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 
AS it ever struck you what a different figure Mary 
Tudor would make in English history, if one cvuld 
only separate the last three years of her life and reign 
from all which goes before ? 

Because I have asked you this question at the begin- 
ning, I do not intend to put in a special plea for her case 
as Froude has so eloquently done for her hard, cruel, old 
father. 

Mary Tudor stands branded in history with the most 
awful name which has ever cursed the memory of a 


| 





woman. 


MARY TUDOR WAS QUEEN. | [think she fairly earned it. The martyr-fires, which 


shed their lurid light across the waning of the sixth 
decade of the sixteenth 
against her. 

The men and women—more three hundred of 
them—whom she sent to the dreadful death of the stake 
for no fault but holding a different creed from her own, 


century, are eternal witnesses 


than 


seem to rise out of their graves like accusing spectres 
whenever Mary Tudor stands at the bar of history. 
Three generations have 
against her. 
Yet each man and woman who stands at that solemn 
bar has a right to every consideration which tempera- 


pronounced their verdict 


It will never be altered. 
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HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


ssieetiltieninitiie aiden aitaiapesiniglenennialniinimnie 
ment, the character of the times, the influences of circum- 
stances may offer ion his or her behalf. These have all 
helped to make the men and women of history what they 
were, just as they are helping to make us what we are 
to-day. 

This “ Bloody Mary,” the elder of the Tudor queens, 
the first woman who reigned sole sovereign in English 
history, has something tv be said for her also, something 
which, in all honesty and justice, cannot be left unsaid in 


summing up the character and career of the woman who | 


stands with her branded memory before the genera 
tions. 

Precisely, too, because she was a woman, and therefore 
her life and work must be of some consequence to all 
other women, is it a kind of duty to look at the circum- 
stances of her birth and the surroundings of her youth, 
and we shall see what powerful agencies both of these 
must have been in moulding Mary Tudor to the char- 
acter which she afterward developed to the world, 

In the first place she started with all that bad blood of 
the two royal houses from which she ¢prung. There was 
her hard, cruel, treacherous old grandfather, Ferdinand 
of Spain on one hand. On the other was the stern, 
jealous, avaricious old Tudor, who founded the greatness 
of his house, and waded to his throne in the blood of 
Bosworth Field. He was the son of that fierce old 
Welshman, living among the wild northern mountains, 
who probably could not write his own name when he 
came to form one of the body-guard of the pretty, silly 
young queen-mother, and captivated with his handsome 
person the weak fancy of the Frenchwoman. 

Two royal houses joined themselves in the cradle at 
Greenwich palace, where Mary Tudor first opened her 
eyes to English sunshine, and yet it was dreadful stock 
to spring from. 

It was bad for Mary, too, in many respects, that her 
own mother had so largely the charge of her early educa 
eation. Catherine of Castile and Arragon was not an 
Englishwoman in character, taste or temperament. Her 
great sorrows and her bitter wrongs have placed ber a 
tender, saintly figure in history ; and the immortal genius 


of Shakspeare has touc! 


ved the dead queen’s forehead 
with a ray of its eterna! splendor. 

But Catherine was, in her whole organization, a Spanish 
woman, and it was on an English stage that Mary Tudor 
was to act her great part in life. On an English throne 
she was to sit, with an English crown on a brow under 
which beat, to its last throb, a Spanish heart. 

Catherine had the virtues of all the women of her race; 
she was loyal, true, tender, in her proud, prejudiced, 
narrow fashion, 

She possessed the native gloom, the superstition, the 
unbending haughtiness of her Spanish race. The chil- 
dren of Ferdinand and Isabella do not seem to have in- 
herited tue best qualities of their mother. 


Catherine was as true a wife as ever woman could be | 


to the hard, cruel tyrant whom she had been forced, for 
state reasons, into wedding, in his reluctant boyhood. 
This wifely loyalty was a part of her religion, yet it 
seems to me that the princess, come from that long line 
of Spanish kings, must have regarded her marriage with 
the son of the first Tudor sovereign as a kind of mesalli- 


ance. In the stately balls and sunny gardens of the | 


Alhambra, where she had sported away the happy hours 
of her childhood, this giving the daughter of Ferdinand 
and Isabella to a son of the new royal line of the Tudors 
must have been always thought a sacrifice of Spanish 


663 
| pride to Spanish interests. Catherine, one may be cer- 
| tain, would share this sentiment of her court and house, 


for, though she was only a little past her fourteenth birth- 
| day when she came from her sunny Granada to the cold, 
gray skies of England, her character seems to have been 
formed, and she never for a moment forgot her race or 
her beloved Spain. 

| So, Mary Tudor, the only one of the Spanish queen's 


| children who lived beyond infancy, grew up in her Eng- 
lish home in an atmosphere saturated with foreign tradi- 
tions, superstitions and haughtiness. 

She learned to lisp the stately Spanish; she must have 
listened with eager childish curiosity to the stories her 
mother was forever telling her of the glory of her mater- 
nal fathers, and of the home in the Alhambra, marvel- 
lous and beautiful as Paradise, and of the soft blue skies 
of Granada, from which Catherine of Arragon had come 
to wear the English crown and sit down on the English 
throne, and from which, at last, she was to be so cruelly 
driven. 

A foreign education of this sort could not, under the 
happiest circumstances, have been the best for an Eng- 
lishwomuan, for an English queen, especially. 

Unhappily, Mary had inherited the qualities of her 
mother’s race. She had the narrowness, the superstition, 
the gloom, the fierce cruelty which could blaze out with 
such remorseless barbarity. 

She proved herself capable of intense, passionate devo- 
tion, but this quality of her character had a precisely 

pposite one of steady, remorseless cruelty and vengeance. 
Perhaps she herself and those around her were never 
conscious of this until she sat down on the English throne 
to act her bad part there. 

Mary seems to have inherited little of the Tudor 
jualities except the splendid courage of the race. This 
was again and again put to the severest tests during her 
life, and it never failed her. She had the inveterate ob- 
stinacy of her father’s race, too, but this was quite as 
likely to come from her mother’s side. 

With her temperament, it would have been almost im- 

possible for Mary to have the faintest ¢ ynprehension or 
sympathy with that new spirit of inquiry and freedom 
which was stirring the age when she first came upon it. 

Much as her cousin and husband, Philip II, disliked 
her person and society when she was his wife, she was 
wonderfully like him in character and tastes. Her dark 
superstitions, her veneration for authority, ancient usage 
and for all the old habits, ceremonies and traditions of the 
past, were as like the crowned tyraut’s, whom she had 

| wedded, as possible. 
All the teachings of Catherine must have tended to de- 


velop and strengthen what was most unfortunate in 
Mary’s character, and prepare her for the time when she 
should sit down, with her Spanish heart, on the English 
throne. 

When the great tempest broke into the life of Catherine 
|of Arragon, Mary Tudor was a young woman. The 


daughter was devoted to the mother with all the passion 
of her narrow, ardent nature. 
What must have been her anguish to see that idolized 
| mother despoiled of her crown, driven from her throne 
| and her husband's side, and her title and place usurped 
by the heretic maid of honor, by the daughter of those 
Boleyns, who, within a century, had been mercers and 
traders in old London! With what swelling anguish 
must Mary have thought that ber mother, the daughter 


| of that long line of kings, was supplanted in state and 
‘ . 
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name by tbat false, fascinating maid of honor, so far be- 
low her in rank! 

Dreadful were the humiliations and wrongs which both 
mother and daughter were called to endure, and they, no 
doubt, inflamed and hardened Mary’s soul for the day 
of vengeance, which was so long and late in coming. 


The gentlest, sweetest nature would have been soured | 


and darkened by such cruel sufferings as clouded the early 
womanhood of Mary Tudor; and one can hardly exag- 
gerate their effect on that morbid, narrow, superstitious 
nature, with its underlying ferocity, which circumstances 
were yet to bring to light. 

Yet, I suppose the fond, doting mother, who lies carved 
in saintly sweetness in English history, had no conception 





of the cruel passion 
ture of her daughter, and which were to sear her name 
with that dreadful epithet by which every child first comes 
to know her. 

To her mother, no doubt, Mary Tudor was the most de- 
voted of daughters, the most cruelly outraged and wronged 
of princesses. 

She saw her child—that Spanish mother, who believed 
that she, the daughter of the great Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella, had brought with her hand such glory to the Eng- 
lish crown, such honor to the newly-raised Tudor race— 
suddenly degraded from her rank and place; the heiress 
of the English throne, over whose childhood and blossom- 
ing youth had shone the splendor of two crowns, despoiled 
of her birthright, denied her succession to the English 
crown, her name of princess a forbidden word, and al! the 
long retinue and ceremony with which she had kept her 
state as the king’s daughter and heir, suddenly taken 
away from her. It must have seemed that never queen 
and princess had such wrongs and griefs as these which 
fell to the lot of the wife and daughter of the English 
king. 

Perhaps the bitterest trial of all that long, bitter time 
was that autumn of fifteen hundred and thirty-three, 
when Mary Tudor was summoned to Greenwich Palace to 
rejoice in the birth of the new heiress of the crown, named 








after the king’s mother, Elizabeth, as Mary had been | 


named after his favorite and younger sister—the one, you 
remember, who went away to the French court to marry the 
king; and who, amid her train of blooming English girls, 
counted one, fair and bright, a mere child, the daughter 
of a knight, her name—Anne Boleyn! 

And it was the daughter of this Anne Boleyn, “the 
king’s mistress,” to whose birth Mary was summoned in the 
pleasant English Septemberdays. That was a refinement 
of cruelty on Henry’s part. But the Tudor grain was coarse 
and pitiless. It mowed down, like swathes of summer 
grass, everything that stood in its way; it trampled on 
the tenderest hesitated at no sacrifice of 
others to its own pride or passions. 

It must have been bitter as death for Mary Tudor. 
Just think of it fora moment. She had left the mother, 
from whom sbe had been separated at this time by the 
orders of Henry, a sick, forsaken, grief-bowed woman, 
discrowned and dishonored, in the lonely country-house, 
which Henry had assigned for the residence of the wife 
he had repudiated. 

The splendid pageants and ceremonies of the journey 
through the city, when Anne Boleyn first showed herself 
to the people of London as their queen; the grand cere- 
monies of the coronation at Westminster Abbey, in the 
beautiful English May weather, were all passed now. 
The bitterness of that time for Catherine and Mary could, 


feelings; it 


s which were smouldering in the na- | 


| at least, never be lived over again; and now Mary was 
| called to be present at the birth of one, the very sight of 
| whom must have been utterly hateful in her eyes—for 
| that baby-girl of Anne Boleyn’s was to take her own 
| place in the English succession, to claim the titles and 
| wear the crown to which Mary Tudor had been born! 
The first name she had heard over her cradle bad been 
that of princess; all her life she had been saluted by that 
title, and worn its state in her father’s court. Think of 
the galling bitterness of her humiliation; think of the 
feelings which must have swelled in her soul when Mary 
Tudor heard the first baby-ery of that new life which 
robbed her own of its birthright, of all which made its 


| pride and power! 

In the bitterness of that cup there must have been only 
a single drop of sweetness. 

Just before Mary had been summoned by the king’s 
orders to Greenwich Palace, where Elizabeth was born, as 
Mary had been, more than seventeen years before, Cathe- 
rine had written to the daughter whose presence was de- 
nied her, It was the letter of one who could never forget 
that she was the daughter of kings, full of courage, hope, 
secret exultation, too; for Catherine’s long, terrible fear 
was quieted at last, the spectre that haunted the wife and 
mother’s days and nights, lest the pope should yield to 
the mighty pressure brought to bear upon him, and dis- 
annul the boy-marriage of Henry Tudor with the girl- 
widow of his dead brother. 

Catherine was a true Catholic. 
she must bow as to the wil! of God, even though the fiat 


To the will of the pope 


of the Vatican should divorce her from her husband, and 
disinherit her child. 

But Catherine had learned from some private souree— 
quite probably through her nephew, Charles V. of 

Spain, who keenly syinpathized with the wrongs of his 
| kinswoman—that the pope had, during the summer, de- 
cided against the marriage of Tudor and Boleyn, and 
commanded the English sovereign to forsake his mistress. 

“TI do make sure you shall see a very good end, and 

better than you can desire. I would God, good daughter! 

that you did know with how good a heart I write this let- 
ter unto you,” wrote Catherine, just before Mary was to 
set out on that cruel errand, by her father’s orders, to 
Greenwich Palace. 

Catherine dared not reveal to her daughter the cause of 
| her joy, nor the source from whence she had received it; 
but we cannot help feeling a flash of sympathy for the 
poor, wife and mother and 
queen, who so firmly believed “God did love her daugh- 
ter,” though that daughter was yet to be the curse and 
the blighting misery of England; while that baby-girl, 
whose birth she went so bitterly to celebrate, was to be 
alike the honor and glory of the realm, through the long 
century, the first third of which had just passed away as 
Elizabeth Tudor opened her eyes to the light in thas old 
Greenwich Palace. 

Nothing could have been more agonizing than Mary’s 
position at this crisis. Whatever Anne Boleyn might be 
| in the eyes of all England, however she might be regarded 
| at the different courts of Europe, where the power and in- 
| fluence of Henry was paramount to Catherine and Mary, 
| she must always be the fair, false maid of honor—the 
| mistress of the king. 

And to see the woman who had supplanted her own 


discrowned and forsaken 





passionately loved mother, surrounded with all the pomp 
| and state and ceremonial which belonged to the banished 
| queen, to see the honors, the splendor, the homage which 
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belonged to that proud, suffering, broken-hearted woman, | tions and injuries were heaped upon her. She saw her 
offered to one who had robbed the true queen of husband | place usurped and her honors worn by the child whom, as 
and throne and crown—to hear that woman's daughter | we saw, she could only regard as the daughter of her 
greeted with Mary Tudor’s own title of princess, and pro- | father’s mistress, the place and honors which had been 
claimed heiress of the throne to which she herself had | hers from her cradle. 

been born—to think of her there at Greenwich amid all She thought of the maid of honor in her pride and 
the splendid festivities which greeted the birth of the | beauty and power at court, she thought of her mother, 
King’s daughter, with Mary Tudor’s heart gone well-nigh | sick and forsaken, in ber lonely exile at Bugden or Ampt 

to breaking in its grief and desvlation—and toremember | hill. It was a hard time for Mary Tudor. 

she had only her seventeen birthdays, and all the swift It seems to us now that it would have been wiser and 
chafing pride of her youth to bear her through this crisis | better for Catherine to return to the Spain of her child 

of agony and humiliation! One cannot help pitying that | hood, to the sunny Alhambra, where she had sported 
young girl—forgetting for a moment, just a» moment, you | away the morning hours of her life; but this, with the 
know, the fires of Smithfield, the lurid glare of those three | unbending determination of her race and character, she 
years that lay waiting beyond the middle of the century ; | refused to do. Who, after all, can blame her? 


and forgetting, too, that this lonely girl, robbed of state She must have reasoned that husband and child and 
and title, was to stand in history as ‘“ Bloody Mary!” | crown were in England. Her place, in her own eyes, wag 


Just one moment and no more. there, and she would not leave it until death came and 
But it was over at last; and however endless the trial | released her. 
seemed to Mary, ber stay at Greenwich does not seem to In a little while, too, he came; and the great, silent 
have been a long one, for she left the palace and all its | peacemaker had tenderly relieved from all her troubles 
tumult of gayety and rejoicings over the new birth, be- | the daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella. 
fore the month was gone. Poor Anne Boleyn went her proud, triumphant way ; 
She must have found some consolation and triumph in | her way of pomp and state, of crown and throne, a little 
her departure, for the old London streets were full of a | while, and then the end came, swift and terrible as the 
crowd which surged around her carriage; and as they | cruel will of the tyrant who raised her to his throne and 
looked upon the young girl sitting there, a great cry | hurled her to the scaffold. 
burst from the people: “She is princess for all It is altogether probable that Henry Tudor believed, 
that !” or, at least, persuaded himself that he believed Anne 
Everything in Mary’s position and circumstances must | Boleyn guilty of the crimes of which he accused ber. 
have appealed to the sympathies and loyalty of the En- } Suspicion and jealousy were in the Tudor grain. Henry 
glish people; and the time was coming when they would | VII. always regarded with a kind of brooding dislike the 
make good that ery which rang through the streets on the | Elizabeth of York to whom he owed the security of 
day when she rode away from Greenwich Palace after the | crown and throne. Their son probably inherited his 
long, fiery trial was over. They would bear her yet, that | father’s dark jealousy and the worst qualities of 
eldest daughter of the Tudors, to the palace and set her | 


} 


his 
the 
Tudors; the hardness and tyrannous will always grew 
there triumphantly on the throne of her fathers; and | with their years. 

then she would take her long, late vengeance. The Anne Boleyn made the fatal mistake of believing that 
hoarded bitterness of years should come up then for ac- | her power over Henry was absolute. 

count, and woe to those who had at last to settle with 


It was her great misfortune, too, that her manners and 
Mary Tudor. sentiments had been formed at the splendid, corrupt court 


- } . 
But it is doubtful whether in those young days she | of France. Her habits had been formed on a pattern aito- 


could have looked forward to the future with any antici- | gether different from that dignified reticence which was 
pations of vengeance. | the model of an English matron. 

She was always delicate, this one daughter of all the The beight to which she had been suddenly elevated 
children of that ill-starred Spanish and English union | would have tried the steadiest brain. 
who had survived infancy. 


Her own seems to 
| have grown quite dizzy at that altitude. She was gay, 
The trials of her youth must have told heavily on her | vain and imprudent, after the manner of the ladies at the 
sensitive organization, for about this time she was fre- | court of Francis I., and she forgot to watch the temper 
quently and seriously ill, and, no doubt, her griefs aggra- | of the harsh, moody tyrant on whom her fate depended. 
vated some natural morbidness and gloom of her consti- | He who had not hesitated to defy for her sake the anger 
tution. | of the proudest and strongest royal house in Eur pe, the 
Other days of sore trials lay in wait for her, beyond | anathema of the pope, who had put away from his 
that day when she left Greenwich and rode through old | throne the wife of twenty years, and the daughter of 
London streets amid the weeping, shouting people, who kings, would not hesitate, when his wrath and vengeance 
despite her hard old father’s will, would have her for | blazed out, to sweep the daughter of an English knight 
their princess, from the throne to which his sole will had raised her, or 
A little later it became a crime colored with treason to | to send her to prison or the block. 
call Mary Tudor this; the house at Beaulieu where she | Two years and a half had passed since Mary Tudor 
had held her state as heiress of the crown was dissolved ; | went to Greenwich and to her trials there, in the pleasant 
the one hundred and sixty attendants who formed her September days. 
household were dispersed; and, cruelest of all, Mary | It was May now, and the air was full of the sweetness 
Tudor was ordered to Thursdon, the old country seat of | 
the Boleyns, where the baby Elizabeth had been sent to 
reside with royal poinp. 


f blossoming hawthorn, and the green, English fields 
were glad with the golden laughter of the daisies. 
| The songs and feasting and dances in the soft twilights 
Under the roof of Anne Boleyn’s daughter Mary was | around the May-poles, with which that old England 
now compelled to take her abode. Gratuitous humilia- | greeted the new spring over the land was past now, and 
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the beautiful wreaths 
May-poles. 

The sweet spring air is full of a dark tragedy, and the 
men and women in the old English capital move about, 
holding their breaths with terror; for she, the young, 


fair wife and mother, who wore the crown of England | 


when the May came in with its sunshine and song of 
larks, and blossoming of hedges, lies now a prisoner, 
doomed to death, in the dark old Tower by the Thames. 
It is the day before her execution. Inside those gloomy 
walls a scene is going on, such as the sun, which shines 


on the pleasant English pastures outside, has never wit- | 


nessed before. 


I do not know that painter has ever portrayed or poet | 


told the story, but what a subject it offers for a historic 
picture or drama. 

The people of London could not see 
Tower-walls, and only dimly imagined what was going on 


inside the 


there, in the heart and soul of the woman who so lately | 


had been their queen. 
Anne Boleyn, we must remember, always solemnly de- 


nied her guilt of the crime for which she was beheaded ; | 


and no historian, not even the greatest of modern times, 
has made a satisfactory case against her. 


But, in the hour of her bitter abasement and agony the | 
conscience of the beautiful woman awoke, and she re- | 
membered the little girl at Thursdon, and the older girl | 


there, the daughter of the dead queen, whose rival she 
herself had so lately been, 

She remembered, too, all that Mary Tudor had suffered, 
and Anne Boleyn’s cons@ience flashed a new light upon 
scene after scene, wheré she had flaunted her insolent, 
pitiless triumph before Mary Tudor! 

For the sake of her own daughter, she had doomed the 
child of Catherine of Arragon to cruel humiliations and 
griefs. She remembered them all now, when the shadow 
of the scaffold was closing round her. 

In a sudden swell of anguish and remorse, she sum- 


hung limp and fading upon the} moned Lady Kingston into the presence-chamber—for 


they allowed the woman who had worn the crown of Eng- 
| land to keep her state until she went down to the scaffold 
| on the Green. 

Lady Kingston was Mary Tudor’s friend, as she had 
been the dead queen’s; and Anne Boleyn knew this; 
| therefore, her confession and reparation would be the 
| deeper. 
| When the two women were alone, the poor, doomed 
queen pointed to the chair of state, and bade her lady-in- 
waiting sit in it. 

Lady Kingston refused. 
| quette of courts could not be disregarded. 
| not sit in the presence of the Queen of England !” she said. 
| But Anne Boleyn commanded and entreated, and, at 
| last, Lady Kingston, with much protestation, yielded, and 
Then the queen fell 


in that hour the eti- 
“She could 


Even 


sat down under the sacred canopy. 
suddenly at the feet of the startled woman, and there, 
holding up ber hands, with streaming eyes, solemnly 
| charged her, “as in the presence of God and His angels,” 
| that when all the bloody work of the next day was over, 
Lady Kingston should go over to Thursdon, and kneel- 
ing at Mary Tudor’s feet, in like manner confess the 
| wrong which Anne Boleyn had done her, and ask her for- 
giveness, as the doomed queen was doing now, otherwise 
her “conscience would not be at peace.” 

And the May sunshine looked through the narrow win- 
| dows of the old Tower, and saw where Anne Boleyn knelt 
| at the feet of Lady Kingston and made her confession the 
| day before her death. The Jady-in-waiting made her 
| promise. She went down to Thursdon and fulfilled it 
| afterward. 

It was long before Mary Tudor was queen. Catherine 
of Arragon was at rest, with her broken heart, in her 

English grave; but at that moment, when Lady Kingston 
knelt at Thursdon, in Anne Boleyn’s stead, Mary Tudor 
must have felt, it seems to me, that she and ber mother 
were at last avenged ! 





RELIGIOUS READING. 


a 


THE USE OF PRAYER. 

HAT is the use of prayer? What special good is 

to be accomplished by it? Will the loving and 
all-merciful One feel anywise differently toward His chil- 
dren on account of their prayers addressed to him? Can 
the feeble petitions of frail, ignorant and sinful mortals 
change the disposition or conduct of the all-wise and 
loving Father? 


| wrought in God Himself. When the earth’s atmosphere 

is laden with smoke, the sun appears dim or fiery-red; 
| byt when the smoke is dissipated and the atmosphere 
| purified, he appears in all his native brightness. A 
| change seems to have taken place in the sun; but this ap- 
| pearance is caused by the change in our own atmosphere. 
| In respect to the earth, it is as if the sun itself had 


|}changed. And so all the apparent changes in the Divine 


Certainly not. No prayer that we can offer can alter Being are caused by the real changes in our own states of 


the Heavenly Father's purpose, or make Him more de- 


sirous than He always is to bless His children. It cannot 


| mind and heart. 


| The graces of Heaven are all bestowed on certain con- 


add anything to His goodness or love. It cannot increase | ditions, without which they cannot be received. And one 


His knowledge of our wants. It cannot make Him more 
tender, compassionate, or forgiving, nor change in the 
least His purpose toward us. Of what use, then, is prayer, 


or what is accomplished by it? 


This—it works no absolute change in God, but a change 
It opens the avenues of the soul to the inflowing | it shall be given you.” 


in us. 


of life from Him, awakening or renewing within us an 
assurance of His divine mercy and forgiveness, and thus 
making Him appear to us more merciful and forgiving 
The change in our own conscious- 
euss makes it seem as if a change had been actually 


than He was before. 


of these conditions is that we recognize them as belonging 
to and coming exclusively from the Lord, and humbly 
and earnestly asking for them. They can be given only 
to those who sincerely desire them; for no others are able 
Therefore the Lord says, “ Ask, and 


to receive them. 


And the reason is plain; for it is in the nature of true 


prayer to operate on the interiors of the suppliant. It is 


in its nature to open those inner avenues of the soul 
through which flow the light and warmth of the upper 
spheres. 


The Lord is ever ready to give; all we need to 
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do, ts to put ourselves in an attitude to receive. We must, 


therefore, desire the Heavenly life—must long for it, 
strive for it, pray for it. 

Pray earnestly, then, for power to overcome your evil | 
inclination, and new strength will be given you day by 
day. When your path seems dark and dreary, pray that 
the Lord will shine upon it, and the light of His counte- | 
nance will guide you. When a wilderness of difficulty is | 
before you, and you know not which way to turn, look | 
to the Lord Jesus Christ in humble prayer, and He will | 
be to-you a cloud by day and a pillar of fire by night. 
When you go to your daily duties, pray tha: His spirit 
may go with you and shield you from the tempter's 
snare, and keep you diligent, kind and just; and the 
If, in your 


grace you need will certainly be bestowed. 


family, your business or your social relations, you have 
peculiar trials, pray that God will give you grace to bear | 
them with meekness and patience, and your prayer will 
be assuredly answered. Pray for a blessing on your 
enemy—if you have one; and the very petition, if sin- 
cere and earnest, will soften your heart toward that 
enemy, and so bring down a blessing on yourself. Pray 
for the prosperity of a righteous cause, and your prayer | 
will be answered in this, if in no other way; it will open 
your soul to a fresh influx of God's grace, and bind you 
more strongly to that cause. Pray for the poor, the sick, 
the tempted, the sorrowful, and you will grow more into 
sympathy with them, and your heart will be imbued with 
a sweeter, broader and nobler charity. Pray for the 
down-trodden and enslaved, and your prayers, 
peated, will open 


oft re- 
within you the avenues through which 
the Lord will pour His graces upon you more abundantly, 
making you more tender and pitying like Himself— 
making you feel more sensibly the wrongs of others to be 
your own, and nerving you with fresh courage and reso- 
lution to do your part toward breaking your bonds 
asunder.—H. B, Brownixe. 











MINISTRY OF ANGELS. 

p  Ggrense are our constant attendants and intimate 

associates ; they enter into and foster all our good 
affections, and labor to repress or to moderate our evil 
propensities. There is not a holy feeling or an upright 
thought in human minds, which they do not inspire; in 
short, the channels through which the Divine mercy and 
grace are conveyed to mankind, who, in their fallen state, 
could not, without their means, be kept in connection | 
with the fountain of infinite purity and inaccessible de- 
light. Indeed, the life of man is supported by spiritual 
association, for he could neither think nor will without 
the agency of congenial spirits. Man is, therefore, not 
only attended by angels from Heaven, but also by spirits 
from hell; and, as those from above give the power of | 
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when reposing on his stony pillow, is at once a clear 


| proof and beautiful representation of angelic ministration. 
| A ladder is presented that reaches from earth to Heaven, 


by which the word is to be understood; and while God is 


above and man below it, the intermediate steps are occu- 


| pied by angels, not in a state of rest, but of activity, 


ascending and descending, raising the thoughts and 


affections of man to God, and bringing down the gifts of 


God to man.—Brvece. 


LIGHT IN DARKNESS, 
BY JAMES HUNGERFORD. 
“In the beginning was The Word (L BOS); 
was with God; and The Word was God. In Him 
was life; and the life was the light of man. “and the — 
shineth in the darkness; and the darkness comprehend: 
itnoc. * * * * This is the true light, that lighteth eve ry 
man that cometh into the world.’ 
rTX\IS written in the Book of Books— 
A book whose Heavenly doctrines shine 


and The Word 
* 


In human nature’s hidden nooks— 
The Logos is the truth divine; 

It brighteneth the darkest spot, 

Yet darkness comprehends it not. 


Men know not that the simple truth, 
Which lights each purpose night and day 
In thoughtful age and thoughtless youth, 
In plainness shows their upward way. 
This is the light The Logos gives, 
That lighteth every man that lives. 


The darkest soul in heathen lands, 
That feels the sense of wrong or right 
In e’en the smallest things, commands 
The guiding truth, the Heavenly light ; 
And following, as it shows the way, 
His upward path is clear as day. 


The truth which shows our earthly needs, 
And how they best may be supplied, 

Which lights our good and evil deeds, 
Flows whence it never is denied ; 

It shines forever on our way— 

Its source the Everlasting Day. 


God’s gifts are still refused to none, 
On all mankind alike they fall; 
Free as the air, the rain, the sun, 
His truth and goodness are to all; 
And, as we use them here below, 
We win eternal bliss or woe. 


THE WORK AND DUTY OF TO-DAY. 


uses to which the Lerd calls us. If a man sin- 


|W’ must labor daily and diligently in the present 


thinking and willing what is true and good, so those from | cerely desires to be led by Him, he will know unmistakably 


beneath give the power of thinking and willing what is | where he is wanted. 


evil and false. 


There is nothing that so destroys 


As man of himself is mere evil, in his un- | the manhood of a man as unrest of soul—grasping after 


regenerate state he draws into connection with himself | untried conditions and labors before we have become suf- 


Such spirits only as are of a similar nature; and were 
these allowed to obtain entire possession of the human 


It is only, therefore, to the providence of the Lord | 
that we are indebted for that angelic protection and in- 


workmen in His hands. 


by disease ; 


ficiently purified by the fires of preparation to be master 


Character is formed by slow ac- 


of life; by combats with the demons of the under-world ; 


by false friendships and unrealized hope. In 


} 
faculties, their unhappy subject must inevitably perish. | cumulations—by the trials, sorrows and disappointments 
| 
| 
| 


fluence which we enjoy, which raises us, as it were, out of ja word, life’s discipline goes hand-in-hand with the daily 
hell into the midst between the kingdom of light and the | work appointed for us to do; and as we are faithful and 
kingdom of darkness, and preserves us in the perfect | heroic, these crushing burdens weigh less heavily upon 


liberty of turning to the one or to the other. 


The vision us. 


We live in the sunlight of Heaven, and enjoy the 


which was made to pass before the mental eyes of Jacob, | smile of Him who is the All-in-all to us. ‘ 
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MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


TOO BUSY. 
S OTHER! mother!” cried my little Willy, coming | 
M in upon me, as I sat busily at work, “I’ve lost my 
arrow in the grass and can’t find it.” 


He was just ready to burst into tears from grief at ad 


mishap. 
I said, calmly, as I went on with | 


“I’m sorry, dear,” 


my work. 
“Won't you go and find it for me, mother?” he asked, 


“I’m too busy, dear,” I replied, gently shaking him off. 


“ Go and tell Jane to find it for you.” 


| 
| 
} 
with a quivering lip, as he laid hold of my arm. 
’ said the little fellow, in a choking | 


“Jane can’t find it,’ 
voice. 

“ Tell her to go and look again.” 

“She has looked all over, and can’t find it. Won’t you 
come, mother, and find it for me?” 

The tears were now rolling over his face. 
too busy to attend to Willy. I was embroidering the edge 
of a little linen sack that I was making for him, and that, 
for the moment, seemed of more importance than the hap- 


| 
| 


But I was | 





piness of my child. 
“ No—no,” I replied. “I’m too busy to go down-stairs. 
You must take better care of your arrows. Go and ask | 


Ellen to find it for you.” 


“Ellen says she won’t look for it.” Willy was now} 
erying outright. 
“There! there! don’t be so foolish as to cry at the loss | 
of such a little thing as an arrow,” said I, in a reproving 
voice. “I’m ashamed of you!” 
Won't you ge and £nd it for me, mother?” he urged, | 


still crying. 

“No indeed, Willy. 
for it again yourself.” 
“But I can’t find it. I have looked.” 

“Then go and look again,” said I, firmly. 
Willy went crying down-stairs, and I heard him crying 
about the yard for some ten minutes, until my patience 


I’m too busy now. Go and look | 





began to give out. 
“Such a to-do about an arrow! 


bought him the bow-arrow!” said I, moving uneasily in | 


I wish I'd never! 


my chair. 


“ Ellen, won’t you make me another arrow? Here is a! 


stick,” I heard him ask of the cook, in a pleading 
voice. 
But Ellen replied rudely: “No indeed, I shall not! 
I’ve got something else to do besides making arrows.” 
The child’s crying was renewed. I felt vexed at Ellen. 
“She might have made him the arrow,” I said. 
wasn’t so busy I would go down and make him one my- 
self. But I must get this sack done.” 
And I sewed away more rapidly than before. 
Willy had lost his arrow, and his heart 
was almost broken. Unfortunately, I was not in a mood 
to sympathize with him. An arrow, to me, was a very 
little thing, and it worried me to hear him crying as if his 
heart would break over a loss so trifling as that of an 


| 


crying went on. 


arrow. 
“Willy!” I at length said, calling out of the window, 


“ you must stop that crying.” 
“J can’t find my arrow, and nobody will make me an- 


other,” replied the little fellow. 


| 


> } 
“Tf I | offended, we are so no 


“That's nothing to make such disturbance about!” I 
said. “ Go and find something else to play with.” 

“T want my arrow. Won't you come and find it for 
me, mother ?” : 

“No, not now. I’m too busy.” 

The erying went on again a’ loudly as before, and I 
soon lost all my patience. Laying aside my work, I went 
to the head of the stairway and called down: “ Come, 
now, sir! There's been enough of this erying, and you 
must stop it.” 

“T can’t find my arrow,” returned Willy. 

“Well, suppose you can’t; will crying bring it? You 
should take better care of your things. Little boys must 
look the way they shoot.” 

“T did look, but I can’t find it.” 

“Go and look again, then.” 

“T have looked, and it ain’t there.” 

And then the crying went on again. 
of his arrow was a real grief, and he was too young to 
have fortitude to bear his trouble patiently. But I was 


To Willy the loss 


| . . . . 
not in a state of mind to fee) with him 


’ gaid I, as the worrying 


“Stop that crying instantly! 
“I won't have such a 


sound came again upon my ears. 
noise in the house!” 

But my words had no effect; they did not produce the 
arrow. Willy cried on. 

Unable longer to endure the sound, and also thinking 
it wrong to Jet him indulge the habit of crying, I Jaid my 
work aside, and going down.-stairs, took hold of him reso- 
lutely, saying as I did so: “ Now, stop this instantly !” 

The child looked up at me most distressed 
countenance, while the tears covered his face. 

“T can’t find my arrow,” said he, with quivering lip. 
Come up-stairs 


with a 


“T’m sorry—but crying won't find it. 
with me.” 

Willy ascended to my room. 

“Now don’t let me hear one word more of this. 


The 


next time you get an arrow take better care of it.” 

There was no sympathy in my tones; for I felt none. 
| I did not think of his loss, but of the evil and annoyance 
of crying. The little fellow stifled his grief, or rather the 
| utterance of it, as best he could, and throwing himself at 
| full length upon the floor, sighed and sobbed for some ten 
minutes. A sigh, longer and more fluttering than usual, 
roused my attention, and I then became aware that he 
| had fallen asleep. 

How instantly do our feelings change toward a child 
| when we find that it is asleep. If we have been angry or 
longer. Tenderness comes in 
| the place of sterner emotions. I laid aside my work, and 
taking Willy in my arms, lifted him from the floor, and 


The | laid him upon my bed. Another long, fluttering sigh, 


agitated his bosom as his head touched the pillow. How 
| reprovingly came the sound upon my ears! How sadly 
did it echo and re-echo in my heart! 

| Poor child!” I murmured. “To him the loss of an 


| 
| arrow was a great thing. It has disturbed him to the 
I wish, now, that I had 


| very centre of his little being. 
| put by my work for a few minutes until I could have 
| found his arrow, or made him a new one. I would have 
| Jost no more time in doing so than I have already lost. 
And, after all, what is a little time taken from my work 
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to the happiness of my child? Ah me! I wish I could | Willy had fallen, was broken. I had, in the meantime, 
learn to think right at the right time. Dear little fellow! | resumed my sewing, after having lost fully half an hour in 
He was so happy with his bow and arrow. But all was/ consequence of being unwilling to lose a few minutes for 
destroyed by the untimely loss, which I could have re-| the sake of attending to my child, and relieving him of 
stored in a few moments. Unfeeling—unnatural mother! | the trouble that had come upon him. The first notice I 
Is this the way you show your love for your child?” received of his being awake was his gratified exclamation 
I stood for nearly five minutes over my sleeping boy. | at finding his lost arrow beside him. All his past grief 
When I turned away, I did not reeume my sewing, for I | was forgotten. In a few minutes he was down in the 
had no heart to work upon the little garment. I went | yard shooting his arrow again, and as happy as before. 
down into the yard, and the first object that met my eye | No trace of his recent grief remained. 
was the lost arrow, partly concealed behind a rose-bush,| But I could not forget it. With me the circumstance 
where it had fallen. | was not as the morning cloud and the early dew. The 
“So easily found!” said I. “How much would a/| sunshine that came afterward did not dissipate instantly 
minute given at the right time have saved! Ah me!|the one, nor drink up the other. I was sober for many 
We learn too late, and repent when repentance is of little | hours afterward; for the consciousness of having done 
avail.” | Wrong, as well as of having been the occasion of grief to 
It was an hour before the deep sleep into which my | my child, lay with a heavy pressure upon my feelings. 


Boys’ AND GIRLS’ TREASURY. 


WHAT THE SUNBEAM SAW. | “And now,” continued the sunbeam, “ shall I tell you 
BY MRS. MARY LATHAM CLARK. the saddest sight that I have seen to-day?” 
“ CITAY, dear sunbeam,” murmured a bright wood-lily, The wood-lily bent her head still lower. 
b\J as the sunshine danced in, one summer day, among “T went again to see the dear children, and to give 
the white pine tree ———— , : — : ——————-t——eny Chom my parti 





branches. “Stay a 
while and rest 
upon this bright 
carpet of moss, and 
tell me astory. It 


blessing; but I 
found them, alas! 
how changed! 
Harsh words issued 
from their rose-bud 
lips, frowns clouded 
their fair, white 


is 80 quiet here to- 
day, in the forest, 
that I am almost 
asleep. I wish I 


brows, and their 
little hands—ahb! 
shall I tell it ?7— 
were raised in an- 
ger.” 

“ That was a sad 


could get out into 
the world and see 
some of the fine 
sights there. What 
a gay time you | sight, surely,” said 
the lily. 

“A gad sight!” 
murmured the sum- 


must have of it, | 

dancing about | 

wherever you please 

from morning till mer wind through 
night!” 

“Nay,” said the 
sunbeam, “I cannot = : 
stop to tell you all —————— = — ——' of violets, while 
I have seen ; but, if you care to hear it, I will tell you what | tears fell from their blue eyes into the little stream beside 
was the prettiest sight of all.” which they grew. 

“Do,” said the wood-lily, bending her graceful head to | “A sad sight!” echoed the stream, as it rippled on its 
listen. way. 

“T was kissing away the tears that the night had left | “A sad sight!” sang the birds in the branches orer- 
upon a cluster of climbing roses that overhung a cottage | head. 
window,” said the sunbeam, “when I heard the sweet So it was as if a gloom had suddenly settled itself over 
sdund of children’s voices. I looked within and saw two | the forest, and all because of the sad story the sunbeam 
dear little girls at play. Many pretty toys were scattered | had told. 
about the room, and each of the little ones had a doll Have a care, dear children, that no bright sunbeam 
clasped in her chubby arms. I thought them lovelier than | ever has so sad a tale to tell of you. 
the flowers in the garden, and their happy voices made 
sweeter music than the birds. By and by they put 0p | - ees x . 

their sweet lips and kissed each other, while I hovered | THE DESPISED CREATURE. 
over them with delight, caressing their cheeks and brows, S there any little boy or girl who likes a spider? Do 
and turning their brown curls to shining gold.” not all little folk at sight of one say—“ Heugh! The 


| the pine boughs. 
“A sad sight !” 


breathed a cluster 


| 

| 
“A pretty sight, indeed, that must have been,” said the | ugly thing, get it away!” And now I wonder why? It 
wood,lily. ! does not bite. At least there is only one kind, the Taran- 
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tula, that does, and that is not common in this country. 
The only thing I do not like about spiders is that their 
legs are doubled and ugly. 

Let us talk a little of them that you may become better 


friends They have eyes all over their heads, which are 


stationary. 
they are not ugly, for you can scarcely see them. Their 


form is, I am sure, beautiful, they have such slender 
waists, and the large “ Zebra Spider” is quite handsomely 
marked. You ull like, I expect, the .ittle Money Spinner, 
and try to get it in your pockets or bags. Well, it is just 
a young spider. 
The “ Diadem,” 
makes the fine regular web so perfect in all its lines—not 
one out of place. In an early morning, after a dewy 
night, how beautiful these webs look with the sparkling 
dew upon them; and do you know, these webs have to be 


” 


or Garden Spider, is the one that 


made fresh each pe 


day, for the tiny 





threads are all 
gummed to catch 
flies and insects, 
and the damp air 
takes the gum off, 
so that unless the 
spiders are dili 
gent and renew 
them, they get no 
food. 

It is the “ Gos- 
Spider 


— 


om 





samer” 
that makes those 
minute threads 
lanes 





across the 
and doorways, and 
from bush to bush 
in its search for 
insects, 
though they some- 
times are a little 
unpleasant, yet 
you see they have 
a purpose, and you 
can better brush 
them off your face 
than the poor spi- 
der can go with- 
out breakfast. 

Some kinds do 
not make nets or 
webs, but 
rolled up in leaves 
and flowers, or in holes in walls, till they see a fly, or 
something good to eat, when they make a spring side- 
ways, and seize upon their victim. 

The most curious is, I think, the “ Diving Spider,” 
which dives under water in search of its food. A large 
species, common in England, constructs a raft of weeds, 
or floating island, on which it is wafted about, and from 
it seizes upon drowning insects. It lives in an air-filled 
diving-bell, fixed by threads to plants, and in this it shuts 
itself up all winter. 

Spiders can live for months without food. There is a 
story of one kept by a gentleman that lived nearly a 
year without food, and at the end of that time it was so 
strong and brave, that it killed and ate another spider as 
big as itself. 





and 


wait 


Well, they need them to seek their food, and | 





| Will you remember this autumn, and look for spiders’ 
nets, and admire them, and remember that the poor 
despised creatures are useful and industrious, and cer- 
tainly not ugly? ‘They are welcome inmates in all sta- 
bles, where they catch the flies that would otherwise dis- 
| turb and distress the horses. 


WRETCHES’ (RETSCH’S) OUTLINES, 





| PXHIS is a very interesting and amusing game for 


young persons, and where: there is any talent for 
The players, of whom 


| drawing, is sure to bring it out. 
there may be any number (the more the better), seat 

| themselves around a table, on which are pens and ink, 
each provided with a piece of paper and a pencil. Each 

player draws a line in int (the black lines in the illustra- 

i tions show how this may be done) on his piece of paper, 
which he then 


passes to his next 
neighbor, who 


must make a pic- 
ture of it, intro- 
ducing the ink 
line as a part of 
the outline of his 
picture. 

The ink line 
may be as long or 
as the 
of it 
only he 
must not lift his 
pen while draw- 
ing it; or, at least, 
he must make the 
line unbroken. 
Short lines make 
the best and fun- 
niest pictures. The 
picture must be 
drawn in pencil. 
is no at- 


as short 
maker 


chooses, 


There 
tempt at any care- 
ful or finished 
drawing, as the 
pictures must be 
completed quick- 
ly; else the game 
is apt to be dull 





and slow. ~ The 
greater the variety 
the better. Care 


| should be taken to prevent the too frequent repetition of 
Profiles of faces may very easily be made of 
The best sport is caused by the most 


one idea. 
almost any line. 
uncouth pictures, 


DAILY WORK. 
In the name of God advancing 
Sow thy seed at morning light, 
Cheerily the furrows turning, 
Labor on with all thy might. 
Look not to the far-off future, 
Do the work which nearest lies; 
Sow thou must before thou reapest, 





Rest at last is labor’s prize. 
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WITHIN. 
BY ROSE TERRY COOKE. 


PEN the door, dear heart, and see 
W hat lies beyond its lock and key; 
Within the house, when thou art come, 
Sit down and rest, for here is home. ° 
What if it be a little place! 
Its furnishings are gifts of grace, 
Not on the wall or on the floor, 
But filling it forevermore ; 
For here is Peace, with lilies white, 
That shed their perfume day and night; 
In moon or starlight, storm or sun, 
Her ministry is never done. 
As in some lone and quiet cave, 
Whose base eternal oceans lave, 
he castaway forgets the roar 

That beats upon the cruel shore, 
And breathes alone the odorous breath 
Of that wild sea that threatened death ; 
So sleep, while Peace keeps watch and ward, 
The threshold of thy home to guard. 


Here Love abideth every day. 
Wingless, he cannot fly away. 

The little god we used to know, 
With stinging arrows in his bow, 
And pinions fluttering in the sun, 
Sulks out of sight, his mischief done. 
For here a calmer angel dwells, 
Whose song a sweeter story tells ; 
Whose tender lips can smile or sigh 
As cloud or sunshine wanders by, 
If guilt or sorrow, want or shame, 
Assail thy life or dim thy name, 
Here all these troubles are unknown, 
For here remaineth Love alone, 
Intent to rescue and to bless 

In every tempest of distress. 
Awake to hear thy faintest sigh, 

To watch the tell-tale in thine eye, 
To fold thee safe in such repose 

As only Love’s beloved knows; 

To die—ah, far more dread! to live, 
So long as life can bl-ssing give. 


Here Patience, like a Quaker maid, 

Sits in her sober garb arrayed. 

Where she abides no bitter word, 

No cold and cruel taunt is heard; 

The soft lips utter softer speech, 

Her voice the troubled soul can reach, 
And feed its hunger fierce and wild, 

As some sweet mother feeds her child. 
The hurried misery of to-day 

With slow caress she charms away; 

The dread of what to-morrow brings 
She hushes under brooding wings; 

Her silent prayer, like fragrant balm, 
On fevered spirits pours its calm ; 

Her lingering kisses still the brain, 

And bring its vernal strength again. 

A daily blessing, like the air 

That comes without our thought or prayer. 
Rest! while her gracious dews shall shed 
Their benediction on thy head. 


Not every palace holds the three 

That keep thy quiet home for thee; 

Not every hut or humble cell 

Affords a place for these to dwell. 

In sadness long they slowly grew 

Like plants of rosemary and rue, 

Those herbs of grace that know no bloom, 
But flourish oftenest by a tomb. 


EVENINGS WITH THE POETS. 


| have written “ Betsy and I :” 





But if they come to live with thee, 

Dear heart, entreat them tenderly ! 

Affright them not with faith'essness, 

Thy worldly longings all repress, 

Pine not for power nor treasures more, 
. Nor yet an adverse fate deplore; 

For he to whom the Lord hath lent 

These visitants must have content, 

The clasping grace to hold them fast 

*Gainst any outer tempest blast; 

Nor entertain as unaware 

The angels who his dwelling share. : 

Make such a gracious atmosphere, 

That all thy guests shall linger here, 

Till to thy house at length shall come 

The message of a dearer home, 

And summon thee with this sweet word, 

“ Come in, thou blessed of the Lord!” 
Christian Union. 


LITTLE MACHEN, 


The following poem is by Miss Euersoy, who claims to 


“TTP a few steps higher, Machen, 
Only up anoder flight, 
Are your little feet aweary 
Mit der walk they took to-night? 


“ Ah, you could not sell dér baskets, 
And your very step is sad, 
Come and sing to me, my darling, ' 
It will make my old heart glad. 


“Yes! your voice is growing stronger, 
It was always sweet and clear— 
Softly, Machen, sing more softly, 
Lest some one outside should hear. 


“ Now remember what I tell you, 
Never sing a vord or note 
On d’ street or in d’ alley, 
Keep der song-birds in your throat. 


“ Keep them all for me, my Machen, i 

Never mind if we are poor, 
We will never sell our music 

For der money, dat is sure.” 

* ~ * * * + 

“Tam going, little Machen ;” 
Grandsire’s voice was weak and low; 

“T was wrong to hush d’ song-birds 
In your throat—dey warble so. i 


“Dey would bring you food and fortune, 

Dey would bring you go'd and gear; 
Ah, ’tis late! too late, my Machen, 
Hush, your mutter’s voice I hear. 


“Come to guide me on my journey 
To her home of love and light, 
Up a little higher, Machen, 
Only up anoder flight.” 


Years went by; a glorious singer 
Makes a million hearts rejoice 
With her life’s pare, quiet beauty, 
And the magic of her voice. 


And we know her musie thrills us 
With such wondrous power to-night, 

Just because her heart is always 
Ready for a higher flight. 
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FOR MY SAKE. 
BY HESTER A. BENEDICT. 
N OTHER mine across the mountains, if you sleep or 


if you wake, 
Turn your face this way, I pray yeu, just a moment, for 
my sake; } 
For the winds are going grestward, led by spirits sweet | 
and fair— 
And I’ve given them my kisses for the silver of your bair. | 


I have told them what to whisper in your ear and to your | 
heart, 

Of the much my life has leaned to since we journeyed far | 
apart; | 

Of the storm and of the sunshine, beating here and blind- | 
ing there; | 

Of the roses and the ruin—of the passion and the prayer. | 


But I think if I could find you by the lifting of my hand, 
All the burden that I’m bearing you would better under- | 


stand. 
And it may be you could tell me, as none other tells me | 
true, 
Why, to-night, my arms are empty—why my life is empty, | 
too. 
| 


So I’m calling, calling to you! And the night is calm | 
and still ; 
Can’t you hear my crying, mother; hear and heed it, if | 
you will! | 
I am tired of this farce of life—of the social mask I wear; 
Of the purple of the velvet that can cover only care. 


And I want your arms to hold me as they held me long 
ago, 

Ere my head and heart were handled by the fingers of the 
snow ; 

Want to lie and watch the sunrise, with the lilies of my 
face | 

Changed to roses, in the heaven of my long-lost resting- 
place. 


Ah, my life would lean to laughter from such recompense 
divine, 
For its mockery of manna—for its mockery of wine! 


sut I cannot find your bosom, and you cannot hear my 


call ; 
And another day is dawning in the old way—that is all. 
Christian Union. 


A HOME PICTURE. 
BY FRANCES D. GAGE. 


ij EN FISHER had finished his hard day’s work, 
And he sat at his ecttage door— 
His good wife, Kate, sat by his side, 
And the moonlight danced on the floor; 
The moonlight danced on the cottage floor, 
Her beams were as clear and brigat 
As when he and Kate, twelve years oefore, 
Talked love in her mellow light, 


Ben Fisher had never a pipe of clay, 
And never a dram drank he; 

So he loved at home with his wife to stay, 
And they chatted right merrily ; 

Right merrily chatted they on, the while 
Her babe slept on her breast; 

While a chubby rogue, with rosy smile, 
On his father’s knee found rest. 


Ben told her how fast his potatoes grew, 
And the corn in the lower field ; 

And the wheat on the hill was grown to seed, 
And promised a glorious yield— 

A glorious yield in the harvest time ; 
And his orchard was doing fair ; 

His sheep and his stock were in their prime, 
His farm all in good repair. 





Kate said that her garden looked eautiful, 
Her fowls and her calves were fat: 
That the butter that Tommy that morning had 
churned 
Would buy him a Sunday hat; 
That Jenny, for pa a new shirt had made, 
And ’twas done, too, by the rule; 
That Neddy the garden could nicely spade, 
And Ann was ahead at school. 


Ben slowly passed his toil-worn hand 
Thro’ his locks of grayish brown— 


‘I tell you, Kate, what I think,” said he; 


“ We're the happiest folks in town.” 
I know,” said Kate, “that we all work hard— 
Work and health go together, I’ve found; 
For there’s Mrs. Bell does not work at all, 
And she’s sick the whole year round. 


The’er worth their thousands, so people say, 
But I ne’er saw them happy yet; 

’Twould not be me that would take their gold, 
And live in a constant fret. 

My humble home has a light within 
Mrs. Bell’s gold could not buy 

Six healthy children, a merry beart, 
And a husband’s love-lit eye.” 


I fancied a tear was in Ben’s eye— 
The moon shone brighter and clearer, 

I could not tell why the man should ery, 
But he hitched up to Kate stil) nearer: 

He leaned his head on her shoulder, there, 
And took her band in his- 

I guess—(tho’ I looked at the moon just then), 
That he left on her lips a kiss. 


THE OLD-WORLD SPARROW. 


BY WM. C. BRYANT. 
\ 7 E hear the note of a stranger bird, 

That ne’er till now in our Jand was heard. 
A wingéd settler has taken his place 
With Teutons and men of the Celtic race. 
He has followed their path to our hemispheré— 
The Old-World sparrow at last is here. 





He meets not here, as beyond the main, 

The fowler’s snare and the poisoned grain ; 
But snug-built homes on the friendly tree, 
And grubs for his chirping family 

Are strewn when the winter fields are drear— 


For the Old- World sparrow is welcome here. 
— , , : | 
The insect legions that sting our fruit, 
And strip the leaves from the growing shoot, 
A swarming, skulking, ravenous tribe, t 
Which Harris and Fitch so well describe, I 
but cannot destroy, may quail with fear— ‘ 
For the Old- World sparrow, their foe, is here. : 
The apricot, in the summer ray . 
a 


May ripen now on the loaded spray ; 


And the nectarine on the garden walk E 
Keep firm ite hold on the parent stalk ; a 
And the plum its fragrant fruitage rear— b 
For the Old-World sparrow, their friend, is here. eS 
That pest of gardens, the little Turk, W 
Who signs with the crescent his wicked work, ol 
And causes the half-grown fruit to fall, w 
Shall be seized and swallowed, in spite of all " 
His sly devices of cunning and fear— I 
For the Old- World sparrow, his foe, is here. 2 
r 
And the army-worm, and the Hessian fly, mi 
And the dreaded canker- worm, shall die; we 
And the thrip, and slug, and fruit-moth seek on 
In vain to escape that busy beak ; 
And fairer barvests shall crown the year— = 
‘ 


For the Old-World sparrow at last is here. 
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HOUSEKEEPERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


VALUABLE book has just been published by D. 
Appleton & Co., of New York. Itis entitled Foons, | 
is written by Edward Smith, M.D., an English physician 
and scientific man of note. It treats of all kinds of food, 
and describes their proper modes of preparation. We 
copy a page or two from his chapter on the “ Description 
and Cooking of Flesh.” 
“ The effect of cooking flesh is chiefly physical, and is 
chemica! in a very limited sense only. When 
either roasted or boiled, it decreases in bulk and weight, | 


meat is 


and the cooked food is generally less soft than fresh meat 
in the first state, The diminution in bulk and weight is 
owing to the extraction of the juices of so much of the} 
mass of flesh as may have been acted upon by the heat, 
and these are chiefly water containing salts and the pecu- 
liar flavor of meat, with a proportion of fat in a fluid 
state, gelatin, and perhaps some albumen. The flesh thus 
treated becomes contracted in bulk from loss of the juices 
and by coagulation of the albumen, whilst the masa is 
composed of solid fibrin, with a proportion of albumen, 
and the juices and fat which have not been extracted. 
The tubes having lost much of their contents, shrink and 
separate from each other, and so far the meat may be 
made more tender; but this varies in degree, and is often 
more than counterbalanced by the hardening of the albu 
minous contents of the tubes. 

“ The object of cooking is to render the flesh more sub- 
missive to mastication and digestion, but it may be en- 
tirely frustrated if the substance of the flesh be hardened 
in any appreciable degree. It is also employed to make 
the food hot when it is eaten, with a view to improve its 
flavor, and to stimulate the sense of taste. It is only an 
incident in cooking, however inseparable from the act, 
that the flesh should diminish in weight by the loss of its 
flaid parts, but if all that is valuable from the extracted 
matter be collected, there will be no real loss of nutriment. 
There is, however, in this respect some difference accord- 
ing to the mode of cooking, If the meat be boiled, the 
introduction of fluid into the substance of the meat, 
whether between the structures or within the fibres, aids 
the extractive process, but at the same time retains and 
preserves that which is extracted. If it be roasted whilst 
surrounded on all sides by the air, the heat is not applied 
so uniformly and gently, and therefore the outside be- 
comes over-cooked before the inside is sufficiently cooked, 
and this occurs to a far greater extent than in boiling. | 


Hence not only is the fluid part of the juices extracted | 


and lost, but the loss is greater than when the meat is | 
boiled. It is, however, to be understood that the matters | 
extracted are only such as may be dispersed by heat; and | 
whilst, therefore, the evaporated water may carry off some | 
of the flavors of the meat, it does not remove the salts | 
which are present in the juices. Hence meat which is | 
properly roasted has lost weight more than that which is 
boiled; but if no account be taken of the matters ex- | 
tracted, it contains a larger proportion of nutritive ele- 
ments than the larger mass of boiled meat, and in a given 
weight is more nutritious. When, however, the extracted 
matter is collected and used, there is a greater proportion 
of nutriment in the boiled meat with the broth, than in 
the roast meat with the liquefied fat, and it is clearly de- 


| sirable that both the broth and the boiled meat should be 


eaten together. 

“Stewed meat occupies a position between of 
boiled and roast, for it may have been submitted to a 
viled meat, 


that 


greater heat, and for a longer period than bx 


and thereby a larger proportion of soluble matter may 


have been extracted, whilst it differs from roasted meat in 
hardened, and all the extracted 


ked so that 


that the outside is not 


material is retained. Boiled meat may be co 
the solid part shall stil) retain nearly all the nutritive ele- 
ments of flesh, whilst the solid part of the stewed meat 
may be even less nutritious than the material which bas 
been extracted from it. 

“The degree in which extraction of the juices takes 
cooking meat depends upon the heat employed, 


place in 
a fundamental 


so that the proper application of heat is 
question in cookery. It has been intimate 
traction of the juices is chiefly from the cut ends of the 
soft fibres, and that the fibres become harder by the coag- 
ulation of the albumen during the process 
When, therefore, the fibres have become hardened, they 
have lost some of their contents, but this condition pre- 


i that the ex- 


of cooking. 


vents or retards the further passage of juices from parts 

The sooner, therefo the 
hardening process can be effected, the sooner will the loss 
of juices be diminished or prevented. Dippit meat 
to be boiled into boiling water effects this obje 


bumen coagulates at a temperature much below that of the 


beyond the hardened ends. re, 
g the 
t, for al- 
boiling point of water; and placing the meat to be roasted 
very near the fire at first has the same effect. 
juices escape (all other parts of the process being equal), 
and the mass of flesh retains its nutritive elements. This 
is clearly desirable when the flesh only is to be consumed ; 
but if it be desired to make good broth or beef tea, the 
opposite course must be adopted, and by keeping the 
tempera‘ure below 160° the tubes may be emptied toa far 
Hence 


Thus less 


greater degree than with a higher temperature. 
the explanation of the saying that, you cannot have good 
broth and good meat from the same piece of flesh. 

“But theepreliminary point having been settled, the 
proper mode of cooking is clearly not to coagulate the al- 
bumen unduly, but to make the whole mass of meat soft 
and tender. A slow fire, or water at a temperature of 
160°, will suffice to expand the fibres, and in some degree 
to rupture them, whilst it separates these and other 
structures, and renders the whole mass more fitted for 
mastication and digestion. To keep meat in boiling 
water, or to expose the joint to continued heat before the 
fire, is to make it hard and to extract a greater proportion 
of the juices. 

“ Flesh thus treated is less susceptible of decomposition 
than fresh meat, by reason of its harder crust and the 
diminution of its juices, and may thus be preserved in a 
state fit for the use of man for some time.” 


RECIPES. 

Creanine Si.x.—Use potato water for all colors and 
kinds. Grate some potatoes into cold spring water, saya 
large potato to every quart of water, of which five or six 
will do for a couple of dresses. If for very light silk, 
pare the potatoes; if any way dark, merely wash them 
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cleafi. The pan of water must not be stirred in the least 
for forty-eight hours, then very slowly and steadily pour 
off the clear liquor, but not a particle of the sediment, 
into an open vessel—a bath, or such like. 
of silk into this liquid up and down a few times, without 
in the least creasing them ; then wipe them on a flat table 
with a clean towel, first one side and then the other. It 
is as well to hang each one as dipped upon a line to allow 


Dip the pieces 


the.drops to drain off a little before wiping. Have a| 


damp cloth to cover them in till they are done, then iron 
one.way on the soiled side, It is astonishing to see how 
nice a dress looks done in this manner. 
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Put the chain in a stall 
bottle with warm water, a little tooth-powder and 
Cork the bottle, and shake it for a minute 
The friction against the glass polishes the 


To CLiean Goin CHarns, 
| glass 
le me soap. 
violently. 
gold, and the soap and tooth-powder extract every parti- 


cle of grease and dirt from the interstices of a chain 
of the most intricate pattern. it in clear cold 
| water, wipe with a towel, and the polish will surprise 


Rinse 


you. 
Inox—Rvust.—To remove iron-rast from linen, apply 


lemon-juice and salt, and expose it to the sun. Use two 


applications if necessary. 


THE HOME CIRCLE 


THE TRAVELLER’S TOUR. 
A PARLOR GAME OR PASTIME. 
HIS game may be played by any number of persons. 
One of the party announces himself the Traveller, 
and about to take a little tour. He calls upon any of the 


party for information respecting the objects of the greatest 


interest to be noticed in the different towns and villages 
through which he intends passing. 
He is given an empty bag, and to each of the persons 


joining in the game are distributed sets of counters with | 


numbers on. 
counters required would be up to number twelve, and a 


set of ones would be g 
second, threes to the third, and so on. 


Thus, if twelve persons were playing, the 


When the Traveller announces the name of the place he | 


intends stopping at, the first person is at liberty to give any 
information, or make any remark respecting it; if he cannot 
do so, the second person has the chance, or the third, or it 


passes on until some one is able to speak concerning it. If | 


the Traveller considers it correct information, or worthy 
of notice, he takes from the person one of his counters, as 
a pledge of the obligation he is under to him, 


80 as not each time to begin with numberone. If no one 
of the party speaks, the Traveller may consider there is 
nothing worthy of notice at the place be has announced, 
and he then passes on to another. 

After he has reached his destination, he turns out his 
bag to see which of the party has given him the greatest 
amount of information, and that person is considered to 
have won the game, and is entitled to be the Traveller in 
the next game. 

If it should happen that two or more persons should 
have given the same number of counters, those persons are 
to be allowed in succession to continue to assist the 
Traveller and deposit their pledges, until one alone re- 
mains. 

EXAMPLE OF THE GAME. 

TRAVELLER.—lI intend to take a little excursion this 
summer, and shall soon start from New York for Niagara; 
but as I wish to stop at several places, I shall travel 
slowly. My route will be by steamboat up the Hudson to 
Albany, thence through the centre of the State to the 
Falls. 

Number One.—Soon after leaving New York City, you 
eeme to the Palisades, which form one of the first objects 
of interest in your route. The noble river is then walled 


in for thirty miles by high, precipitous rocks, upon whose 
summits imagination has but to place some ruined castles 
to auggest olden memories, and the inferiority of the 


iven to the first person, twos to the | 


The next | 
person in order to the one who spoke last is to proceed, | 


| scenery of the vaunted Rhine to that of the Hudson’must 
be confessed. 

TRAVELLER.—Thank you for this information; pray 
deposit a counter in my bag, that I may remember to 


whom I owe it. I propose to stop at Tarrytown. 

| Number Two and Taree not answering. 

| Nouwner Four.—Pray visit the spot of André’s arrest. 
| After the final arrangements with Arnold in regard to the 
betrayal of West Point were made, André proceeded on 
horseback to New York, and when he reached this spot 
supposed himself to be within the British lines, and thus 
secure from danger. Here he was stopped by three sol- 
diers, whose names will ever be held in remembrance— 
| Paulding, Williams and Van Wart. Instead of showing 
his passport, he inquired whence they came, and receiv- 
ing for answer “ From below,” he responded “So do I,” 
showing at the same time his uniform as a British officer. 
“We arrest you as an enemy of our country,” replied 
these soldiers; and resisting all his attempts at bribery, 
they led him captive to the headquarters of the American 
general. His sad fate is well known. Hung as a epy 
near this place, his remains were left here a few years, 
| but are deposited among England's illustrious dead in 

Westminster Abbey. Number Four deposits a counter. 

Numsper Srven.—The Hudson is rich in revolutionary 
reminiscences, 


A short distance from Tarrytown, on the 
opposite shore, you will reach Stony Point, the scene of 
Mad Anthony Wayne's daring exploit in 1779, when, 
without firing a single gun, the fort here situated was 
surprised and taken by assault, forming one of the most 
brilliant exploits achieved during the war. A counter of 
Number Seven is put into the bag. 

TRAVELLER.—I cannot stop long here, but must pro- 
ceed with my journey. Where shall I stop next? © 

Nvumper Ning.—You pass then at once,into the High- 
lands. Here the Hudson has burst its way at some dis- 
tant period through the mountains, leaving on each side 
a rampart of almost perpendicular bills of from six hun- 
dred to seventeen hundred feet above the level of the 
river. Most prominent among them are the Dunderberg, 
Anthony’s Nose and Butter Hill, Number Nine deposits 
a counter. 

Number Twetve.—In the bosom of the Highlands you 
will find West Point, which is unquestionably the most 
romantic spot on the river, The village is placed upon 
the top of a promontory one hundred and eighty-eight 
feet above the river, where there is spread out a level 
plateau or terrace more than one mile in cireumference. 
Number Twelve puts a counter into the bag. 

TRAVELLER.—Can you give me any otber information? « 
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Nomber Two.—West Point is the seat of the United | 
States Military Academy, established in 1812; the land | 
was ceded to the United States by New York in 1826. | 
Number Two deposits a counter. 


Number S1x.—It is famous as the scene of Arnold’s | 
treason. During the Revolution this post was considered | 
the key of the Hudson, and a heavy chain was here | 
stretched from shore to shore. The British were 
anxious to obtain possession of this place, which they | 
would have done had Arnold's treason succeeded. | 
ber Six bands the Traveller a counter. | 
TRAVELLER.—Are there more objects of interest on the 

| 
' 


very 
| 


Num- 


river? 

Noumpen Ercut.—Notice the Catskill Mountains, which | 
present a very abrupt front ‘on the river and run nearly | 
parallel to it for twenty miles. The views from the | 
Mountain House are grand and majestic—up and down | 
the Hudson one can see for seventy miles either way— 
and the Fall of the Katers Kill, three miles from the 
House, is exceedingly beautiful. Number Eight deposits 
a counter. 


TRAVELLER.—My time will not permit me to visit all 
objects and places of interest; the principal ones must | 
content me; my next resting-place will be Albany. | 

Number Tarer.—You will find Albany pleasantly | 
situated. From the top of the capitol, which is built on | 
You will find all the public | 
State buildings worthy a visit, as well as those for educa- | 


a hill, the view is very fine. 


tional and literary purposes, Albany being distinguished 
for these last. Number Three deposits a counter. | 

TRAVELLER.—I shall no doubt find pleasure in visiting 
them, but after leaving Albany I shall be obliged to} 
hasten, taking the cars from there as thé most expeditious 
way. Shall I stop at Schenectady ? 

No one replies, so the Traveller considers there is noth- 
ing peculiarly interesting there, and proceeds to another | 
place, asking: “ Where would you advise me to stop?” 

Numer Five.—The beauty of Trenton Falls is well | 
and widely celebrated. Stopping at Utica, you will have | 
a slight detour of sixteen miles to make in order to reach | 
them, but you will be fully compensated for the trouble. | 
Number Five deposits a counter. 

Noemper Nixe.—When again on your route, do not fail | 
to stop at Syracuse, at which place, in connection with 
the village of Salina, a few miles distant, you will find | 
the most extensive salt manufactories in the United States. | 
Salt is obtained from the various salt-springs here abun- | 
dant, in several ways, by boiling, evaporation, ete.—and | 
the processes are exceedingly interesting. Number Nine | 
hands a counter. | 

TraveLt_eRr.—Shall I find more objects of interest here? 

Number Eveven.—Syracuse is situated on Onondaga 
Lake. In the southern part of this State lie a cluster of 
lakes, of which this is one, all remarkable for beautiful 
scenery. The tourist for pleasure will not regret the time 
spent among them. Number Eleven deposits a counter. 

Trave__er.—lI am much indebted to my friends for 
the information I have received ; which one will give me 
an account of my place of destination ? 

Noumper Nive.—On the western border of the State, in 
a river or strait of thirty-four miles in length, ranning 
from Lake Erie to Lake Ontario, and pouring the waters 
of the Great Lakes over a precipice of one hundred and 
sixty-five feet in perpendicular height, thunders the far- 
famed and unrivalled cataract of Niagara, in whose pre- 
sence all stand dumb with no power to describe, but only 
to wonder and adore. About three miles below its com- 
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mencement the river divides into two arms, which embrace 
an island called Grand Island, twelve miles long and from 
Nearly three miles below Grand 
Island the Rapids commence, and, after a course of rather 


two to seven wide. 
more than half a mile, terminate in the Great Cataract. 
Goat Island, a quarter of a mile wide and half a mile 
long, extends to the very brow of the precipice, and 
divides the Falls into two portions, the higher of which 
is on the American side, but the greatest body of water is 
on the Canadian. The American Fall is again subdivided 
very unequally by Iris Island, with the greater of these 
subdivisions nearest the New York shore. Of the grandeur 
and sublimity of this scene, and of the emotions with 
which it fills the soul, I am utterly unable to speak. 

The Traveller, having reached his place of destination, 
examines his bag, and finding that Number Nine has de- 
posited the most counters, he is considered to have won the 


| game, and is entitled to be the Traveller in the next game. 


THE PLAGUE OF MOVING. 
“ TT SN’T it too provoking, Cousin Marion, this house is 
| sold, and we must move again this spring? We 
have only been here two years, and have just got accus- 
tomed to all its ins and outs. I did not like it very well 
at first, but now I am accustomed to it I don’t want to 
leave.” 

“ Have you decided on another house ?” 

“Oh, yes, Charles is always in season about that. He 
has a very pretty place engaged, and I should like it if it 
were not for the earthquake of moving.” 

“Tt is trying, Nellie, I will not deny, but then there 
are mitigations. I have never moved in my life but that 
I felt the Lord appointed the change for my good, or the 
good of my household. We are so apt to settle down into 
ruts, mentally and physically, that we need an earthquake 
to shake us out of them effectually. It does us good to have 


our houses turned inside out occasionally, more thoroughly 


than even house-cleaning does. Not a piece of old carpet 
nor an old garment hung away in the garret escapes a 
thorough shaking, when it must be taken down and 
packed away. But this is not the greatest consideration. 
Our minds need a change of scene. The very views we 
look out upon from our windows have their influence up- 
on our spirits. I always keep open the shutters that look 
out on the pleasantest prospects, and if a view is uncom- 
fortable I shut it out when I can.” 

“ We shall have beautiful views of the mountain from 
our new home,” said Nellie; “ and there is a large vacant 
lot with a neat fence around it just across the street. The 
children were delighted with the smooth grass-plat, and 
the many robins hopping about over it, early as it is.” 

“Tt will do the children good to have these new sur- 
They help to develop their characters more 
Of course there are undesirable 
things in every new location. Neighbors are not always 
what we lige. No house is just such a one as we would build. 
But even these things are needful discipline. We may get 
good out of them, just as the bee gets honey from very dull- 
looking flowers, and even those that are poisonous.” 

“T have had a dim feeling that our four or five changes 
have really been for our advantage, after all, much as I 
disliked them at the time. But that does not make the 
present discomfort and hard labor of moving any lighter.” 

“Tt is a very great tax on one’s strength, that is true. 
But, take my advice, and hire enough extra help to lighten 
your part of it, as far as you possibly can. Economize 
somewhere else, if you must. Economy here is ‘sheer 


roundings. 
than ever we suspect. 
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wastefulness. Money is no consideration beside your | of neighbors in to help you that day, of all the days in 
health and strength. Begin in season to put aside |the year. I think it would hardly be more wearing to do 
light articles you do not need for daily use, and get | all the work yourself. Let your help all be hired-he?p, 
all such things out of the way before the grand breaking- | whom you can direct as you please, not company -help, 
up comes. And then, when youare stranded amidst the | you feel bound to entertain. Baby and Archie are to 
debris at the other house, go about things deliberately, | come to me that day, remember. Then you will have the 
Have the men set the articles where they belong, as far | coast clear for work. Send Dick over with them in the 
ag you can, and keep a good, stout woman, besides your | morning early, and I will send back a pail full of my 





own force, to help you for several days. I learned by ex- | doughnuts for moving-day jicnic.” 

perience to reduce moving to a science, and, at last, was| ‘‘ Thank you, Marion, very much, for your offer. I feel 
able to manage it very well. Not the least important | as if you had taken off quite a weight of anxiety and 
item is to cook a supply of food for several days’ cam-| worry about moving, by your encouraging words. In 
paign. The children will enjoy pienicing, with barrel. |two weeks we shall be all settled once more, and house- 
heads for tables, provided they have an abundance of | cleaning done early. [ don’t mean to fret another word 





substantial cold boiled ham, boiled eggs, biseuit and a big | about it, but look ahead to the good time coming.” 
loaf of cake, dark with r ns. Moving is hungry work.| “That isalways good philosophy,” said Marion, as she 
“ But, above all things, Nellie, don’t invite a company | gave her a good-bye kiss. ELENorr. 
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“ The night cometh, when no man can work,” 


T. C. O'KANE. 
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ing, When man's work is done. 


Work, for the nightis com - 
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bright-er ; Work in the AR sun, forthe nightis com - ing, 
2. Work, for the night is coming; 8. Work, for the night is coming, 
Work through the sunny noon; Under the sunset skies ; 
Fill brightest hours with tabor; While their bright tints are glowing; 
Rest comes sure and soon. Work. for daylight flies. 
Give every flying minute Work till the last beam fudeth, 
Something to keep in store; Fadcth to shine no more 
Work, for the night is coming, Work. while the night is durk’ ning, 


When man works no more. When man’s work is o'er. 











HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 





HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 


[Thé people are indebted to Dr. Dio Lewis for a great deal| bump. Doctor, it seems as if all the blood in my body is 
of free and easy talk on the subject of health—and very sen-| jp my head and chest.” 
sible talk it is in the main. Running our eyes through a “ Well, madam, how about your legs and feet?” 
vaiume of To-Day, which is edited by Dr. Lewis, we find a} : 
great number of most excellent hints and suggestions on | 
the care of our bodies and the preservation of health, some 
of which we copy below for the benefit of our readers.—Ep.| blood can’t get down into them, where can it go? It 
Hows Mac |} can’t go out visiting. It must stay in the body some- 


EQUALIZE THE CIRCULATION | where ; and if it can’t go down into the legs and feet, it of 


ie one of his “chats with the girls,” the doctor| 


“Oh, doctor, they are like chunks of ice.” 
“ Ah, madam, if you dress your legs and feet so that the 


course goes into your bead and chest.” 
| Girls, most of you wear too much clothing about your 
—. | shoulders, chest, back and bips, but there is a sad lack of 
Take the glass part of a thermometer out of the frame. 
Hold the bulb under your tongue. Wait four minutes. 


Now look. It is 98°. That tells you how warm your 


it about your legs, feet and arms. 


TO A COLD-FOOTED LADY. 


blood is. Now hold it against your foot. Don’t be in a! 
hurry. Give it a chance to feel the exact state. Down it! Madam, allow me to prescribe for you. I have had a 
goes to 65°. That tells you how warm your feet are—33 long experience in the management of delicate women, 
between your tongue and your feet. and believe I can give you some important advice. For 


Don’t you know that equable circulation means good the present I prescribe only for your feet. 

E P 8 roc " « ’ woolle stockings—not suck 
health, and that the loss of it means bad health? Let us Ist. Procure a quantity of woollen stocking not Cage 
as you buy at the stores under the name of lambs’ wool, 


that you can read a newspaper through, but the kind that 


see. You have a headache. Your head is hot. It throbs. 


Your feet are icicles. Now put your feet in a pail of hot 
water. In six minutes you say, “Oh, mother, how good | Your Aunt Jerusha in the country knits for you, thick as 


I feel! That rush in my head is all gone.” You have| ® board, that will keep your feet dry and warm in spite 


of wind and weather. 


headache about half the time? No. Well, then, pain in 
2d. If you want to be really thorough, change them 


your side? No. Well, I venture that every day you have 
some bad feeling about the head, or neck, or chest, or back ?| ©Y®TY morning, hanging the fresh ones by the fire during 
the night. 

3d. Procure thick calf-skin boots, double uppers and 
triple soles, and wear them from the first of October till 


Now let me tell you something. It is very rare that a hot 
foot-bath will not remove all those bad feelings for the | 


time being. What does this mean? Why, it means that ‘ 
there is too much blood in the head, or neck, or shoulders. the first of May. Make fre quent applications of some 
good oil blacking. 


or back, and that there is a lack of it in the feet and legs. 
rol ogether, except a pair of larg 
A hot foot-bath draws the blood down below, and takes ith. Avoid rubbers altogether, except a pair of large 
! 3 . ; . yn for ¢ ittle t ie th} , 
the excess of blood from the upper parts. That's exactly rubber boots, which may be worn for a little time through 
",| snow-drifts or a flood of water. 
thing but it serves to illustrate the law | 5th. Hold the bottoms of your feet in cold water half an 


the philosophy of it. Of course the foot-bath is a bad 


Now let me whisper in yourear. I will tell you a secret | inoh deep, just before going to bed, two or three minutes, 
i : ‘ rit jug ) ls 4 
If you will during the damp and cold season put one or and then rub them hard with rough towels and your 


two pairs of thick flannels on your legs, and very thick naked hands. ‘ ; 
woolien stockings, and wear strong, broad-soled shoes, you 6th. Now, madam, go out freely in all weathers, and, 
will have all the time that good flow of blood that the hot believe me, not only will your feet enjoy a good circula- 
foot-bath gave you. This will keep the blood from crowd- | 4, but as @ consequence of the good circulation in the 


fe is ‘ — . : O . 11 | ' =e 
ing into the head and upper parts of the body, and will lower eae your head will be relieved of all its ful 


ness aim your heart of its palpitations. Your complexion 


prevent those uncomfortable feelings. 
will be greatly improved and your health made better in 


What I have been saying about the legs is true to some 
extent of the arms. The extremities, both upper and | ®YeTY respect. 
son, be sure to get cold, and thus the balance in the circu- EXPANDING THE CHEST. 
lation is lost. Then comes fulness in some organ within Take a strong rope, and fasten it to a beam overhead ; 
the body, or in the head or neck, with heat or pain or/| to the lower end of the rope attach a stick three feet long, 
some other uncomfortable feeling. This can all be pre-| convenient to grasp with the hands. The rope should be 
vented by keeping the blood flowing equably in all parts. | fastened to the centre of the stick, which should hang six 
asp this 


lower, will in our climate, during the damp and cold sea- 


In this climate we mast depend upon clothing. Friction | or eight inches above the head. Let a person g 
is good. Exercise is good. But the main dependence is| stick with the hands two or three feet apart, and swing 
clothing. So you must, for eight months of the year at! very moderately at first—perhaps only bear the weight, if 
least, dress your legs and feet and arms with very thick | very weak—and gradually increase, as the muscles gain 
| strength from the exercise, until it may be used from three 





woollen garments. 

Just think how women dress. About the trunk, the| to five times daily. The connection of the arms with the 
warmest part of the body, they put one, two, three, four) body, with the exception of the clavicle with the breast- 
thicknesses; then comes a shawl and then thick-padded | bone, being a muscular attachment to the ribs, the effect of 
furs, while their legs, with one thickness of cotton, go| this exercise is to elevate the ribs and enlarge the chest; 
paddling along under a balloon. They go to the family | and, as Nature allows no vacuum, the lungs expand to fill 
physician and say, “Ob, doctor, my head goes bumpity-' the cavity, increasing the volume of air, the natural puri- 
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fier of blood, and preventing the congestion of the deposit 
of tuberculous matter. We have prescribed the above for 
ige of the lungs and threatened con- 





all cases of hemor 
sumption of thirty-five years, and have been able to in- 
crease the measure of the chest from two to four inches 
within a few months, and with good results. But espe- 
cially as a preve e we would recommend this exercise. 
Let those who love to live cultivate a well-formed, capa 
cious chest. The student, the merchant, the sedentary, 
ay, all—should have a swing 
We are certain, 


the young of both sexes 
on which to stretch themselves daily. 
that if this were to be practised by the rising generation 


in a dress allowing a free and full development of the 


body, many would saved from consumption. Inde- 
pendently of its beneficial results, the exercise is an ex- 
ceedingly pleasant one, and, as the apparatus costs very 
little, there need be no difficulty about any one enjoying 


it who wishes to. 


HORSEBACK-RIDING FOR CONSUMPTIVES. 

Dr. Lewis bas great faith in horseback-riding as a cure 
for consumptives, as will be seen in the following : 

There are some impurities in the atmosphere which 
have been thought favorable to the lungs. The coal 
smoke of cities h: It has been like 
wise asserted that consumption, when actually developed, 
is less rapid in its progress in an atmosphere of coa!- 


been so regarded. 


smoke. The san 
many odors and effluvia, but it may well be doubted 


pinion prevails with reference to 


whether a pure, 
provement. Ihe “balsamic odors” of certain forests 


have long enjoyed a reputation for healing maladies of 


the lungs, but I think their virtues come from the out- 


\dorless atmosphere is perceptible of inm- | 





————_—__— 


| door life which wandering among these groves involves. 
| If the odor of pine forests and tar-kilns were cancentrated 
lin the air of a furnace-heated house, I fancy that life in 
that atmosphere would not favor the lungs. sut I have 
no doubt that living in the pine forests of Upper Georgia 
| has often cured consumption. 


But if you will select two consumptives in similar con- 
| dition, and you will take one to saunter in the elevated 
pine regions of the South, I will let you select the most 
unhealthy locality in the Northern States, and I will take 
| my case there. Now, if you will give me plenty of flan- 
nels and a saddle-horse, I will wager you a farm that my 

You may take 


| your case to the hills of San Domingo, and have him live 


patient will recover sooner than yours. 


gently and quietly, and I will take mine to the worst re- 
| gion of New England, and with the flannels and saddle, 
I will cure my patient in half the time which it wil] take 


} to cure yours, 


Aw Eastern dervish was once asked by a wealthy Mo- 
| hammedan, “ Of what service to society is an order of men 
} who employ themselves in speculative notions of divinity 
}and medicine ?” 
| “If you were more cautious and temperate in your 


| 
| meals,’ “if you would learn to 


’ answered the dervish; 


govern your passions and desires by a due attention to 
| abstinence—you all may be sages, and have no occasion 
Your appetite and aliment im- 


for dervishes among you. 
pair your understandings. 
| Willich, who gives this aneedote, says, “ It is in infancy 
| and early age that the foundation is iaid for indigestion 
jand the many diseases arising from it which are found 


‘pow in almost every family.” 


FLORAL DEPARTMENT. 


CTOBER is the month, above all others, for taking 
time by the forelock. So much can be done this 
month that is not infrequently delayed until spring, <hat 
the labor of spring-gardening will be very much decreased 
—in fact, reduced to little more than play. New walks 


and drives can be laid out and made, and old ones re- 


paired, new flower beds can be made or the old ones pat in | 


order, ready for the spring planting, or set out immediately 
with perennials, designed to bloom the next year. New 
lawns can be made, and the barren spots in old ones sown 
with grass-seed. 

The Tuberos 
must be taken up | 
dried, and stowed away in a room where they will neither 
freeze, be injured by damp or by mice. 

Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissuses, Crocuses, and the rest 


s and Gladioluses, and all summer bulbs 
re the frost has time to injure them, 


of the hardy spring-blooming bulbs, should be set out this 
month as early as possible, to give their roots time to strike 
and get a vigorous growth before the ground freezes. 
Such bedding-plants as have not been taken up during 
September should now be transferred to the house, and it 
is not yet too late to make cuttings of seedling-plants. 
October is the month in which the floriculturist should 


pot. Ora bulb placed in a hyacinth-glass, the glass filled 
| with water almost to the bulb, kept in the dark a few 
weeks until the routs have well started, and then brought 
to the light, will give great pleasure and satisfaction by 
| bountiful bloom in midwinter. 

Cannas should be taken up before the foliage is killed 
by frost, and laid in a shed to dry for two weeks, and 
| then stored in a cool, dry cellar. 
| The gardener should pot relax her efforts in her garden 

at this season of the year, It is too frequently the case 
| that on the approach of winter the garden is neglected, 
and becomes unsightly with fallen leaves, dead annuals, 
yperly attended, it should 
The fall- 
blooming flowers are among the most brilliant of the 
Zinnias and Petunias hold their own until 





and rubbish of all sorts. Lf pr 
be a source of pleasure until the fall of snow. 


whole season, 
frost, and Marigolds do not come into full bloom until 
| quite late in the season. Dahlias will make a magnificent 
show if properly attended to, and Chrysanthemums re- 
| tain their bloom until near Christmas. 

| The walks and drives should be carefully raked and 
|} cleared from falling leaves. The flower-beds should be 


| cleared of the dead and dying stalks of the summer bloom- 


prepare for her winter garden, and make sure that she | ers, the flower stalks of the perennials that have gone 
has a supply of vigorous plants which will give contina- | out of blossom should be cut down, the empty beds made 
ous bloom during the coming months. She should not | over neatly for the next year, the transplanting attended 
forget, while disposing of her bulbs, to provide herself | to, the dahlias and chrysanthemums properly staked, and 
with a few pots and vases of Hyacinths, ete., for house- | the garden will prove a source of pride and satisfaction 
Several bulbs can be planted in a@ single ' up to the very coming of winter. 


blooming, ete. 
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It is especially necessary to transplant early blooming | the Ivy: 
. . . 7 | 
perennials, such as peonies, in the fall, as they never do 


so well when transplanted in the spring. 


If it is intended to have an extensive winter garden, | 


now is the time for sowing seeds of annuals for winter 
flowering. They should be sowed in pans of rich soil, 
and pricked out into pots or boxes as soon as they are 
large enough to handle. 

A petunia cut back to the root and transplanted into a 
pot, will send out new shoots and bloom all winter. A 
few chrysanthemums potted after the buds are well formed, 
will add to the beauty of the parlor garden. 

It is, without 
question, the most beautiful of floral decorations. A 


Every parlor should have its ivy vine. 


writer, in praise of it, says: “A single root has been 
known to wreathe a bow-window with thick garlands, and 
then strike off into lovely independent paths along pic 
ture-cords and above cornices, till the room seemed al! 
a-bud like Aaron's rod. It will cover a screen of wire, 
curtain a curtainless window, festoon a pillar, frame a 
favorite picture, (and what more graceful or delicate 
frame could be desired?) arch a door, climb and twist 
about a window-sill, and swing in long-looped tendrils 
from a bracket. There is no end to its beautiful uses. 
Nip off 
the terminal shoots, and lo, too, bright, persistent tendrils 


Tickle it with a little guano, and how it frolics. 


sboot forth, and curl and twine about your very fingers. 
Wash its dusty leaves, and no child could look more 
gratefully in your face. It harbors no vermin, eneour- 
ages nO blight, but steadily and sweetly keeps its daily 
course.” 

The author of “Window Gardening,” a useful book 
published by Henry T. Williams of New York, says of 


THE OBSERVER. 


| 


“The Ivy requires rich soil in which to grow, 
seleet 
add to 


it one-half each of well-decayed manure and leaf mould 


and must have strong food. You must therefore 


for it the best soil which your garden can afford; 


rubbed together; then set the pan of compost in the oven 
and bake it, if you wish to kill all larve of worms and 
white ants. Plant the roots in large, we!l-drained pots, 
with an inch or two of bits of charcoal at the bottom, aud 
as the roots increase, transfer them to larger sized pots or 
buckets. The Ivy will grow in wood vessels as well as 
pottery, and pails or buckets painted green can be made 
to do duty for the pots. 

* The Ivy seems to be the least sensitive to changes of 
light of any plant we have; neither does it require much 
heat, thus being exceedingly well adapted to situations in 
halls or balconies, or rooms not very well heated. Like 
all plants, however, it must have a uniform temperature, 
and though it will bear a little chilling without much 
injury, yet it should be kept where there is some degree 
of warmth. It delights in considerable moisture, and if 


neglected ¢ 


r permitted to dry up, its luxuriance soon 


suffers. 

“ Tvies for the house should be brought in before No 
vember, or even before it is time to build t Place 
first in a cool room, and then bring gr: into the 





& 6 


warmer room, 


“ Vines can be grown by immersing the 





s in small 
vials of water, and fastening them to the backs of picture 
frames they are desired to ornament. With a number of 
vials quite a luxuriant growth can be imitated, but care 
must be had to kee p the vials filled with water. At inter- 
vals two or three bits of charcoal may be added to sweeten 


and purify.” 


THE OBSERVER. 


LUNATIC ASYLUMS. 
HE recent exposures and investigations In the case of a 


lunatic asylum in Vermont should arouse the people in | 
all sections of the country to inquire into the condition and 
management of the asylums in their own localities. 
case of the asylum to which we r 
known about it that it was suppos 
under the control of the State, when investigation proved 
that it was an institution owned by a private corporation, and 
entirely independent of State authority. The most gross out- 


In the 






er, there was so little 


0 belong to and to be 


rages Were constantly perpetrated upon the unfortunate pa- 
tients within its walls, and not unfrequently it became a pri- 
son-house for persons of sane mind, whom their relatives | 
desired, for certain reasons, to put out of the way. In brief 
the horrors described by Charlies Reade, in his novel, “ Very 
Hard Cash,” were here realized in degree, if not in kind 
And the State of Vermont has been going quietly on for 
years, taking for grauted that all was going on right within 
the walls of the institution, while the Legislature has yearly 
voted money for its support 


Private insane asylums are always dangerous affairs; there 
is so much opportunity for and temptation to abuse. Even 
in State institutions the utmost care and watchfulness are re- 
quired by those who have supervision over them, to see that 
there is no foul play; for, to accuse a perfectly sane man of 
insanity, and to condemn him to incarceration in an asylum, 
is often sufficient to make him appear insane for the time 
being. 

It seems as though even the best of asylums had hardly 
yet hit upon the right plan for the treatment of the insane. 
They are huddled together in wards, under circumstances 
and with surroundings that must tend to increase rather than 


cause and cure of their maladies, 


| by the story of some person who has managed to ex 


diminish their morbid and unhealthy state of mind. We be- 
lieve that in some asylums wise physicians do their best to 
ameliorate the condition of their patients, and to study the 
But there is no loubt that 
in other asylums the utmost indifference, not to say 
nality, pre vails . 


crim). 
Every now and then the world is shocked 
f 






rt ecape from 
aliving tomb, after long years o! imprisonm nstizated 
by the hate or cupidity of relatives 
The story of this Vermont asylum had its counts rpart ne 
long since in one io Lilinois, where the tale of horr 


rs Was as 


dreadiul and the abuse as flagrant. We do pu know what 
course Was pursued in the latter case, but we trust to hu 
manity that things were not left to pursue their old 
courses. 

The insane are an unfortunate class, which are entitled to 
our deepest commiseration, and no effort should be spared 
to return them to mental health, or, if that be impossible, to 
render their condition as comfortable as possible beatings, 
cold shower-baths, imprisonments, hard fare and general 
hard usage are not the means likely to result in either, yet 
these are the agencies employed in more than one insane 


n Let 


mtinued no 


asylum in our country, as developments have show 
the public see to it that such a course is « 
longer. 
THE SHAH OF PERSIA. 

HE Shah of Persia, the “ King of Kings,” and we know 

not what else besides, has visited Europe and gone back 
to the Orient. He has been processioned, and feted, and 
toadied to generally, by high and low, in a way that we 


thought Americans only were capable of. Kings and queens 
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a ids fi ie we — — 
have delighted to do him honor, and the common people that the children are compelled, under the severest penal- 
have stared at him with open-mouthed wonder. ties, to bring in, look after the affairs of the agencies with 
Now that only tt d meats remain of the feasts, and the | which they are connected, and skilfully avoid attracting the 
wax-tapers have | ed low, and the distinguished stranger attention of the police. 
has taken his departure, with his numerous retinue, and is| They do not trouble themselves with preparing food for 
| 


fairly out of hearing, we begin to find what manner of man 
he is. It seems strange, knowing so well from the tales of 


the children when reaching home at night; the latter have to 
} } 
travellers what his nation is like, that there sould have been sleeping accommodations, it is an invariable practice for the 


vey can. As regarde 


pick up crumbs and scraps wherever 


any doubt or ignorance about the matter. We are told that | men and women, boys and girls, to sleep all together, pell- 
he is gross in appearance and boorish in manners; in brief, | mell, in the narrowest of rooms, or rather nurseries of im- 
the represe.ta ruler of a barbarous nation, which arro- morality and crime. The amount exacted from each little 
gates to itself al! the wisdom and refinement and religion of | wandering musician averages seventy-five cents per diem. 
the world, and ks with contempt and hatred upon all out- | Failure to hand in the expected sums entails a “licking.” 
siders. I'he hands of the infant« are tied together, and then they ape 


Still, we hope that the Shah’s Western tour may not be un- | unmercifully beaten with anything or weapon that happens 





producuve ot » sults to himeelf, and through him to his | to be handy; sometimes they are Wed up with their heads 
people. Hay 1 Western civilization in its full tide,| hanging down and then whipped; sometimes the soles of 
he may be em s of introducing some of its material ad- | their feet are rapped; sometimes they are stripped, placed 
vantages at lex to his own country, and from them may |! in a kneeling attitude and bitten in various part« of their 
spring a spirit eration which is now nowhere found in | flesh; sometimes they are pinched with forceps. These and 
Mohammeda tries. The railroad which is to connect Ei | various other kinds of torture have become known through 
Medina with M s will do much toward breaking down the | official investigations made in this country and in London 
barriers of O1 m, and it may yet be found, not only in and Paris, the other two chief slave markets for little Ital- 
Persia, but i: portion of the world, that the iron track | ians. 
will become t! ral representative of the bonds of frater-| Girls make more money than boys and more is required 
nity. | of them, for it is calculated that they inspire a greater sym- 
s i oa Ma pathy. At present they are sent out by couples, wearing 
THE TENEMENT-HOUSES OF NEW YORK. | new dresses and straw hats, and they cut rather a qaeer 
|} sight in their new Quaker-like attire as they stand at the 
N® YORI making an examination into the number | doors of lager beer saloons playing the * Wacht am Rhein.” 
and ¢ f her. tenement-houses An official | rhis little tribute to Von Molike never fails to bring down 
statement ce es there are 43,460 of these houses within | the house. There are at least five hundred ambuiating 
the city limits he official report does not give the number | organ grinders in the American cities from the villages of 
of people w are ywded within them; but, no doubt, their | Borzonasea, province of Chiava und Fontana Buona, pro- 
actual numbe ‘ st incredible. The tenement-house of | yince of Genoa. Many of these carry about with them 
New York ha y « parallel in Philadelphia, as misera- | monkeys dressed up in red , and taught to dance and 
ble and vile a f the latter city really are; and if this | beg, as well as old women, wh« ply the tamborine while 
official investig s followed by official action, the moral | asking for a few cents and proclaiming: “We are poor 
and physica " f that city will be greatly increased. | Italians!" 
2 .: Medical statistics show that out of one hundred children 
| of both sexes who quit thei: e villages, only twenty re- 
ITALIA) \VE-CHILDREN IN AMERICA, turn home; about thirty s¢ various parts of the world, 
HE pu s becoming thoroughly aroused to this | and fifty succumb to sickness, to privations of all sorts and 
crue! | irmidst. The investigations recently |eruel treatment The mortality then in the ranks of these 
conducted ’ k by officers of the law reveal a condi- little emigrants is fifty per 
tion of thing to contemplate. The cruelties prac-| The Italian ambulating ! jians are divided into three 
tised upon the f iless little ones is of the most outrageous | classes. The first, which iy be called relatively respect- 
and brutal ter | able, consists in the traditional travelling companies, pro- 
An article in a recent number of the New York Herald| perly styled Viggianesi. They are grown-up men, noted 
gives a full a f this infamous traffic in these Italian | fiddlers from the village of Viggiano, in the Neapolitan 
children, w! rried On to an extent heretofore un- province of Basilicata. They are a species of wandering 
known to the 3 Besides those taken to England and | Jews, accustomed from ti mmemorial to penetrate into 
Franee, it is estimated that over seven thousand of these | the remotest regions, and w f only as instructed in letters 
little slaves are in the United States. Foralong time France | as in music, could write narra s of voyages as interesting 
was the only market-place for the little harpists and violin- | as those of Dr. Livingstor r M. Paul du Chaillu. The 
ists; but the trade was limited; the road across the Alps was | second category is that of the organ grinders. They are 
ep by barriers, passports and policemen, | chiefly from Lombardy and Ge i, and their name has come 


interrupted ateverys 
The market of An 
rowing mot! 


1 Was not yet open, and, between sor- | to be the synonym of vagabonds. When trade is bad these 


he outstretched arms oftheir little sons, | organists sometimes have rec rse to secret tricks in order 








the ocean did! pass. ‘To-day, however,as the official docn- | to augment their daily gains. One of these resources is to 
ments show, t! justry is carried on by an extended asso- | cause their organs to | t of tune—stuonare—to extort 
ciation on a va scale, upon almost a boundiess ter? | money from the hearer, w ‘ i not be so easily moved 
reaching fi the Province of Basilicata, in the i | by pure philharmonics. The throwing of a few coppers 
dom of Na; the shores of California. The traftix | soon proves that the hearer has at least some masie in his 
by hundreds its ac mplices, and by thousands its victims, }soul. In London, at one time, this trick was so much prac- 
It has branches. agents, directors; placers in all ports, coun tired that a regu'ation wa ule expressly fur fining those 
tries in ali t points of the world’s emigration. | who indulged in it. After these two classes comes the third 
The headquarters of the traffickers in this country are, says which is simply the infamous traffic in innocent little chil- 
the Herald, in the dirtiest streets of New York City—C osby, | dren, torn from their mothers and their native country, eon- 
Mulberry, Bax ind Elizabeth Streets—and the chief lead- | demned to exile and slay to sing gay songs and cut high 
ers, or capi-) i, are Guiseppe Argenti, Felice Padulla, capers in plac ea where they have greater probahilities of 
Luigi Lapett Sansone Nocenzo, Vinceuzo Lauletta. success—in low taverns and in houses of-ill fame throughout 
These men are members of large companies, banded to- | all capital cities. 
gether for profits and tyranny, and having ramifications from | And now that the American public are in possession of all 
Italy into al! the chief cities of he two Continents. They | the facts touching this wicked tning, it should be at once up- 
play the part of mandarins over the unhappy children in | rooted from our midst. The hand of the law should be laid 
their pos~« hey live in a state of indolence, being too | upon the shameless institution without delay, and the. cruel 


lazy to do any work, except count, late at nights, the money | slave-masters receive the punishment they deserve. 
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A PAGE OF VARIETIES. 
SPARKS ©F HUMOR. 

A wan who had a scolding wife, being asked what he did for | 

a living, replied that he ~ kept a hot-house,’ 


GEMS OF THOUGHT. 


Frvisn the work in hand before beginning anything else. 


. Be guarded in conversation, attentive, and slow to speak, 
Saip a man who tumbled out of a third-story window 


“\When | first tel: | was confused; but when | struck the It is easy to wish for Heaven, but difficult to get a heavenly 
’ 


pavement | knew where | was.’ } mind. 
A Catirursia gentleman thought himself justified in send Ke not forward to assign reason to those who have no right 
ing his cook to a lunatic asylum because she persisted in | to ask. 


A quiet mind, like other blessings, is more easily lost than 
A Weatrtay bishop congratulated a poor priest on the good | gained. 
air which he breathed in his parish; co which the ‘ater re-| Be strietly temperate. You cannot use intoxicating drinks 
neg Met lord, tie air would be good enough, if 1 could | and keep free of danger. 
ive upon it. | ‘ 3s 
. ‘ ; | A MAN too busy to take care of his health, is like a mechanic 
_ Arrer asking your name in the State of Arkansas. the na-| too busy to take care of his tools, 
tives are in the hahit of further inquiring. in a confidential 2 é - 
toue: “ Well, now, what was your name afore yer moveu to Be punctual and methodical in business, and never put off 
these paris?” 2 | until tomorrow what should be doue to-day. 


boiling cucumbers for his break fast. 


A MAN who gives his children a habit of industry. provides 


Mr first I hope yon are; | 
{ for them better than by giving them a stock of money. 


My second | see you are; 
My whole | know you are. 


Ir any one speak i! of thee, consider whether he kath truth 
cll-come, . 


on his side; and if so, reform thyseif, that his Censures may 

ol affect thee. 

Never retire at night without being wiser than when you 

rese in the morning, by having learned something useful 

during the day. 

et . Never let a day pass without having made an effort to make 
Aw editor in a neighboring city has been reading one of Dr. | some one happier; every such effort. whether successful or 

Hall's * Health Travts.” in which the doctor proves conclu- | not, will increase your own happiness. 

sively that married men live longer than bachelors. This | 

journalist say« he don't how it is. for he has been married 

three times. and yet he koows a bald-headed bachelor who 

is twice as old as he is. 


We trave! much. yet pris'ners are, a 
And close confined to hoot; 
We with the swiftest horse keep pace, 
Yet always go on foot, 
A pair of Spurs. | 





The truly beneficent min is the happiest man. He derives 
a purer and deeper joy from the luxury of giving to make 
others happy. thao he does in receiving from others. 

Tae bad man. diffusing the hue of his own spirit over the 

orld, sees it full of treachery. selfishness and deceit. The 
good man is continually looking for and sees noble qualities, 


In the time of George III. there were messengers about | 
the Court catled runners, and one of these was anxious to 
secure his master’s good opinion. Amongst that master’s 
virtues were his devout behavior at Divine worship and the 





habit of attending morning prayers in his private chapel 


On one oeeasion the runber was present. and made a yvreat 
effort to attract the king's notice by the very loud tone in 
which he repeated the responses. When the serviee was 
over he could not find hix hat. The king saw him bustling 
about. haunting after something, and asked: “What is the 


matter?!” © Please your Majesty.” he rephed. * 1 have lost 


my hat.” * Lost your hat. lost your hat. have von? You 


prayed well, but you did not watch. you did not wateh !” 


CURIOUS EXPERIMENTS. 
Prosprorescence.— Many bodies shine in the dark. ¢. ¢. glow 
with a pecuhar liaht; this ia phosphorescence. well known 
in the ease of common lucifer match-heads. If two lumps of 
white sugar be rubbed together they will show this phenom- 
enon A piece of fluorspir. obtained for a few pene- at any 
mineralogist’s, if heateag on a shovel and removed to a dark 

room, will be observed to glow most beautifully. 


Evecraicat Expeniment.—Cut a piece of zine to the size ofa 
shilling and place it under the tongue; abeve the tongue 
place a shilling: if the two be allowed to touch by their edges 
at the tip of tre tongue, a peculiar tingling sensation will be 
felt, dne to the developinent of electricity. This will canse 
some amusement when a few friends are together because 
the metals are invariably spat out with some consternation 
The experiment is quite harmless. 


A. Burp Spot on tus Ere —Every one has a blind epot on 
hiseye It may ve proved thus: Take a sheet of note-paper. 
and about three inches apart make two black spots, each 
about the size of a pea, Shut one eye; hold the paper at 


arm s length, and look fixedly at the left hand spot; though | 


looking at one only. both will he seen. If now the paper be 
brought gently and wradually toward the eye, still looking at 
the one spot. the right band one will suddenly disappear 
when the paper is about a foot distant from the eye, and will 
appear again as the paper approaches more closely. 


Maercat Lanpscare.—Draw and shade with Indian ink a 
landscape copied from tie many that may be found in the 
various illustrated papers. ‘Take a solution of chloride of 
cobait, and point out the foliage of the trees and grass, care- 
fully adding a little extra here and there to compensate tne 
shade. With a solution of acetate of cobalt touch a few 
flowers, and with another solution of chloride of copper a few 
others, This picture will now appear like some drear winter 
scene; but. on holding to the fire, whe» thoroughly warmed. 
it will glow with all the life and co" rs of summer. The 
colors fade ayain when the paper is cold, but can be revived 
by warming. 
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Tims may bear on us like a rough trotting-horse; and our 
journey may have its dark nights, qaagmires aad its jack o’- 
lanterns—out there will come a ruddy morning at last, a 
smoother road, and an easier gait. 

Oruer feelings grow cold—other memories pass away; but 
the gentle image of the mother who has watched our child- 
hood—ner love, her tenderness, her anwearied devotion, 
will forever be mirrored in tue human heart. 

Five sense and exalted sense are not half so valuable as 

}eommon sense There are fo ty men of wit for one man of 
sense: and he that will carry nothing about him but gold will 
| be every day at a loss for want of readier change. 

Rr seem'ng to countenance vice in others. we insensibly 
countenance it ia ourselves, for there ts a santie and almost 
mysteriou< sophistry which she employs as her chief ageut 
in pacitying the mutinies of conscience and seducing reasun 
from her vigilance. 

Inpustay is not only the instrument of improvement, but 
the foundation of pleasure. He who is a stranger to it may 
yoaness, but cannot enjoy; for it is labor only which gives 
relish to pleasure. It is the 2 vehicle of every good 
to man It is the indispensable condition of possessing a 
sound mind in a sound bouy. 


CONUNDRUMS., 
i 
What wine is both food and drink? Port wine with a 

crust! 

When is a capenter like a circumstance? When he alters 
cases ! 

What sort of a day would be a good one to run for a cup? 
A muggy one! 
| When does a farmer double up a sheep without hurting it? 
| When he folds it, 
| Why are circus -horses such slow goers?’ Because they are 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


taught-orses ( ortoises)! 

| 
Tell us why it is vulgar to sendatelegram? Because it is 

| making use oj flash language! 

Why onght a greedy man to wear a plaid waistcoat? To 
keep a check on his stomach! 

What extraordinary kind of meat is to be bought in the 
Isle of Wight? Mutton from Cowes! 

How many young ladies does it take to reach from New 
York to Philadelphia? About one huadred; because a Miss 
is as good as a mile! 


| 
| 
| 
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ARTHUR'S ILLUSTRATED HOME MAGAZINE. 


EDITOR’S DEPARTMENT. 


HUNTING THE WILD ELEPHANT IN AFRICA, 
(See Frontispiece.) 


HE gathering and sale of ivory is a reguiar business | 

among the natives of Africa. To obtain these vast | 
quantities of ivory, for which there is such a constant de- 
mand, it is necessary to hunt the elephant whose tusks fur | 
nish this ivory. 

Various means are employed by the natives to capture and 
kill the elephant The Fans, one of the tribes of Central 
Africa, have a peculiar method of entrapping them. Du 
Chaillu thus describes this method: “The elephant, like | 
most other great beasts, has no regular walk or path, but | 
strays somewhat at random through the woods in search of | 
food; but it is his habit, when pleased with a neighborhood, 
to remain there for a considerable time, nor let any small | 
matter drive iim away. Now of this the Fan takes advan- 
tage. The forests here are full of rough, strong, climbing | 
plants, which you will see running up to the tops of the | 
tallest trees. These they twist together, and with them in- | 
geniously, but with much labor, construct a kind of huge 
fence or obstruction, not sufficient to hold the elephant, but 
quite strong enough to check him in his flight and entangle 
him in the meshes til! the hunters can have time to kill 
him. Once caught, they quietly surround the huge beast 
and put an end to his struggles by incessant discharges of 
their spears and guns.” 

Sometimes a large pit is dug in the ground and concealed 
by boughs of trees, and into this the unwary elephant falls, 
and becomes an easy prey. This mode of capturing ele 
phants is practised by the Apingi, another tribe of Centra! 
Africa. 

Sometimes large bodies of men, numbering as many as 
five hundred, go out together’on elephant hunts. On other 
occasions two or three hunters alone engage in the sport 
When the laiter is the case, the utmost caution is necessary 
if they would not get the worst of the encounter. 

In the picture which we give this month two hunters have 
evidently fired at what they supposed to be a solitary ele- 
phant. The wounded and infuriated beast comes staggering 
toward them, lashing the air with his huge trunk, while a 
second elephant plunges at them from a thicket where he 
had been concealed, and the only chance left for them is to 
fly for their lives. 

Elephant hunting is attended by many dangers which, to | 
the genuine hunter, are, perhaps, among its greatest charms 
If the huge beast is only wounded at the first encounter’ 
his fury is something frightful to see, and occasionally diffi. | 
cult to escape. 


THE FRUIT OF EXTRAVAGANT LIVING, 


WEALTHY merchant of New York is quoted as saying: 
“Sitting here at my desk I can feel the business pulse 
of the entire country. Our customers are in every State of 
the Union and in al! but two of the Territories. Times are | 
now dull and hard, and depression exists everywhere. Col- 
lections are slow, because the people are unable to pay their 
debis. 

“This state of things has been bronght about by our ex. 
travagant habits as a people, and their sole and only remedy 
is in economy. It is one of the hardest things in the world 
for people to iearn, this matter of economy, when once they 
have acquired ex»ensive habits. But there is no other way 
out of the present depression in business. Nearly every- 
thing we consume is too high, considering the amount of 
money in circulation and the retrenching and debt-paying 
policy of the Government. More money, an expansion of 


the currency, would afford us but the most fitful and tempo- 
rary relief. 

“We have got to get down to bed-rock economy some 
time, and the sooner we look in the right direction for the 
good or the evil of hard times, and put our own houses in 

| 


| and crippling their business. 


order, the better. Suppose the Western farmers were to 
practice the same economy which ruled their actions during 
the years of 1858, 1859 and 1860, there is hardly a county in 
your great productive West in which“Zuod times would not 
prevail in less than six months. There is, in fact, no class 
of people in the nation which is not spending too much 
money, and until we have retrenchment and economy 
among the people we cannot ultimately hope for any better 
times.” 

The truth of this every man of common sense and common 
observation sees and deplores; yet few have the courage 
and self denial to “put their houses in order,” and prepare 
for the coming-down time that is surely approaching. It is 
vetter to step down than to fall down; to leave a house that 
is crumbling rather thauv remain until involved in its ruin; 
to take the lessons of prudence instead of the lessons of 
disaster. 

With the exception of a few men of very large fortunes, 
what are known as our well-to do people, are, in nine out of 
ten cases, living in great extravagance—that is, spending far 
more in houses, furniture, equipage, travel, etc. than their 
incomes warrant. and so steadily exhausting their resources 
W hat is true of these, is true 


of peop'e below them as to income. ‘The lawyer of moderate 


| practice, the merchant of limited means, the small store- 


keeper, the clerk, the teacher, the artisan—all are living in 


| comparative extrava,ance, and nearly all spending every- 


thing they make—too many more than they make—and so 
on the strain and rack ali the while, and all the while in 


| danger of disaster. 


lt is impossible for such a state of things to remain per- 
manent. The time is not far distant when the fruit of all 
this must come; and the fruit will be very bitter. What we 
want, as a people, is individual independence, honesty and 


| courage—the independence to choose our own style of living, 


and the honesty and courage to maintain that style. We 
must not consult our neighbor's style of furnishing when 
we set up housekeeping, but our purse and income, Any- 
thing but this will prove a fatal mistake. ‘ 

“The prudent man foreseeth the evil and hideth himself; 
but the simple pass on and are punished.” 


OUR GRAND MOUNTAIN RANGES, 


ROFESSOR HAYDEN, of the Geological Survey, writing 
from among the Rocky Mountains, says that the expedi- 
tion is among the waters that flow on tothe Grand River, 
which in turn flow on to the Co 
He says: “We are in the grandest mountain scenery in 
the world, and are close to the two highest peaks in the 
United States. We have named them the ‘Capitol’ and 
‘White House.’ We have named the great range in the 
Upper Arkansas the ‘National Range,’ as it is the longest in 
the United States. We are eleven thousand feet above the 
sea, and fifty peaks can be seen one thousand four hundred 
feet high.” 

The range of the “Three Tetons” has been carefully 
mapped. Immense masses of snow and cakes of ice were 
found on its sides, and abundant signs of modern glacial 
action. At certain seasons of the year, usually in August 
and September, the air is filled to a great height with grass- 
hoppers flying in every direction. They sometimes rose to 
the height of several thousand feet, and as they passed over 


orado. 


| this Teton range they became chilled and dropped on the 


snow and ice’ in vast numbers and gradually melted the 
snow 80 that myriads of little holes which they formed gave 
to the surface a peculiar roughness It was due to this fact 
that Messrs. Stevenson and Langford were able to cling to 
the almost vertical icy sides of the peak and complete the 
ascent, 

The elevation was found to be thirteen thousand eight 
hundred and fiity feet above the sea, thus entitling it to rank 
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cmong the monarch Peaks of the continent: yet on the! ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


summit of this peak there were indications that human 
beings had made the ascent at some period in the past. On 
the top of the Grand Teton, and for three hundred feet below, L. 8.—Don't forget to give your baby a sip of cool water 
now and then. Infants often suffer great distress when sick 
on account of thirst, which they have no way of making 
- . known except by crying or moaning. You will often be de- 
breastwork about three feet high, inclosing a circular -pace lighted to see how quickly their trouble will cease on giving 
six or seven feet in diameter, and while on the surrounding | them water. 
oOcKSs ‘J c , * bott« ,T a : ‘ 
rocks there was not a particle of dust or sand, yet the bottom r. R. D.—The mistaken ideas of nurses and physicians in 
of this inclosure was covered with a bed of minute particles | regard to the food of patients often seriously retard con- 
of granite not larger than ordinary grains of sand, which | valescence. Nature is the best guide to what shall or shall 
must have been worn off by the elements from the vertical | ot be eaten ye —— W epee wr craves will, 
blocks ' ts iat P Thara gts 7 in most cases. be found the right thing n eminent pro- 
jocks until it is nearly a foot ia depth. There was every fessor gives this sensible advice to young doctors: * What- 
appearance that these granite slabs had been placed in their | ever sick people have a true desire for they ought to be in- 
present position by the Indiana, as a protection from the | dulged in. When your littl patients have been sick along 
winds, many centuries since. time and have become emaciated (it may be for want of 
proper food), have them earried to the table. and allow them 
to indicate by signs. if they bave no words, what their sys- 
tems require to build them up again.” This is common 
sense and common humanity as well. 





are great quantities of granite blocks or slabs of different 
sizes. These blocks had been placed on and formed a 


LIQUOR-SELLING IN THE PARK, 


\ E referred last month to the fact that our Park Com- 
missioners, men of the highest standing io this com- 
munity, permit the sale of intoxicating liquors on Sunday | | Mary.—We cannot undertake to criticise the articles we 


within the limits of the Park, in violation of law. We did | ¢¢!ine Often we do not read beyond the first sentence or 
the first page. As soon as from the siyle, the subject or its 


not then know that the Act of the Legislature, passed April | manner of treatment. we find that an article will not suit as, 
14, 1868, appropriating ground for the purposes of this Park: | we Iny it aside, having no time to throw away. If you want 
contained a clause prohibiting the sale of liquors within its | critical estimates of your literary ability do not go to an 
bounds at any time—weekday or Sunday. editor. 

It is clause XVII. of the Rules and Regulations established | Sapiz.—You are right in your guess. 
by the Legislature for the government of the Park, and | 
reads as follows: | 

“ That no intoxicating liquors shall be allowed to be suld within 


the Park.” ADVERTISERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


In section 22 of the Act it reads: 
« ’ the police ty 
It shall be the duty i. or me appointed todutyinthe| quae STYLISH F\LL OVERCOATS manufac 
Park, without warrant, forthwith to arrest any offender | yy ..4 | y Wanamaker & Brown this season have merited the 
against the preceding rules and regulations, whom they may | approval of the most critical votaries of fashion, while the 
detect in the commission of such offence, and to take the | durability of these useful garments is of a character that 


rants unprecedented satiffaction. Messrs. Wanamaker 
0} rsons so arrested forthwith before a magistrate | Y@TTants unpreceden } : 
eae eet an bisree | & Brown now have the Laxogst Clothing Establistiment in 


haviog competent jurisd ction. America, They are noted from the Atiantic to the Pacific as 
Now, the police appointed to duty in the Park may be | the most popular and enterprising firm in the ready made 

seen at almost any time at Belmont, weekday or Sunday, | clothing business. The magnitude of tueir stock of gentle- 
with liquor-selling ana liquor-drinking going on before their | ™&? — = pm a for Fall = Winter will 

‘ x cee » fs : establis J sc 

faces; and yet there are no arrests. What does it mean? Sy Sa ee OO 

Are Park Commissioners and Park police above and inde. + 

pendent of the law? |A GRAND VICTORY OVER EVERY COMPE- 
It is a sad thing for morality and good order, when men TITOR IN THE WORLD. 

like our Park Commissioners take the side of liquor-selling The following Cable Dispatch trom Vienna will convey the 

and disregard of the law! glad intelligence to the world that the “ World-Renowned 
Witson Sewing Machine,” bas not only taken »sll of the 

| highest Awards at Fairs and Expositions in the United 
States, but that it has overwheimingly defeated every Sewing 

| Machine manufactured in the World, and carried off the 

| first Grand Prize at the Vienna Exposition: 

| Vienna, Austria, Aug. 15, 1873. 

| To W. G. Wnsox, President Wilson Sewing Machine Com- 


B——. Drawing on wood for the use of engravers must be 
learned as a special art. Any good wood engraver will tell 
you how it is done, 


PRACTICAL ILLUSTRATIONS OF FASHION, 


NHE Home Macazine contains every month a report of the 
newest styles in dress from the house of E. Butterick & | 
Cu., 565 Broadway, New York. These reports, with the illus- } ut 
trations and descriptions, give the best practical suggestions | 
and instructions to be found in any other magazine of our 
class. | 
From the clearly-written explanations which accompany | 
all patterns given, the fullest comprehension may be derived | THE FOLLOWING CABLE TELEGRAM is just 
as to every detail of a garment, including the cutting aud | received: 
fitting, economical making up, and amount of materiai that | World's Exhibition, Vienna, Ang. 19, 1873. 
goes to its fabrication. | To Peterson & Carpenter, General Agents for Wheeler & 
The “Butterick” system, in its essential nature, is free | Wilson Manufacturing Co., Philadelphia: 
from the objections urged against the old-time fashion-| “Awarded grand medal on progress. Grand medal of 
plates Adopting as its standard an average human crea- | merit, and the only Sewing-Machine Company recommended 
ture—man, woman or child, as might be exacted—it enlarged, | by the International Jury for the Grand Dipioma of Honor.’, 
diminished and adapted its patterns upon a principle so | 
sound, and with the aid of machinery so ingenious, that per | 
| 
| 


any, Cleveland. Ohio: 

‘he Wilson Shuttle Sewing Machine was awarded the 
| Grand Prize at the Vienna Exposition for being the best 
| Sewing Machine.” Rarvon, 








fection in its kind was inevitable. Lach garment was repro-| GROVE’S COMBINATION TRAYS ANDLEAF 
duced in, patterns with such endless variations as to insure | are not simply a beautitul cabinet addition to a sewing-ma- 
& fit to every form presented. With each pattern is a work- | chine, but a very substantial, and, to the last degree, useful 
ing description, so minute that the veriest apprentice of «| addition to the machine. The operator can have all the 
country dressmaker could not fail to understand it, and | ways open at once, while running the machine, with her 
bring properly together the several parts thus carefully | needle and cotton, scissors, thimble, ete., right before her 
shaped to her hands, In brief, no suyzgestion taught by ex | eyes ali the time while she is at work, and of the various 
rience and realizable by ingenuity and skill, was omitted | extension leaves this one is the most solid and substantial. 
nh making these patterns at once practical, simpie and in Ihe price of this latest and best of all the wood work im- 
fallivie; and hence the wonderful success of the system | provements is no more than is charged for the commonest 
which is now familiart o every household in the country, ava j and meanest, 
has its agencies in almost every village, town and city. |} Sent, C. 0. D., to any address. Suitable terms to sewing- 
Our monthly reports are always fuil and varied. | machine agents. See advertisement. 
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PUBLISHERS’ 


To our Friends, New and Old. 


We have already suggested to our friends and club-getters 
to move early in securing names for 1874 Tae earlier this 
is done the easier it will be found. 

For next year we shall have a still richer and more at- 
tractive Magazine to offer our realers, In the January num- 
ber Mr Arthar will begia his new serial stury of American 
life, entitled 


“WINDOW CURTAINS.” 


Pipstssiway Porrs” will continue her popular and un 
rivalled articles on home ani domestic life, and Miss Via- 


arma F. Towxsenp is engaged for a new series of paners | 


similar to thuse which have been so highly appreciated this 
year. Other literary attractions, not yet ready for announce- 
ment, are ia preparation, one of them a series of articles on 
the daily life, duties, character, studies, ete., of young Ameri- 
can girls, written by one of our most sensible aud spicy cor- 
respondents. This series will be rich and good. 

The Magazine is to be more distinctly classified, and a 
larger space given to household matters. Its value, as well 
as its interest for all readers, will be in every way greatly in- 
creased. In fact, the Home is to be made the Gagar Hovse- 
HOLD Magazine or America—a periodical which no intelligent 
and well-ordered family can atford to be without. 


The Tady's Friend. 
{ITS UVION WITH THE “HOME MAGAZINE.” 


As announced to the subscribers of “Tae Lapr’s Farenn,” 
the subscriptivn list of that periodical has been purchased 
by us; and the Home Magazive will be sent to them for the 
unéxpired time for which they have paid. All the unfinished 
stories will be continued and completed in a Supplement, 
which will be stitched in the edition of our Magazine sent to 
“Tag Lapy's faienp” subscribers, Ia order that no confu 
sion may occur, we print in large letters on the front cover 
of the Magazines sent to these subscribers, * LADY'S 
FRIEND EDITION.” 
above referred to. 


ARTHUR'S [ILLUSTRATED HOME MAGAZINE. 


This edition contains the Supplement 
} 


DEPARTMENT. 


| Our New Premium Picture. 


Our new steel engraving will be ready for subscribers 
some time in September. [tis larger and more valuable than 
any we have yet given. The title of the picture is 


‘PEACE BE UNTO THIS HOUSE.” 


It represents the Saviour entering a house, and with lifted 
For grace and beauty 
In our selee- 


hand giving it his divine benediction 
and tenderness, this picture has few equals. 
| tion from a large range of subjects, we found nothing that 
pleased half so well 
In size, our picture is equal to the fine E .glish original 

which sells for $14; and our artist, Mr. J. R Rice, has wiven 
i} us so close a copy, that few but experts will be able to tell 
the difference. 

If you want the earliest and sharpest copies of this engrav- 
ing, send in your subscriptions at onee. Lt will be mailed to 
subscribers immediately on the reception of their names, 


To Advertisers. 


We call the attention of advertisers to the large increase in 
our circulation consequent on our purchase of ‘** Tas Laor's 
| Fatenp” su »scription list, which makes the Homs Magazine 
| still more valuable as an advertising mediuin, 


Without a Rival, 


As a Household Magazine, the Home now stands without a 
rival. From all quarters comes this testimony. Néver, from 
the date of its publication, popular as it has always been, has 
t found so warn and veption from the people 
everywhere, as since we took our “new departure” in Janu- 
ary last. It comes, they say, nearer to the common house- 
hold want in intetligent Americaa homes than any other 

| periodical ever attempted. This is jast what we are aiming 
to make the Home Magazine, and it is gratifying to know that 
| we are successful, 


hearty are 


To our new friends we can only say. that we trust the few | 


menths’ acquaintance we shall now make will prove so plea 
sant that it will be only the beginning of an intercourse that 
shall run through many years. 


Club-Getters, Take Notice! 


BEGIN NOW TO MAKE UP YOUR CLUBS. 


Special Inducements for New Subscribers to 
Give their Names at Once. 


New subscribers who pay their subscriptions for 1874 in 
September, October, or November, can, if they desire it, be- 
gin to receive the Macazine at once, by adding to their sub- 
scription ten cents for each of the numbers of this year they 
may wish to order. Thus, for ferty cents additional, the Ma_ 


GAZzINE will be sent from September; for thirty cents from Ov- 
tober, and for twenty cents from November. 

Under this arrangement new subscribers can begin at 
once to receive the Magazine, the numbers for this ye 
costing only half price. 


‘Important to Agents in New England, 


No reliable agent, no matter what engaged in, should fall 
to know the chance now offered for immediase and perma- 
nent employment in New England, where we have taken a 
“new departure ” in earnest. 


T. S. ARTHUR & SON. 


Address D. L MILLIKEN, at our New England Office, 21 
Bromfield Street. Boston, 
Full particulars free. 


| 
} 
| 
; 
; 


Mr. Arthur’s New Books by Mail. 


Oranae Biossoms, Frese any Fanen, $2.50, 

Taree Years in A Man-Trar, $2.00. 

Cast Aprirt. $2.00. . 

We will send by mail any of the above new books by T.S 
Arthur, on receipt of the price. 

For $4.00 we will send “ Orange Blossoms” and the “ Man- 
bTrap,” or “Cast Adrift.” For $350 the “ Man-Trap” and 
Cast-Adrift." For $5.50, the three volumes will be sent. 
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